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DE  CLIFFORD; 

OB, 

THE  CONSTANT  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF    A  VERY    INTEEESTING    SUGGESTION   MADE    BY 

MR.  MANNERS  TO  CLIFFORD. HOW   GLADLY   HE 

RECEIVED,    AND   HOW    SOON   HE    FORGOT   IT,   IN 
CONTEMPLATING  THE  MOON. 


'^  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank." 

In  such  a  night  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  heibs  that  did 
recover  old  Msoa, — Shakspsark. — Merchant  of  Venice, 

At  the  close  of  our  conversation  in  the  last 
chapter,  a  servant  announced  tea  in  the  library, 
and  I  suppose  I  looked  surprised,  as  there  were  no 
ladies  in  the  house  and  Manners  had  not  ordered 
it ;  so  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain. 

<<  I  see,"  said  he,  *^  your  wonder  at  this :  but  it 
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is  only  one  other  accompaniment  of  the  solitary 
life.  For  where  we  are  not  bound  to  take  note  of 
time  by  any  superior  demand  upon  it,  unless  we 
make  one  for  ourselves,  the  machine  would  run 
down  of  itself.  T}i^  ter-ms  80991  and  late  would  be 
lost,  and  the  hours  of  the  house  would  run  wild. 
This  I  found  after  I  finally  settled  myself  here,  in 
the  sort  of  robe  de  chamhre  life  I  lead.  The  robe 
would  never  be  off  my  bi^k,  if  there  was  not  a 
regular  order  of  things,  and  times  for  doing  them. 
At  first,  the  cook,  the  butler,  the  groom,  never 
knew  where  to  have  me,  nor  I  them ;  so  I  drew  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  our  common  government ;  the 
time  of  all  meals,  for  all  persons,  was  enacted,  and 
exactly  kept  to ;  and  since  that  we  have  done  pretty 
well.  I  am  quizzed  for  this,  too,  among  other 
things,  by  my  charitable  neighbours,  who  sneer  at 
me  as  a  bore  of  an  old  man,  who  moves  by  clock- 
work. I  answer,  I  wish  their  lives  were  half  as 
regular  as  my  clock.  So  now  you  see  why  we  have 
been  summoned  to  tea,  and  why  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey  ;  all  which,  whether  you  approve  or  disap- 
prove, you  may  put  down  to  the  account  of  Soli- 
tude.*" 

*<  I  shall  be  an  adept,  I  have  no  doulrt,  at  laat,^ 
said  I. 

^^  An  adept  as  to  theory,  if  you  will,  but  not  in 
practice.  Yc^i  must  put  off  that  to  this  time  forty 
years.'' 
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This  not  unnaturally  led  to  inquiries  as  to  my 
professional  views ;  <<  for,  undoubtedly,^  said  he, 
^^  you  must  have  some ;  though  I  suppose,  fhmi  your 
Sedbergh  exhibition  at  Queen%  and  your  election 
afterwards  to  Maudlin,  they  are  clerical;  a  col* 
lege  tutor  and  a  country  parson,  like  your  master, 
Fothergill ;  but,  heavens !  how  that  man  was 
thrown  away.'' 

^^  He  does  not  think  so  himself,^  observed  I ; 
^'  nor  do  I  believe  he  would  have  been  half  so  happy 
in  the  actual  world,  much  as  he  knows  of  its  theory. 
He  failed,  you  know,  in  endeavouring  to  become  a 
politician  under  Lord  Castleton." 

<'  He  did  so ;  though  Castleton  both  loved  and 
respected  him ;  but  he  had  not  the  eaprit  liant.  I 
trust  you  will  not  imitate  him  in  that.*" 

"  You  know  Lord  Castleton,  then  ?'^ 

^^  Yes,  full  well ;  for  not  only  am  I  his  near 
relation  through  the  Badlesmeres,  but  when  I  was 
in  the  world  we  were  great  political  friends.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  whom  I  really  believed  hcmest 
in  his  ambition ;  and  he  used  to  say  I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  was  sincere  in  my  love  of  privacy.  He 
sometimes  writes  to  me,  and  more  than  once  has 
unbent  for  four^and-twenty  hours  at  a  time  at  the 
Grange.  By  the  way,  I  wish  you  knew  him.  He  has 
fxften  complained  to  me  that  he  never  could  attach 
a  young  man  of  parts  to  his  service,  for.  his  own 
sake ;  or  who  did  not  acquire  such  a  v^t  opinion 
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of  himself,  that  he  was  forced  to  dismiss  him  in  his 
own  defence.  Do  you  know,  it  has  already  struck 
me,  once  or  twice,  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tions, that  you  would  just  suit  him.  You  are  well 
bom,  which  he  likes;  well-looking,  which  he  likes; 
and  ingenui  vuMs  puer^  which  he  very  much 
likes.  Your  romance  and  your  sentiment  would 
be  no  drawback,  for  he  once  had  them  himself; 
and  your  apparent  scholarship  would  be  an  addi- 
tional recommendation,  for  he  not  only  had,  but 
retains,  a  considerable  portion  of  literature  to  this 
day." 

I  was  absolutely  bewildered  during  this  speech. 
I  could  not  believe  my  new«found  kinsman  in 
earnest :  my  colour  came  and  went ;  and  Fothergill's 
suggestions  to  the  same  effect  rushing  into  my 
mind,  I  became  dizzy  with  the  thousand  notions 
which,  thus  repeated,  they  engendered. 

Mr.  Manners  seeing  me  agitated,  asked  the  cause 
of  it ;  and  having  recovered  myself,  I  fairly  told 
him  my  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
between  him  and  Fothergill  upon  this  point. 

"  Surprising,  but  not  displeasing,  I  trust,"  said 
he. 

"  Very  far  from  it,''  replied  I,  "  if  I  were  only 
worthy  of  it.  But  obscure,  ignorant  of  the  world, 
particularly  of  the  high  world,  its  manners,  max- 
ims, and  conventions ;  what  would  become  of  me  ? 
and  even  if  your  unaccountable  sudden  feeling  of 
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favour  towards  me,  which  I  know  not  how  I  can 

have  acquired " 

"  O !"  interrupted  he ;  **  truce  with  your  mo- 
desty here,  at  least,  though  it  might  become  you 
in  the  presence  of  a  perhaps  jealous  patron.  As 
to  your  obscurity,  a  demy  of  Maudlin,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  fellowship,  belongs  absolutely  to  ruh 
hlesse;  and  such  obscurity  as  Addison  set  out 
with  cannot  be  very  detrimental.  Then  you  are  a 
De  CliiFord  and  a  Bardolfe : 

**  A  noble  young  fellow  three  ages  ago." 

Last  and  not  least,  you  will  please  to  observe,  you 
are  my  first  cousin,  only  three  or  four  times  removed. 
The  devil's  in  it,  should  Castleton  have  a  vacancy 
in  his  bureau,  if  he  would  fill  it  obscurely  in 
choosing  you.  I  must  only  lay  my  wits  together 
with  Fothergill's,  to  see  how  to  bring  it  about.*" 

Then,  seeing  that  I  was  still  agitated,  and  that 
the  evening  was  fast  closing  in,  he  said,  *^  There, 
I  have  spoiled  your  contemplative  walk  home  to- 
night, notwithstanding  that  rising  moon,  which 
will  make  me  envy  you  the  chequered  shade  she 
will  cause  in  Asher*s  Wood.  But  go,  and  enjoy  it 
if  you  can,  notwithstanding  the  dream  of  the  world 
I  have  raised  in  you.  I  suppose  you  will  feel  a 
little  like  Gil  Bias,  after  hearing  the  momentous 
words  — *  You  now  belong  to  the  king  !'  But  love 
the  moon,  notwithstanding:  think  of  what  I  have 
told  you,  and  pray  dine  with  me  again  tomorrow.^ 
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At  these  words  he  playfully  almost  pushed  me 
out  of  the  room,  and,  as  I  passed  the  open  window, 
called  out,  **  If  you  hear  any  bells,  though  only  a 
sheep-bell,  in  your  way  home,  think  of  one  Whit- 
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tington,  and  that  they  cry, 

'  Tuni  again,  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  town.' " 

With  this  prophetic  distich  in  my  ears,  I  cer- 
tainly, at  first,  thought  much  of  London  town ; 
but  the  dream  did  not  last  long.  For  though,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  my  fancy  con- 
jured up  many  visions  of  the  interesting  novelties 
of  public  life,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
continue  in  the  pastoral  village  of  Binfield. 

The  bean-flowers,  that  richest  and  sweetest  of 
scents,  which  here  flourished  in  profusion,  and 
perhaps  gave  its  name  to  the  village,  again  per- 
fumed the  air,  and  filled  all  the  senses  with  a 
soothing  voluptuousness  wholly  incompatible  with 
dreams  of  ambition.  It  was  impossible  to  think  of 
courts  inh  sue  a  garden. 

The  day,  too,  had  for  some  time  sunk,  and  given 
place  to  what  has  well  been  called,  ^^  a  universal 
gravity/'  Twilight  herself  seemed  departing,  and  the 
gleams  of  her  silver  tints,  after  having  lingered  a 
minute  on  the  higher  objects,  as  if  to  claim  a  last 
farewell,  dropt  suddenly  from  the  sight,  and  were 
gone  almost  as  soon  as  seen. 
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Th^e  was  a  moral  fa  this  which  effectually 
banished  worldly  desii^ ;  for  it  made  me  reflect 
how  uncertain  is  our  hold  on  all  we  may  most  love. 

I  gave  way  therefore  to  holier  aspirations ;  and 
forgot  Lord  Castleton  and  hiii  bureau  in  far  dif- 
ferent and  higher  speculations. 

And  now  the  moon  had  begun  to  array  herself 
in  melting  softness.  Was  it  possible  for  the  mind 
to  dwell  upon  artificial  grandeur,  or  any  powi^  be- 
^^g^^  to  ^BBy  under  such  surpassing  proofs  of 
creative  splendour  in  the  Omnipotent  ?  No  heart 
could  resist  its  influence;  and  mine  forgot  this 
lower  world,  in  thinking  of  His  power  and  bene- 
ficence who  dwelt  above. 

What  made  the  scene  more  rich  and  seduc* 
tive,  was  the  gradual  majestic  advance  of  this 
all-difiiising  orb,  from  faint  beginnings  to  the  wide* 
spreading  influence  of  universal  brightness.  For 
at  first,  scarce  seen  in  the  horizon,  the  effect  upon 
surrounding  objects  was  not  so  great,  and  the 
hemisphere  remained  for  a  while  only  just  visible. 
But  soon  rising  high^  and  higher,  she  shot  forth 
all  her  glories^ 

'*  firing  the  proiud  tops  of  thd  eastern  pines.** 

This  made  me,  her  worshipper,  bow  down,  senseless 
to  any  influence  but  her  own ;  for  while  the  whole 
vault  of  heaven  was  cloudless,  every  tay  told 
upon  the  surrounding  landscape,  and  I  never  so 
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much  felt  the  exact  as  well  as  sublime  description  of 
him  who  excelled  in  sublimity  and  exactness : — 

"  Now  Heav'n  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  roHM 
Her  motions  as  the  great  first  mover's  hand 
First  wheel'd  her  course  ;  earth  In  her  rich  attire 
Consummate,  lovely,  smiled.*' 

No ;  I  could  not  think  of  Lord  Castleton,  fearing, 
if  I  did  so,  heaven  and  earth  would  rebuke  me  for 
my  selfishness. 

And  yet  with  all  this  rapture  (for  it  was  no 
less)  in  regard  to  this  lovely  planet,  I  somehow  or 
another  felt  a  want  for  her.  She  seemed  too  depen- 
dent upon  another,  whose  deputy  only  she  was, 
when  I  would  have  had  her  a  queen,  with  power 
self-derived.  She  seemed  also  atoncy  and  to  feel 
that  she  was  so.  Peerless,  as  she  rode  through  the 
boundless  ether,  I  wished  to  give  her  a  companion. 
She  appeared  a  widow,  or  an  orphan,  or  both. 
The  happiness  she  diffused  to  others  seemed  want- 
ing to  herself. 

These  thoughts  possessed  me  so  much,  that  I 
invoked  the  Muse  upon  them,  and  before  I  got  to 
Oakingham,  they  had  arranged  themselves  in  some 
stanzas,  which  perhaps  I  might  venture  to  record, 
but  that  long — long  since  they  were  composed,  the 
same  thought  was  embodied  by  a  superior  genius, 
whose  premature  and  most  afiecting  death  has 
enhanced  the  interest  of   all   her    productions.^ 

•  L.  E.  L. 
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Among  the  sweetest  of  them  is  the  sonuet  I  aUude 
to,  which  the  reader  may  pass  over  if  he  pleases ; 
but  if  he  reads  it,  I  think  he  will  thank  me. 

SONNET  TO  THE  MOON. 


The  moon  is  sailing  o*er  the  sky, 

But  loiufy  all,  as  if  she  pined 
For  something  of  companionship. 

And  felt  it  was  in  V€an  she  shined. 

Earth  is  her  mirror,  and  the  ttara 

Are  as  a  court  around  her  throne ; 
She  is  a  beauty,  and  a  queen. 

But  what  of  that?  she  is  aihne. 

Is  there  not  one,  not  one  to  share 

Thy  glorious  royalty  on  high  ? 
I  cannot  choose  but  pity  thee. 

Thou  lovely  orphan  of  the  sky. 

I*d  rather  be  the  meanest  flow'r 
That  grows,  my  mother  earth,  on  thee. 

So  there  were  othen  of  my  kin 
To  blossom,  bloom,  and  die  with  me. 

Earth,  thou  hast  sorrow,  griefi  and  death. 
But  with  these  better  could  I  bear. 

Than  guide  and  rule  yon  radiant  sphere. 
And  be  a  aotitary  there. 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  in  which  perhaps 
there  was  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  though  not  un- 
pleasing,  I  traversed  the  dewy  lawns  and  still 
woods  (too  still,  for  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for 
the  nightingale)  that  lay  between  Binfield  and  Oak- 
ingham.  What  they  wanted  in  melody,  however, 
they  endeavoured  to  make  up  in  freshness,  which 
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was  emitted  from  every  leaf  and  every  tuft  and 
wild-flower  which  spread  itself  to  the  influence  of 
the  soft  night  air.  The  effect  upon  the  nerves  was 
perfect,  and  when  I  saw  the  lights  and  buildings 
of  Oakingham,  I  felt  displeased,  for  they  took  me 
back  to  the  world. 

Yet  I  soon  remembered  that  for  that  world  I  was 
destined  ;  and  the  Royal  Oak,  where  a  weekly  club 
still  lingered,  after  a  market-day,  made  me  forget 
my  romance;  and  the  bells  of  the  church,  on 
which  the  ringers,  according  to  good  old  English 
custom,  were  exerciang  their  skill,  in  I  don'^t  know 
bow  many  bob  majors,  made  me  recollect,  though 
without  superstition,  the  allusion  of  Mr.  Manners 
to — "  Turn  again,  Whittington.** 

Having  got  me  to  bed,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
serious  reflection  on  the  (to  me)  strange  events  of 
the  day ; — the  discovery  of  my  relationship  to  Mr. 
Manners,  acknowledged  by  him  in  so  frank  and 
flattering  a  manner  that  it  was  incontestable  ;  the 
accomplished  mind  of  that  gentleman;  his  great 
and  sudden  favour  towards  me,  and  the  extraordi* 
nary  prospect  he  held  forth  as  the  possible  result 
of  it  with  Lord  Castleton — ^all  this  mlule  me  resolve 
to  write  in  detail  to  Fothergill,  and  shortly  to  my 
family.  My  bosom  swelled  with  hope,  and  I  fell 
into  a  sound  and  happy  sleep,  from  which  I  did 
not  wake  tor  several  hours. 

The  next  day  I  executed  my  purpose,  by  giving 
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my  quondam  tutor  the  whole  history  of  my  ren- 
contre with  his  friend,  and  my  obligations  to  that 
friendship  in  procuring  me  originally  so  much  of 
his  notice.  I  then  detailed  the  wonder  of  our  dis- 
covered connection;  Mr.  Manners' increased  kind- 
ness in  consequence ;  and,  finally,  the  hope  he  had 
held  out  of  some  benefit  which,  with  his  (Fother- 
gill^s)  assistance,  it  might  procure  for  me  with  Lord 
Castleton. 

From  foreseeing  thisit  I  should  have  to  break  in 
considerably  upon  the  plan  of  my  pedestrian  tour, 
I  wrote  also  to  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  my 
rooms  at  Maudlin,  to  send  me,  per  coach,  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  my  wardrobe. 

To  my  father  I  communicated  the  acquaintance 
I  had  made  with  Mr.  Manners,  and  the  curious 
circumstance  of  the  relationship ;  but  said  nothing, 
for  the  present,  of  the  prospect  (distant  as  it  was) 
of  an  introduction  to  Lord  Castleton. 

Havhig  all  these  things  in  train,  I  began  then  to 
think  of  tny  engagement  to  return  to  the  Grange, 
and  once  more  took  the  road  to  Binfield.  By  way  of 
variety,  however,  under  my  landlord's  direction,  I 
took  a  different  course,  by  what  is  called  the  Forest- 
road,  which  (such  is  the  beauty  of  this  fairy  land) 
was  hardly  less  attractive  than  Asher's  Wood 
itself. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  DISAPPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  FRIENDSHIPS  OF 
A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD,  AS  RELATED  BY  MR. 
MANNERS. HIS  ACCOUNT  OF  A  MODERN  PHA- 
RISEE, AND  OF  CERTAIN  MODERN  FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. — THE  VISITING  BOOK  OF  A  LADY 
OF  FASHION. HIS  OPINION  OF  THE  PROFES- 
SION  OF    AN    AUTHOR. 


It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch !  Is*tgood? 

1*11  say  of  it, 
It  tutors  nature. 

Shakspka&b.—  Timon  of  Athens, 

When  I  first  set  out  to  re-visit  the  Grange, 
nothing  promised  fairer  than  the  weather;  but 
the  gathering  of  summer  clouds,  at  first  fleecy 
and  light,  and  emitting  a  few  heat  drops,  soon 
thickening  into  dark  heavy  masses,  and  pouring 
down  torrents,  compelled  me  to  look  for  shelter. 
I  found  it  in  one  of  the  pretty  cottages  that 
.  throng  the  forest,  the  mistress  of  which,  a  well- 
looking  young  woman,  beckoned  me  to  her  door, 
and  begged  me  to  come  in.  I  did  so,  and  found  an 
epitome  of   neatness  and  comfort  which  always 
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pleases.  She  had  two  children,  whose  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  her  own,  exhibited  the  same  neat- 
ness. Yet  she  was  engaged  in  menial  offices ;  in 
fact,  by  the  pots  on  the  fire,  preparing  food  for 
her  little  ones,  and,  as  I  supposed,  her  expected 
husband. 

I  asked  if  this  was  not  the  case,  which  brought 
a  gloom  over  her  countenance,  when  she  told  me  she 
was  a  widow. 

"  So  young  ?  ^  said  I. 

^^  Yes,*"  she  replied ;  and  she  and  her  babes 
might  have  sunk  under  it,  for  they  had  had  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  creditors  were  hard  with  them,  and 
all  her  means  had  failed  with  her  husband^s  life. 
^^  But  Gkxi,"  said  she,  **  raised  me  up  friends.^ 

As  I  liked  this  sort  of  conversation,  I  asked 
who  ?  and  she  replied, 

*^  Two  gentlemen  in  the  ndghbourhood.  Sir 
William  Thompson,  who  lived  in  the  great  house 
I  had  just'  passed,  and  Mr.  Manners,  of  the 
Grange." 

Struck  a  little  with  this,  I  wished  to  hear  more 
of  her  benefactors,  and  as  I  needed  no  information 
as  to  Mr.  Manners,  inquired  about  Sir  William. 

"  They  be  both  good,"  replied  the  poor  woman, 
'^  and  will,  I  hope,  both  go  to  heaven  for  what  they 
did  for  the  widow  and  orphan  ;  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  the  most  ungratefullest  wretch  upon  earth  if  I  did 
not  pray  for  them  both,  particularly  Mr .> Manners.'* 
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Here  she  became  embarrassed,  as  if  she  had  said 
something  improper,  and  began  to  explain  that  she 
did  not  mean  any  thing  particular  by  that  against 
Sir  William,  for  it  was  most  true,  that  both  were 
excellent  gentlemen,  and  '*  God  knows,"  she  added, 
'*  to  me  have  been  blessed  benefactors,  for  they 
preserved  me  and  my  infants  from  sinking  beyond 
redemption :  nor  do  I  really  know  as  to  their 
goodness  that  there  can  be  any  difference  between 
them,  for  both  are  good,  and  give  away  a  deal 
of  money  ;  and  yet        -^ 

Here  she  paused  again,  as  if  in  thought,  and 
fearful  to  go  on. 

**  And  yet  what  ?^  said  I,  wishing  to  hear  her 
story. 

'^  0 !  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  ungrateful,  and 
therefore  very  wicked,  to  make  the  least  distinction 
between  these  good  gentlemen,  who  have  both 
wiped  the  widow's  tears,  and  comforted  her  and 
her  babes  against  the  wind  and  cold,  when  they 
had  no  house,  nor  bread  to  eat." 

At  this  die  looked  around  her  neat  and  warm 
apartment,  where  every  thing  was  so  comfortable. 

<'  No,^'  she  proceeded,  *^  Sir  William  has  even 
done  more  for  us,  as  to  money,  than  Mr.  Manners ; 
and  I  must  be  a  bad  creature  to  like  one  better 
than  t'other,  if  indeed  I  do  so.^ 

Here  again  she  looked  ratber  distressed,  as  if 
taking  herself  to  task,  and  sighed  not  a  little. 
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My  good  woman/*  I  observed,  desirous  to 
encourage  her  not  to  think  iU  of  herself,  **  I  am 
sure  one  who  seems  so  sensible  to  kindness,  and  so 
grateful,  can  have  no  reason  for  self-blame/' 

**  Ah  !  Sir,"  she  replied,  ^*  I  believe  it  is  because 
I  am  so  sensible  to  kindness  that  I  feel  I  do  like 
one  better  than  the  other ;  and  that's  what  makes 
me  so  angry  with  myself;  for  I  am  not  more  grate* 
fu]l  to  Mr.  Manners,  though  I  cannot  help  liking 
him  best ;  and  I  am  sure  I  pray  God  to  bless  them 
both,  for  both  deserve  it." 

A  tear  stood  in  her  eye  as  she  said  this,  and  as 
she  wiped  it  away,  she  added-^ 

^^  God  forgive  me,  I  have  been  very  foolish  to 
talk  so.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  not  a  fHend  to  Sir 
William.  I  am  sure  I  would  rather  die  than  offend 
him  after  all  he  has  done  for  me." 

To  comfort  her,  I  told  her  I  was  not  At  aU  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  William,  but  was  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Manners,  to  whose  house  I  was  going ;  and  I 
asked  her  to  tell  me  why  she  preferred  the  one  to 
the  other,  when  both  were  so  good. 

^^  I  am  sure,"  answered  she,  ^^  I  be  not  aUe  to 
tell,  except  that  Mr.  Manners  be  more  kind-like^-** 
(no — that's  not  it  neither,  for  Sir  William,  as  I  say, 
is  very  kind),  but  Mr.  Manners  be  more  free,  and 
talks  to  me  like  a  father,  and  planned  my  little 
garden  for  me  hims^,  and  often  comes  into  the 
cottage  and  hears  the  children  read ;  and  when  I 
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first  fell  into  misfortin,  Sir  William  only  sent  his 
man  to  me,  who  rather  huffed  me ;  but  Mr.  Man- 
ners cum  himself,  and  v/as  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Besides,  though  Sir  William  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  this  furniture,  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  for  he 
seldom  calls,  and  never  comes  in  when  he  does,  and 
always  holds  himself  high ;  and  his  butler,  who 
sometimes  brings  messages,  be  higher  still.  Poor 
folks  can  always  distinguish  these  things  by  the 
pleasure  or  pain  it  give  them." 

^  Well,  my  good  woman,**  said  I,  "  you  have 
explained  this  perfectly  well,  and  I  can  easily  un- 
derstand it ;  nor  would  Sir  William,  I  dare  say, 
himself  take  it  ill,  when  he  heard  that  Mr.  Man- 
ners seemed  like  a  father  to  you,  which  he  must 
know  he  did  not.^ 

"  O I  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  be  going  to  Mr. 
Manners^  I  hope  you  will  not  mention  any  thing 
I  have  said  of  him ;  but  I  must  always  love  him 
as  a  pattern  for  all  other  gentlefolks.*" 

The  demeanour  of  this  good  creature  really  af- 
fected me,  and  gave  me  a  good  lecture  to  boot  on 
the  mistake  of  those  who,  however  generous  as  to 
money,  think  that  the  mere  giving  it  away  suffices 
to  all  the  requisites  of  charity.  It  gave  me,  too, 
the  best  comment  on  what  St.  Paul  says  upon  the 
subject,  '^  that  though  a  man  give  all  his  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  hath  not  charity,  it  profiteth 
him  nothing." 
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Let  the  many  Sir  William  Thompsons  there  are, 
who  give  much  of  their  abundance,  but  little  of 
their  kindliness,  think  of  the  distinction  made  by 
this  humble  cottager  between  her  benefactors,  and 
do  bettar. 

I  was  thankful  to  the  shower  for  having  procured 
me  a  lesson  I  never  forgot,  and  I  conned  it  over 
and  over  during  the  rest  of  my  fragrant  walk  to 
the  Grange — more  fragrant  for  the  shower. 

I  found  Mr.  Manners  enjoying  it  himself,  and 
snufBng  up  the  breath  of  his  flowers  with  a  pleasure 
that  would  have  made  a  king  envy  him, and  (without 
interrupting  it  by  returning  my  salutation,  but  as 
if  carrying  on  a  previous  conversation)  he  said, 

^^  I  allow  this  is  very  sensual,  and  yet  it  has  mind 
in  it  too,  for  the  sensuality  is  so  mixed  with  ele- 
gance, that  there  is  a  refinement  in  it,  and  the  heart 
expands  with  grateful  feeling,  which  always  does 
good  to  the  mind.  Now  that  is  not  the  case  with 
a  gross  dinner,  although  we  say  grace  for  it ;  there 
is  no  sentiment  in  a  ragout.  But  pray  how  did 
you  escape  the  shower  ?  ^ 

It  may  be  supposed  I  told  him,  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  my  conversation  with  the  cottager, 
not  withholding  all  that  she  said  of  himself. 

"  Ah  !  poor  Nancy,"  said  he,  **she  might,  as  she 
says,  have  sunk  if.  we  had  not  done  something  for 
her:  but  Sir  William  did  far  more  than  I.  Indeed 
he  has  a  larger  fortune,  of  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
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be  better  if  he  was  not  quite  8o  proud.  However, 
we  must  thank  givers  for  the  good  they  do,  let 
them  do  it  in  what  way  they  will.^ 

**  Sir  William,  however,  appears  to  be  chari- 
table ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  !  He  also  thinks  himself  humUe ; 
that  is,  he  boasts  of  his  humility;  but  it  is  not 
gospel  humility,  for  he  would  never  wash  his  dis- 
ciples^ feet ;  he  is  much  too  fastidious  for  such  an 
office^— one  of  what  I  call  the  ostentatious  godly  ; 
in  fact,  a  pharisee.^ 

**  Is  he  not  really  then  benevolent  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  but  not  after  the  pattern  of  the  widow's 
mite ;  still  less  of  Him  he  thinks  he  imitates.  When 
he  has  well  dined,  and  seen  all  the  comforts  of  his 
house  regulated,  nothing  wanting  in  any  depart-* 
ment — kitchen,  cellar,  stables,  domestics,  and  all 
other  appliances-*-his  heart  will  really  open,  or  ap- 
pear to  do  so,  and  whatever  he  has  to  spare,  he 
will  give,  for  the  Lord^s  sake ;  but  he  will  not  deny 
himself  any  one  indulgence,  to  help  a  man  in 
need.** 

**  I  comprehend,"  said  I. 

^^  Then  as  to  his  humility,'*'  continued  Mr.  Man- 
ners, "  though  he  certainly  gave  poor  Nancy  money 
enough,  as  a  sort  of  composition  for  his  soul  (as 
people  formerly  used  to  pay  for  masses),  he  never 
personally  took  any  interest  in  her,  because  she  was 
not  fine  enough  in  herself  or  her  house  for  him  to 
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come  in  contact  with  them.  Besides,  it  was  be* 
neath  one  of  the  Elect  to  descend  to  such  an  inter*> 
course  with  a  mere  profane  person.  Hence,  what 
he  did,  was  always  by  deputy,  in  the  parson  of 
Mr.  Gamaliel,  his  butler,  who  gave  the  poor  woman 
to  understand,  that  from  her  too  great  anxiety  in 
attending  to  her  children,  which  interfered  with  her 
pra3dng,  she  was,  as  Touchstone  said  to  the  Shep« 
herd,  <  in  a  parlous  state,  and  would  certainly  be 
damned.'  Indeed,  his  master  says  as  much  of  me, 
because  once,  in  an  argument  with  him,  I  said  I 
believed  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world,  if 
they  obeyed  his  gospel,  and  not  merely  for  half-a- 
dozen  self-elect,  who  called  themselves  the  godly. 

^<  But  let  us  leave  such  trumpery  to  themselves, 
and  return  to  Whittington  and  his  cat.  I  wrote 
to  Fothergill  last  night  to  tell  him  you  were  here, 
and  ask  whether  I  was  right  in  the  opinion  I  had 
(ormed  of  you  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
been  frequently  taken  in^  both  by  men  and  women, 
from  a  sort  of  headlong  disposition  to  rush  at  ondb 
into  liking  or  disliking  a  person  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.  I  hated  Sir  WiUiam  the  first  time 
I  saw  him,  though  I  could  not  tell  why ;  but  I 
was  not  wrong  there.'' 

This  account  of  himself  did  not  too  much  delight 
me.  I  was  afraid  he  might  have  repented,  or  would 
do  so ;  or  that,  with  all  his  seeming  sobriety  and 
judgment,  he  might  be  capricious.     In  short,  I 
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felt  alarmed,  and  by  way  of  feeling  the  ground, 
ventured  to  ask  if  I  might  know  how  he,  who  ap- 
peared so  judicious,  could  be  so  taken  in;  and 
whether  most  by  men  or  women?  In  short,  I 
wished  him  to  develop  himself,  that  I  might  better 
understand  him. 

"  A  very  modest  request,"  answered  he,  laugh- 
ing ;  ^^  yet,  as  you  are  a  kinsman,  and  about  to 
launch  into  the  world,  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  give  you  a  few  cautions,  the  result  of  a  pretty 
long  experience." 

"  I  should  desire  nothing  better,"  said  I ;  "  and 
it  would  crown  the  obligations  I  already  feel  to 
you." 

'*  It  however  requires  time,^  said  he,  "  for,  from 
the  nature  of  objects  on  which  I  have  fixed  my 
affections,  I  have  passed  my  latter  days  with  few 
disappointments;  trees,  and  blossoms,  and  books 
deceive  little,  so  that  I  have,  in  fact,  had  ^  no 
enemy  but  winter  and  rough  weather.'  I  have,  there- 
rore,  been  little  out  of  humour  in  consequence,  and 
have  nearly  forgotten  the  whips  and  scorns  of 
earlier,  and  more  active  life. 

"  But  let  me  see.  Oh  !  there  was  the  Duke  of 
Brakenbury :  I  was  one  of  his  party  in  politics, 
and,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  a  serviceable  one.  I 
helped  him  also  in  his  county  ;  we  were  hand  and 
glove ;  I  dined  with  him  every  week  in  town,  and 
staid  sometimes  a  month  with  him  in  the  country. 
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I  attributed  this  at  first  to  our  political  connection 
alone ;  but  he  swore  that  had  I  no  stat  in  parliar 
ment,  or  thought  differently  from  him  on  public 
questions,  he  would  have  singled  me  out  as  a  pri* 
vate  friend.  Well,  he  changed  his  party,  though 
there  was  no  change  of  measures  ;  I  refused  to  fol- 
low  him  ;  and  he  never  spoke  to  me  afterwards. 

^^  There  was  another  great  man-^a  very  great 
man — whose  county  interests  I  espoused  with  effect 
when  at  Bolton4e-Moor;  but  I  left  the  castle,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  we  have  been  scarcely  civil. 

^^  What  I  think  of,  however,  with  most  regret, 
is  the  separation  from  me  by  a  man  I  really  loved, 
from  a  low  spirit  of  rivalry,  and  consequent  ill 
usage,  to  which  I  thought  him  superior.  We  were 
college  friends ;  had  many  tastes  in  common  ;  and 
he  was  often  my  companion  at  the  Warren-house, 
where  we  read  together.  Both  were  destined  for 
public  life,  and  embarked  in  it  under  the  same 
leader — his  Grace  of  Brakenbury ;  but,  from  being 
more  highly  connected,  I  was  rather  more  among 
people  of  fashion.  This  was  the  first  grievance; 
for  Dalton's  weakness  was  an  ambition  to  have  a 
high  place  in  that  class.  He  married  early,  and 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  nabob,  shared,  or  rather 
went  beyond  him  in  this  ambition ;  and  my  mother, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  living  then  in  town,  our  families 
became  intimate.  The  jealousy  I  have  mentioned 
soon  shewed  itself.     The  coronets,  too  often  at  our 
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door,  and  too  seldom  at  theirs,  gave  umbrage:  we 
were  watched  at  public  places,  and  quarrelled  with 
for  only  being  noticed  by  our  titled  friends  and 
relations,  while  they  had  naae  of  the  same  rank  to 
notice  them.  It  absorbed  us,  they  said,  so  much 
as  to  make  us  neglect  them.  This  was  sad  non- 
sense. But  I  was  in  parliament— -Dalton  not.  This 
was  not  so  easily  forgiven.  I  made  a  speech  which 
got  me  some  credit,  but  it  was  unfairly  repreu 
sented,  and  contemptuously  criticized  in  one  of  the 
papers,  with  a  laboured  attempt  to  shew  how  much 
better  it  might  have  been,  if  certain  omissions  had 
not  been  made,  and  certain  topics  had  been  omitted. 
This  was  noted  by  the  duke,  and  in  discussing  it 
with  him,  I  gathered  that  he  knew  the  criticism 
was  by  Dalton. 

But  criticism  did  not  stop  here.  I  was  roman- 
tic ;  and,  to  amuse  myself,  I  wrote  a  romance  which 
had  a  run.  My  friend  turned  author  too,  and 
wrote  a  political  pamphlet,  which  nobody  read. 
My  romance  was  cut  all  to  pieces,  or  thought  to 
be  so,  in  one  of  the  Reviews.  The  Review  was 
laughed  at,  and  the  romance  went  through  several 
editions.  You  will  hardly  believe  that  Dalton  was 
the  reviewer.  Both  he  and  his  wife  professed  to 
admire  my  work  ;  but  the  lady,  in  her  private  cir- 
cle, always  thanked  God  that  her  husband  did  not 
write  romances. 

'^  Could  our  friendship  continue  ?  No !  we  came 
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to  no  explanations ;  but  Dalton,  knowing  I  had 
discovered  him,  saved  me  the  trouble,  by  never 
coming  near  me,  and  we  gradually  cooled  off  with« 
out  any  eclat.^ 

'^  This  is  not  much  encouragement,'*  said  I,  see- 
ing  Mr.  Manners  had  finished  this  part  of  his 
story,  ^^  for  a  young  gentleman  beginning  his  pro- 
gress in  life.  You  said  you  had  been  taken  in 
both  by  men  and  women.  I  trust  you  have  no 
more  cases  against  the  men?" 

^'  Few  of  any  consequence,  at  least,  to  my  hap- 
piness," replied  he ;  ^^  and  as  to  the  higher  crimi- 
nals against  the  state  or  general  morals,  they  belong 
to  a  higher  class,  and  not  to  the  category  we  are 
upon." 

^^  I  trust,  then,  you  will  come  to  the  women, 
which,  I  own,  I  am  curious  to  hear.*^ 

^^  If  you  expect  a  history  of  jilting  and  broken 
vows,  you  will  be  disa{^inted,"  replied  he ;  **'  and 
you  will  recollect  I  only  said  I  had  been  not  un- 
frequently  deceived  in  the  expectations  I  had  too 
hastily  formed  as  to  the  characters  of  individual 
fi^males." 

This  will  be  quite  interesting  enough,"  said  I, 

if  you  will  but  proceed.'" 

"  It  wiUl  not  be  very  easy,"  returned  he,  "  if 
only  from  an  embarrfM  derichesses.  For,  though 
I  do  not  agnep  with  Fc^,  that 

'  Most  women  have  no  chfuracter  at  al),' 


it 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  think  they  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent ones,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which 
prevails,  it  is,  I  dare  say,  from  this  very  difficulty 
that  my  expectations  have  so  often  been  disap- 
pointed." 

*'  Are  they  then  of  so  many  characters?^  asked  I. 

"  What  says  your  own  experience  ?^ 

^'  Alas  !  ^  returned  I,  "  I  have  very  little ;  hardly 
any ;  for  the  only  female  I  ever  studied,  had  none 
of  this  variety.  She  was  ever  as  uniformly  good, 
and  gracious,  as  she  was  beautiful/' 

**  Indeed  r  said  my  Mentor,  and  darted  a  pene- 
trating look  at  me ;  but  seeing  I  was  embarrassed, 
very  kindly  observed,  "  you  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  your  study  than  I,  for  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  what  Romeo  says  of  love  may  be  applied  to 
the  very  nature  of  those  who  cause  it — 

*  O  t  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created ! 
O  !  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity  ! 
Feather  of  lead !  bright  smoke !  cold  fire !  sick  health.**' 

"  But  I  long  for  the  cases,**  said  I. 

"  Well,'"  returned  he,  "  take  the  wife  of  one  of 
my  best  friends,  who,  it  must  be  owned,  married 
her  rather  precipitately,  having  only  seen  her  a 
month  at  Bath.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  rapture 
with  which  he  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a 
temper  of  the  most  exquisite  and  cheerful  softness, 
after  his  own  heart.  His  days  would  be  all  sun- 
shine ;  her  smile  was  heaven,  and  she  always  smiled. 
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To  do  him  justice,  this  appeared  no  more  than  what 
she  deserved,  for  there  was  an  expression  in  her 
countenance  and  an  alacrity  of  obligingness  in  her 
manner  that  made  me  think  wiih  him.  I  congra- 
tulated  him  sincerely,  and  only  wished  that  heaven 
had  made  me  such  a  one.  In  truth,  she  seemed 
angelic." 

'*  And  was  she  not  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes ;  but  her  angelic  nature  was  two- 
fold ;  compounded  of  light,  certainly,  but  also  of 
darkness.     For  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months, 
I  witnessed  a  quarrel  that  appalled  me,  and  which, 
to  recollect,  appals  me  still.     The  dispute  was  not 
like  that  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Racket,  whether 
a  card  played  was  a  heart  or  a  diamond,*  but  whe- 
ther she   should  have  an  opera  box,  though  he 
proved  he  could  not  afford  it.     To  call  him  a  poor 
beggar,  who  ought  not  to  have  married  her,  was 
the  least  of  what  he  suffered.     Spite  of  my  pre- 
sence, she  seemed  quite  transformed  with  passion. 
Her  eyes  flashed,  her  brow  scowled ;  scorn,  anger, 
and  resentment  amounting  to  hatred,  fired  every 
feature.     I  could  not  have  believed  the  rancour  of 
a  Fury  could  be  so  personified.  Gentleness  I  Mercy 
on  us !    every  look   was  changed  to  wrath,  and 
those  beautiful  locks,  which  had  so  enchanted  my 
friend,   seemed   turned   to  snakes.      Fearing  she 
would  strike  him,  and  unwilling  to  witness  such 

*  See  Three  Weeks  after  Marriage. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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unseemliness,  I  fled  the  house  with  precipitation. 
They  accommodated  matters  as  well  as  they  could, 
but  my  friend  was  never  his  own  man  again,  and 
never  afterwards  talked  of  sunshine/' 

'*  This  is  deplorable,"  said  I.  "  I  trust  you  had 
not  many  disappointments  of  this  sort  ? "" 

"  Not  precisely  of  this  spice  of  the  devil  under  a 
fair  outside,"  answered  he ;  **  but  enough  of  follies 
in  the  place  of  expected  virtues,  and  too  many  of 
ridiculous  caprice  and  inconstancy,  in  lieu  of  seem- 
ing friendship." 

"  Par  ewemple  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Feign  well,  who,  from  being  my 
relation,  I  much  studied.  She  was  a  peeress,  not 
only  of  the  highest  fashion  (which  all  peeresses  are 
not),  but  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  woman 
in  Europe.  Highly  cultivated;  full  of  beauti- 
ful talents;  music,  dancing,  drawing,  languages; 
and,  when  she  pleased,  the  most  engaging,  I 
may  say  the  most  fascinating  manners  that  ever 
belonged  to  the  sex.  But  then,  with  her  inferiors 
in  station  at  least,  she  pleased  to  be  engaging  only 
in  the  country.  There  she  was  affable  as  well  as 
elegant,  and  seemingly  fond  of  her  neighbours,  upon 
whom  she  showered  civilities,  making  all  her  attrac- 
tions tell,  so  as  to  produce  a  conviction  in  their 
minds  that  she  loved  their  society.  She  would  do 
the  honours  of  her  table,  and  lay  herself  out  a 
whole  evening  to  do  the  agreeablcy  as  if  they  were 
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dukes  and  duchesses.  She  would  call  upon  any 
particular  family  whom  she  was  pleased  to  dis- 
tinguish, three  or  four  times  a  week»  and  would 
seem  mightily  hurt  if  not  let  in. 

^'  If  sometimes  the  cloven  foot  appeared  in  re- 
gard to  some  whose  rusticity  she  did  not  like^  and 
their  John  Bull  feelings  resented  it,  she  would 
then  Tote  the  sentimental^  make  such  touching 
apologies,  and  take  such  blame  to  herself,  that  her 
slights,  coupled  with  such  self-blame,  got  lier  more 
friends  than  her  condescensions.  With  some  she 
would  go  so  far  as  to  profess  her  delight  in  think- 
ing of  intercourse  with  them  in  town.  Will  it  be 
believed,  that  in  town,  she  fled  them  like  a  pesti- 
lence ?  her  own  doors  always  closed ;  theirs  never 
knocked  at ;  or  if  perchance  they  met,  looks  cold  as 
ice  proclaiming  the  altered  feeling.  Yet  with  all 
this,  she  was  not  perfect  even  in  her  own  class  of 
character." 

"How  so?'' 

"  I  have  told  you  she  was,  or  thought  herself, 
sentimental ;  affected  the  affable  and  condescending, 
though  the  farthest  from  it  possible.  Her  waiting- 
maid  (servants  soon  find  us  out)  knew  this,  and 
having  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  her,  purloined 
an  old  visiting  book,  with  annotations  in  her  own 
hand,  which  she,  the  waiting-maid,  had  often  seen, 
and  thought  she  could  turn  to  account.  Take  some 
of  the  specimens;  for  though  not  printed,  they 

'      c2 
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were  shewn,  and  as  I  was  then  admitted  among 
the  scandal-mongers,  I  was  allowed  a  sight  of 
them.  In  each  page,  and  opposite  each  name,  there 
were  what  were  intitled  notes,  as  follows  :— 

*  Mrs.  Chitty, — Vulgar,  but  good  (very  good 
in  the  country).  I  shall  let  her  remain ;  but  on 
no  account  visit  in  town. 

^  Lady  Hatchlands. — Hateful,  but  the  fashion. 
I  should  like  to  drop,  but  shall  be  forced  to  keep 
her,  on  account  of  her  cousin,  the  duke.  I  wish 
dukes  would  never  marry  commoners. 

^  Miss*  Colebrook.— Poor,  but  an  excellent 
toady,  and  useful  proneuse.  Keep  her  too,  though 
she  does  ask  for  tickets  too  often. 

^  Lady  Dumbleton. — Too  pushing  for  a  person 
merely  rich.  Will  know  one  at  the  opera,  all  I 
can  do.  Besides,  has  a  heap  of  odious  rdations.- 
To  cut  them  all  dead.     No  matter  what  they  say. 

*  Duchess  of  Carberry. — A  bore — but  a  du- 
chess.    Must  remain. 

^  Mr.  Smirk. — An  author  and  a  lion,  writes 
beautifully,  but  wears  thirds  and  knee-buckles. 
Won't  do. 

*  Mrs.  Saltoun. — My  earliest  bosom  friend  : 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  her ;  but  she  married  a 
city  physician.     Cannot  possibly  go  so  far. 

^  Evelina. — Another  early  and  dear  friend.  But 
she  missed  that  match  with  Lord  B.     I  was  so  set 
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upon,  and  is  now  an  old  maid,  with  neither  for- 
tune nor  connections.  Very  hard,  but  must  be  de- 
nied when  she  calls.' 

**  ITiere  were  many  more  entries,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
ners, ^^  but  this  is  enough  to  shew  the  effrontery 
of  the  vanity  of  Lady  Feignwell ;  and  yet  she  was 
weak  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  the  exposure,  and  this 
is  what  made  me  say  she  was  not  perfect  in  her 
class.  To  be  a  true  heroine  in  her  way,  she  ought 
to  have  been  impenetrable  to  feeling.  But  what 
do  you  think  of  the  picture  ?  " 

^^  It  astonishes  me,"  said  I ;  '^  she  was  as  you 
said,  worse  than  frivolous.  What  did  her  country 
neighbours  do  when  she  returned  among  them  ?  ^ 

^^  Despised  and  laughed  at  her — which,  to  my 
surprise,  annoyed  her  still  more.  No ;  you  see  she 
was  not  perfect."" 

**  Were  there  many  more  like  her  ?  *" 

^*  So  many,  that  when  I  had  made  them  all  out, 
it  went  far  to  make  me  take  the  leave  I  did  of  arti- 
ficial life." 

"  One  class  of  your  cases,  however,^  said  I, 
*^  still  remains ;  and  as  you  are  giving  me  the  bene- 
fit of  your  experience,  I  trust  you  will  not  think  it 
impertinence  if  I  remind  you  of  it.'^ 

*'  You  mean,^'  returned  he,  "  when  real  friend- 
ship has  been  wounded,  intimacy  dropped,  opinion 
changed,  and  esteem  Undermined.   It  is  certain  this 
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did  not  attend  Lady  Feign  well,  whose  glitter,  per* 
haps,  dazzled  me,  but  for  whom  I  neither  felt  friend- 
ship, high  opinion,  or  esteem.     The  case  I  alluded 
to  was  certainly  far  different.     And  yet   I    was 
wrong  to  call  it  a  disappointment  of  expectati(my 
for  expectation  had  been  thoroughly  realized,  and 
those   who  are  in   my   mind   had  not   only  ful" 
filled,  but  gone  beyond  it.     They  were  a  noble 
pair,  whom  I  knew  from  youth  upwards ;  the  lady 
before  her  marriage.    *  Her  father  loved  me,  oft 
invited  me:'  I  felt  honoured  by  his  notice,  and 
loved   the  whole   family.     Our  mutual  kindness, 
indeed,  lasted  for  some  time,  and  to  her  and  her 
husband  some  of  my  happiest  years  were  owing. 
Their  doors  opened  at  my  approach  ;  with  them 
there  was  always  the  feast  of  reason  as  well   as 
other  feasts,  and  to  both  I  seemed  ever  welcome. 
Yet  all  this  changed — not   by   degrees,  not  for 
accountable  reasons,  not  from  change  of  circum> 
stances,  but  abruptly  like  a  sudden  death." 

"  How  could  this  be  ? '' 

^^  I  suppose  from  change  of  character  in  them, 
and  of  habits  and  powers  of  amusement  in  me." 

**  Amusement !  ^' 

"  Yes ;  for  they,  the  lady  especially,  seemed  to 
plunge  deeper  and  deeper  in  worldly  distractions ; 
and  though  every  hour  ought  to  have  made  her 
more  and  more  independent  of  them  (which,  from 
her  accomplishments  and  a  large  family,  she  was 
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formed  to  be),  advancing  life  only  made  her  more 
and  more  studious  of  its  artificial  enjoyments.  In 
the  splendour  of  her  lot,  therefore,  she  forgot  her 
jrounger  days,  and  those  earlier  friends,  who  seemed 
once  to  have  made  them  sweet  ?  " 

"  Forgot  her  younger  days  !  was  she  then  a  par- 
venue  ?  ^ 

*^  Oh,  no  *  Had  she  been  so,  her  change  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  As  it  was,  it  was  sheer 
caprice,  and  devotion  to  worldly  objects — to  fashion, 
show,  and  dissipation.  These,  in  her  amiable 
youth,  she  was  above,  and  one  would  have  thought 
her  mind  would  have  soared  to  something  higher 
as  she  grew  older ;  but  she  became  only  more  and 
more  devoted  to  the  ^  fimtastic  tricks  which  make 
the  angels  weep.** " 

**  And  in  this  you  did  not  imitate  her  P"^ 

^^  No ;  and  as  I  could  not  follow  her  track,  but 
aimed  at  something  better,  in  doing  so  I  lost,  as  I 
said,  the  power  of  amusing ;  and,  as  I  had  thrown 
myself  out  of  politics,  all  other  powei*  ceased  at  the 
same  time.  In  short,  for  truth  must  be  told,  I 
was  forgotten,  and  laid  aside  as  a  useless  piece  of 
lumber." 

"  Astonishing  !^  said  I.  "  What,  without  a 
fault  ?  without  neglect  on  your  part  ?  without 
change  of  life,  or  local  separation  ?  Again,  I  say, 
how  can  such  things  be  ?*' 

**  Ask  the  world,  and  this  foolish  woman,"  re- 
plied my  friend. 
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The  subject  now  dropped,  though  (perhaps  re- 
verting to  it)  he  added  soon  after,  "  What  I  have 
said  ought  to  prepare  you  for  stranger  things  than 
this — in  fact,  whether  in  political,  or  private  friend* 
ships,  you  must  look  to  be  drawn  on,  or  drawn  ofF, 
like  a  pair  of  gloves,  as  convenience,  humour,  or 
change  of  views  may  dictate." 

Here  Mr.  Manners  ceased ;  and,  I  know  not 
why,  but  this  last  part  of  our  conversation  made 
me  more  serious,  or,  perhaps  I  might  say,  uneasy, 
than  any  other  I  had  had  with  him :  for,  if  such 
a  man,  with  so  much  mind,  cultivation,  good  breed* 
ing,  as  well  as  good  birth — instructed  in  all  the 
usages  and  conventions  of  men,  independent,  and 
even  rich  withal — if  such  a  man  could,  as  he  said, 
be  dropped,  and  that  for  nothing,  by  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  what  was  I  to  expect,  or  how  escape  ? 
Far  better,  I  thought,  to  recur  to  my  original  des- 
tination, the  church,  and  a  fellowship,  or  at  worst 
a  village  curacy  ;  and  so  I  told  my  adviser. 

**  No ;"  said  he.  "  Unless  you  feel  an  almost 
apostolical  zeal  and  dedication  of  yourself  to  this 
arduous  (for  it  is  an  arduous)  career — ^unless  you 
have  really  that  call,  which  the  Articles  require, 
and  to  which  all  pretend,  though  so  few  feel  it — ^the 
church  shall  have  none  of  you.  You  shall  not  be 
pne  of  those 

'  Who,  for  their  bellies'  sake, 
Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold.* 

"  With  sincere  conviction,  and  real  holiness  of 
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purpose,  there  is  no  character  so  holy  as  a  Christian 
churchman  ;  his  very  presence  inspires  veneration, 
and  with  it,  gladness.  Be  one  of  these,  and  wd- 
come ;  but  if  you  are,  nothing  worldly  must  come 
near  you.  Thrones,  palaces,  and  purple,  must  not 
be  in  your  thoughts.  I  would  rather  you  were  a 
derk,  at  a  hundred  a-year,  or,  what  is  worse,  get 
your  bread  as  one  of  those  pauvres  miserables  in 
this  country,  the  men  of  letters,  than  that  you 
should  be  a  trading  clergyman.'** 

*'  Amen,^  said  I ;  ^^  but  as  to  men  of  letters, 
whom  you  designate  under  the  cruel  appellation  you 
have  used,  how  can  the  dwellers  in  the  flowery 
regions  of  literature  be  miserable?  You  might  as 
well  call  the  denizens  of  your  beautiful  forest  here 
by  the  same  epithet." 

'*  My  good  cousin,"  replied  he,  smiling,  *^  you 
have,  I  see,  a  great  deal  more  to  learn  than  you  are 
aware  of,  and  friend  Fothergill,  after  all,  has  taught 
you  more  of  books  than  the  technicalities  of  the 
profesidons  of  men.  Perhaps,  in  the  quiet  walks 
of  his  college,  with  all  the  independence  of  acade- 
mical learning,  he  was  under  a  happy  ignorance  of 
the  cruel  fate  of  those  who  are  used  (and  used 
hardly)  as  mere  instruments  or  tools  of  literature. 
I  suppose  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  talk  to  you 
of  the  happiness  of  a  bookseller's  hack  ?'" 

**  As  I  never  thought  of  being  one,"  said  I,  "  he 
had  no  occasion.  But  what  is  there  so  terrible  in  it ?" 

c3 
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"  Ask  the  word  itself,"  replied  he,  **  for  what 
implies  more  misery  ?  To  be  worked  to  death  ; 
to  be  imperiously  treated  by  one  probably  one's 
inferior  in  all  endowments  of  mind  and  education  ; 
to  be  lorded  over,  and  allow  one's  self  to  be  so, 
from  the  consciousness  that  our  employer  has  a 
better  dinner  than  we  have,  or  that,  without  him, 
we  should  have  no  dinner  at  all  !  Is  not  this 
enough  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  proudest  heart  ? 
and  would  not  a  potato  in  a  garret,  with  liberty  to 
move,  speak,  and  look  as  we  listed,  be  a  kingdom 
to  it?  When  first  I  heard  that  villanous  word 
pronounced,  all  this  rushed  into  my  mind.^ 

"  And  when  and  how  was  this  ?  '* 

"  In  the  back-shop  of  a  very  eminent  man,  who 
by  skill  and  capital  had  achieved  what  they  always 
will  in  this  great  country,  and  who,  in  a  worldly 
view,  might  fairly  enough  felicitate  himself  on  his 
superiority  to  those  who  were  in  his  pay.  But  not 
the  less  did  it  shock  me  when  applied,  as  it  was,  to 
a  gentleman  of  first-rate  education,  who  had  spent 
his  all  in  qualifying  himself  for  a  learned  profession, 
in  which,  not  from  want  of  proficiency,  but  the 
accidents  which  attend  all  professions,  he  had, 
failed.  But  thus  it  is  in  the  lottery  of  the  world. 
One  man  shall  be  taken  from  flogging  the  derriere 
of  a  noble  or  plebeian  schoolboy  one  day,  and 
placed  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  next ;  while 
another,  with  equal,  perhaps   superior   learning, 
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shall  drag  on  a  wearied  existence,  'passing  rich  on 
forty  pounds  a  year.**  So  here,  a  gentleman  who 
from  his  attainments  and  industry  was  qualified,  if 
fortune  bad  so  pleased,  to  be  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
was  reduced  (because  fortune  did  not  so  please)  to 
submit  to  be  called  a  bookseller^s  hack. 

*^  What  can  the  admirer  of  learning  and  genius 
do,  when  he  thinks  of  the  plate  of  victuals  sent 
from  Cave's  table  to  Johnson,  impransus  (as  he 
signed  himself) — what  but  weep  ?  O  !  believe  me, 
I  have  been  more  than  once  ready  to  do  so  when 
I  have  seen  a  starveling  author  alongside  of  a  fat 
bookseller,  and  compared  their  respective  intd- 
lects  with  their  respective  persons." 

**  Your  account,"  said  I,  "  of  these  children  of 
the  Muses  makes  one  not  in  love  with  them.  And 
yet  I  have  sometimes  thought  there  must  be  that 
in  the  creative  fancy  of  an  author,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  pleasure  if  he  succeeds,  that  must  make  the 
occupation  very  agreeable.^' 

"  Agreed,  provided  you  make  it  a  recreation,  not 
a  business ;  provided  you  voluntarily  follow  it  as  a 
mental  exercise,  not  be  forced  to  it  to  pay  a  milk- 
score.  The  wanderer  of  Parnassus  ought,  as  you 
have  hinted,  to  be  as  free  as  the  denizen  of  the  fo- 
rest. He  should  roam  at  large,  or  lay  his  careless 
limbs  under  whatever  tree  he  likes.  Compel  him 
to  be  always  climbing,  or  drive  him  into  the  path 
in  which  he  is  to  tread,  his  pleasure  and  his  powers 
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are  gone.  In  plainer  language,  the  man  whose 
food  is  forced  upon  him,  nauseates  and  rejects  it, 
whatever  its  flavour.  No;  court  the  Muse,  but 
seek  not  to  marry  her ;  or  it  may  fare  with  you  as 
it  has  with  many  a  married  couple : — *  when  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  of  the  window.' " 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  impression  all  this  made 
upon  me,  and  how  well  afterwards  in  the  world  I 
came  to  remember  it. 
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CHAPTER  III 


OF  A  GREAT  CHANGE  IN  MT  PBOSFSCTS. — CHA* 
RACTER  OF  LORD  CA8TLETON,  A  MINISTER 
COMME    IL    Y  EN   A   FEU. 

God  tend  him  well ! 
The  court's  a  learning  place. 

Shakspxau.— il2r#  Wa  Thai  Ernds  WeO. 

The  disquisitions  which  «ided  the  last  chapter 
were  interrupted  by  the  loud  blast  of  a  hom  at  the 
outer  gate. 

'^  It  is  the  post,*"  said  mj  host,  <^  always  an  im- 
portant, perhaps  the  most  important,  feature  of 
a  day  in  solitude.  It  brings  you  back  to  the 
world,  for  which,  with  all  our  philosophy  (as  b^ 
fitting  the  old  apothegm  of  homo  sum)^  we  proba- 
bly have  always  a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness.  Come, 
let  us  see  what  it  has  brought  us." 

At  this  he  took  the  bag  from  his  butler,  and, 
unlocking  it,  "  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  he,  ex- 
amining a  seal,  ^^  a  coronet !  and,  I  protest,  the 
Castleton  arms !  What  can  be  in  the  wind  ?  I  hope 
he  has  not  resigned." 

'*  I  hope  not,"  echoed  I  to  myself. 
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"  By  my  faith,  no ; "  continued  Mr.  Manners, 
smiling  as  he  went  over  the  lines,  till  at  last  he  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Jupiter,  this  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary coincidence,  as  to  time  and  wishes,  that  ever  I 
met  with.'^ 

"  May  I  ask  in  what?"'  said  I,  on  tenter-hooks 
with  curiosity  and  interest." 

^'  You  certainly  may,"  answered  he,  "for  it  shall 
go  hard  with  us  if  you  may  not  be  much  con- 
cerned in  it.  In  a  word,  his  last  confidential 
ildve  and  protege,  Mr.  Wilmot,  is  promoted,  and 
leaves  him,  and  he  does  me  the  honour  to  con- 
sult me  about  a  young  rou6  of  a  relation  of  mine, 
whom  I  mentioned  to  him  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 
who  has  since,  from  being  plunged  in  perpetual 
scrapes,  some  of  them  disgraceful,  lost  all  chance 
of  success,  at  least  here.  Not  a  small  part  of  the 
coincidence  is,  that  he  tells  me  he  has  written  to 
Fothergill  on  the  same  subject,  having,  as  he  said, 
long  resolved  to  look  no  more  to  the  idlers  who 
throng  the  pavS,  depending  upon  the  strength  of 
their  connections  to  be  pushed  into  situations  for 
which  they  are  not  fit.  Now,  my  good  friend,  be- 
tween your  cousin  Fothergill  and  your  cousin 
Manners,  I  think  it  will  be  hard  if  we  do  not 
place  you  on  Mr.  Wilmot's  stool  in  the  bureau 
of  this  eminent  minister  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man, the  Earl  of  Castleton."" 

His  countenance  shewed  a  pleasure  as  he  said 
this,  which  left  me  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
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intentions;  and  the  remembrance  of  that  benevolent 
and  animated  countenance,  thus  fraught  with  zeal 
and  kindness  to  the  stranger  he  had  so  warmly, 
yet  so  remarkably  taken  up,  was  always  the  most 
striking  of  the  many  mementoes  I  cherish  of  this 
excellent  person. 

Yet  my  heart  quaked  not  a  little  at  the  news 
thus  communicated.  I  did  not  know  how  to  look. 
'At  first  I  thought  he  was  playing  upon  me ;  but 
that  his  manner  forbade.  I  then  fancied  I  was  in 
a  dream,  and  I  was  some  time  before  I  could 
answer. 

"  You  seem  not  to  like  my  post,"  said  he. 

^^  No ;  I  am  only  astonished  and  lost  what  to 
think  of  it ;  and  what  most  puzzles  me  is,  to  know 
how  almost  to  understand,  certainly  how  to  thank 
you  for  this  wonderful  good- will." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  returned  he,  "  we  will  put  oft' 
thanks  to  some  other  time.  At  present  we  must 
act ;  and  so  while  I  write  to  my  lord,  do  you  write 
to  Fothergill.  He  by  this  knows  you  are  here,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  and  of  course  that  I 
have  been  applied  to  as  well  as  himself.  He  will, 
of  course,  too,  join  his  recommendation  to  mine,  and 
we  must  then  rest  upon  our  oars.*^ 

With  this  we  both  sat  down  to  a  writing  appa^ 
ratus,  and  concocted  our  letters.  He  inspected  and 
approved  of  mine,  but  he  would  not  shew  me  his, 
saying  he  wished  to  spare  my  blushes. 
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The  letters  were  dispatched,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  descril^e  the  state  of  in  tense  interest,  a  compound 
of  hope  and  fear,  which  possessed  all  my  nerves  till 
the  answer  from  the  earl  arrived. 

In  two  days,  during  which  I  was  domesticated  at 
the  Grange,  it  arrived,  short,  pithy,  and  sweet.  "  If," 
said  he,  **  Mr.De  Clifford  is  half  what  you  say,  I  beg 
the  favour  of  his  coming  to  town  directly;  for 
though  I  am  quite  alive  to  what  you  say  of  the  short-* 
ness  of  your  acquaintance  with  him,  and  might  fear 
something  from  your  romance,  yet  Fothergill's 
letter  in  answer  to  mine,  which  I  received  by  the 
same  post  as  your's,  and  which  recommended  Mr. 
De  CliiFord,  without  any  communication  with  you, 
has  set  me  quite  at  ease  on  that  point.'^ 

Manners,  on  reading  this  to  me,  congratulated 
me,  and  said  with  emphasis,  '*'  I  have  no  fears  for 
you ;  the  day  is  our  own.* 

The  next  post  brought  answers  from  Fothergill, 
and  what  was  certainly  of  consequence,  the  reply, 
in  the  shape  of  a  trunk,  to  the  demand  I  had  made 
for  my  wardrobe,  and  I  began  in  earnest  to  prepare 
myself  for  by  far  the  most  important  step  hitherto 
of  my  life. 

And  here,  ere  I  proceed  to  the  field  of  action,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  if  I  give  a  passing  picture  of  the 
great  person  who  was  to  have  so  much  concern  in 
my  future  fate  ;  nor,  in  doing  so,  will  I  consult  any 
thing  but  truth. 
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John  Earl  of  Castleton,  at  this  time  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  was  of  a  very  high  family,  and  nursed 
from  infancy  in  the  courts  both  of  royalty  and  the 
Muses ;  for  he  possessed  the  favour  of  both.  His 
paternal  ancestors  were  distinguished  for  abilities, 
and  energy  in  employing  them  ;  his  maternal,  for 
a  wide  spread  of  noble  alh'ances,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged superiority  of  their  elegance  and  accom^ 
plishments,  which  made  them  the  themes  of  pane- 
gyric with  wits  and  courtiers  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Lord  Castleton'^s  father  (perfectly  competent  to 
do  so)  had  minutely  inspected  his  education,  and 
initiated  him  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  His  mother, 
who,  from  being  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  the  orna- 
ment of  the  court,  had  become  a  pattern  to  her  sex 
for  all  the  virtues  of  private  life,  had  instilled  into 
him  notions  of  the  dignity,  as  well  as  the  purity,  of 
women,  which  he  always  afterwards  preserved. 

High-mindedness,  and  contempt  of  every  thing 
mean,  or  appertaining  to  selfishness  or  cunning, 
were  his  own  leading  characteristics ;  to  which  was 
'added  by  education,  and  his  position  in  society,  a 
remarkable  polish,  yet  with  often  a  playfulness  of 
manners,  though  capable  of  being  much  ruffled, 
when,  disgusted,  as  he  easily  was,  by  any  departure 
from  honour  in  those  with  whom  he  had  intercourse, 
or  even  any  marked  solecism  in  good-breeding  or 
self-respect  in  any  person  he  encountered. 
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As  to  his  ambition,  we  might  apply  to  him  what 
Swift  said  of  Lord  Oxford,  that  he  had  as  much 
virtue  as  could  possibly  consist  with  a  love  of 
power ;  and  his  love  of  power  was  no  greater  than 
what  is  common  to  men  of  his  superior  capacity. 

Long  experience  of  the  secret  motives  of  men, 
difierent  from  those  which  appeared  outwardly  on 
the  surface,  had  made  him  wary,  and  he  did  not 
easily  give  either  his  confidence  or  his  favour  to 
what  he  called  men  trained  to  the  world,  even 
though  young;  much  rather,  as  he  professed,  to 
those  in  whom,  from  being  wholly  removed  from 
public  life,  he  confided  more  than  in  those  who 
were  subservient  to  him  from  views  of  their  own  : 
(I  mean  Manners  and  FothergtU).  He  would  trust 
and  patronise  an  absolute  tyro  as  to  afTairs,  or  even 
as  to  the  conventional  customs  of  society,  provided 
he  had  an  ingenuous  nature  and  a  well-stored 
mind.  Hence  he  so  easily  fell  in  with  what  these 
early  fnends  of  his  were  pleased  to  propose  in 
regard  to  me. 

As  he  had  originally  cultivated  philosophy  and 
a  love  of  letters,  had  he  been  bom  in  a  private  or 
humble  station,  by  his  disposition  to  elegant  and 
liberal  studies,  he  could  have  made  himself  suffi- 
ciently happy  without  power.  Vacare  Uteris  was 
still  a  favourite  maxim  of  his,  particularly  when 
things  went  wrong,  either  through  the  struggles  of 
rivals,  or  the  efforts  of  faction,  in  which  case  he 
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was  often  on  the  qui  tfwe  to  abandon  place,  and 
live,  as  he  said,  tor  himsdf. 

He  had  been  some  time  a  widower,  and  dnringa 
pretty  long  marriage,  as  a  husband,  be  had  never 
ceased  to  be  a  lover.  He  had  been  left  without 
cliildr«i,  but  his  house  coDtinued  to  be  what  it  had 
been  in  his  married  life,  the  resort  of  elegant  sodetj, 
both  male  and  female;  and  though  perhaps  the 
pditical  piedominaled,  he  was  never  nioce  pleased 
than  when  it  wasextecded  to  the  eminent  in  letters, 
in  science,  or  in  wit. 

Such  was  the  person  to  whose  pioCeotion  I  was 
about  to  be  committed  by  the  kindness  of  my  two 
fiiends,  and  under  whose  auqrioes  I  was  now  to 
hazard  myself  in  putdic  life. 

My  introduction  to  him  was  rendered  eaoer  by 
the  kindness  c^  Mr.  Manners,  who  aeoompamcd 
me  to  town  far  that  purpose;  and  though  when 
the  porter  let  us  into  the  hall  of  his  magnificent 
house  in  Grosvenor-^treet  I  fAt  a  little  overoome 
widi  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  minister,  yet,  as 
I  felt  that  I  also  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  a  heart 
and  a  mind,  and  was  conscious  of  nothing  that  I 
had  ever  done  to  disgrace  them,  I  walked  firmly 
and  erect  to  the  door  of  the  cabinet  where  Lord 
Castleton  goierally  passed  his  momrngs. 

We  were  conducted  by  a  messenger  in  the  royal 
livery,  and  what  struck  me  was,  that  we  had  to  go 
through  a  long  room,  where  several  gentlemen  sat 
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enveloped  in  papers.     Among  these  I  presumed  I 
was  myself  to  take  my  seat. 

The  room  where  we  were  received  was  hand- 
somely furnished  with  crimson  hangings,  and 
studded  all  over  with  cabinet  pictures  in  rich 
gilt  frames,  my  lord  being  a  great  admirer,  and, 
indeed,  patron  of  painting.  A  glazed  door  opened 
into  a  small  but  pretty  garden  of  flowering  shrubs, 
over  which  the  eye  took  in  the  trees  of  Hyde  Park, 
certainly  not  comparable  to  the  beautiful  forest  I 
had  left,  but  which,  for  London,  and  my  notions  of 
it,  was  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

I  had,  however,  little  leisure  for  this  sort  of  ob- 
servation, being  absorbed  by  a  very  different  object, 
in  Lord  Castleton  himself.  When  we  entered  he 
was  sitting  alone  at  his  desk,  and  so  intent,  that  at 
first  he  did  not  hear  us ;  but  the  messenger  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Manners,  he  immediately  rose,  and 
by  his  cordial  reception  shewed  how  much  he 
esteemed  that  gentleman. 

When  I  was  presented,  his  manner  was  of  course 
rather  more  ceremonious,  though  I  should  not  say 
it  was  cold,  or  even  formal.  With  unaffected  grace 
he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  hoped  we  should  be 
better  acquainted ;  adding,  frankly,  that  I  must  be 
a  fortunate  man  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  such  an  old 
stager  of  the  world  as  his  friend  Manners,  and  such 
a  cloistered  scholar  as  my  relation  Fothergill.  To 
do  away,  however,  any  appearance  of  disparage^ 
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ment  which  that  might  imply  to  the  latter,  he  in- 
quired after  him  with  interest,  and  even  affection, 
saying  there  was  no  man  for  whose  abilities,  inte- 
grity, and  strong  natural  sense,  he  had  a  greater,  if 
so  great,  an  esteem. 

All  this  seemed  purposely  meant  to  put  me  at 
my  ease  in  rather  a  trying  situation,  and  it  was 
only  a  mark  of  that  tact  and  kindness  united,-  in 
which  no  man  exceeded,  few  equalled,  this  truly 
noble  person. 

After  this,  he  fell  upon  what  he,  with  the  same 
view,  called  parish  btisiness. 

^*  From  what  I  understand,"  said  he,  '^  Mr.  De 
Clifford,  you  will  have  here  very  different  scenes 
and  occupations  from  what  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to ;  but  from  what  I  also  hear,  this  will 
soon  sink  to  nothing  before  one  of  your  mind.  I 
trust  our  connection  will  be  as  agreeable  to  you,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  me.  You  will,  how- 
ever, have  no  sinecure,  as  I  dare  say  Mr.  Man- 
ners will  have  told  you,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
believing  what  I  certainly  did  not  of  any  of  your 
predecessors— that  you  would  not  like  your  charge 
if  it  were." 

He  then  told  me  that  my  scene  of  action  would 
be  principally  at  the  office  in  Downing-street, 
though  frequently  where  I  was,  as  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  business  at  home.  ^<  And  if  you  please,^^ 
added  he,  "  I  will  shew  you  your  den,  where  I 
must  always  have  you  at  my  right  hand.*^ 
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So  saying,  he  opened  a  pannel  door,  which  led 
ijito  a  small  vestibide,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  a  closet  fitted  with  desks,  in  which  he  said  I 
should  be  installed  the  next  day. 

"  To-day,''  said  he,  "  you  would  no  doubt  wish 
to  look  about  you,  especially  as  a  stranger  to  Lon- 
don. You  will,  however,  I  hope,  with  Mr.  Man- 
ners, dine  with  me  here  at  six,  till  when^  I  ant 
afraid  (and  he  pulled  out  his  watch),  I  must  bid 
you  farewell."" 

It  was  evident  he  had  an  engagement,  and  we 
took  our  leave;  Mr.  Manners  delighted  to  find 
him,  as  he  said,  the  self-same  man  he  had  been  for 
twenty  years ;  I,  absolutely  charmed  with  the  mix- 
ture of  high  breeding  and  natural,  cheerful  ban- 
hommie,  which  had  marked  my  reception. 

Our  conversation  on  this  lasted  long  after  we 
got.  to  our  hotel  in  Hanover-square,  and  consumed 
much  of  the  time  between  that  and  the  hour  of 
dinner. 

That  dinner  was  a  private  one ;  not  a  creature 
besides  ourselves.  Even  the  servants  were  dis- 
carded, and  each  of  us  had  his  own  dumb-waiter 
by  his  side ;  Lord  Castleton  having  an  extra  one 
for  the  wine,  over  which  he  presided,  helping  us 
^s  we  wished. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  a  privacy  so  unex- 
pected, at  the  house  of  a  iK)bleman  and  minister  ot 
state ;  but  as  I  had  already  learned  a  maxim  that 
it  was  ill  breeding  to  shew  surprise  at  any  thing,  I 
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kept  it  to  myself.  I  afterwards  discovered  from  Man- 
ners, that  there  was  a  reason  for  it,  and  that  it  arose 
from  the  desire  of  Lord  Castleton  to  study  his  new 
secretary  with  as  little  restraint  as  possible,  either 
upon  himself  or  him.  The  conversation  was  there- 
fore easy,  turning  at  first  upon  the  belles  leitres^ 
in  which  I  was  frequently  asked  for  my  opinion, 
which  I  gave  freely,  but  never  offered  without 
being  asked.  I  found  afterwards,  from  Mr.  Man- 
ners, that  this  was  not  unremarked  to  my  advan- 
tage by  Lord  Castleton. 

We  afterwards  fell  upon  history,  English  and 
foreign,  in  which  our  host  was  pleased  to  say  he 
heard  from  Fothergill  I  had  made  more  progress 
than  is  usual  with  an  Oxford  undergraduate. 
Without,  therefore,  alarming  me  as  a  catechiser, 
he  adroitly  allowed  the  conversation  to  lead  that 
way,  and  seemed  well  enough  pleased  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  thirty  years^  war,  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  Revolution,  and  the  public  men, 
as  well  as  wits,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  In  this, 
too,  he  drew  me  out  by  his  own  acquaintance  with 
them,  rather  than  that  I  abruptly  volunteered  what 
knowledge  I  had. 

Our  afternoon  was  therefore  most  agreeable,  and 
he  assured  Manners  that  he  believed  he  should  be 
more  than  satisfied  with  me.  All  this  that  good 
friend  told  me  with  pleasure  previous  to  his  return- 
ing the  next  day  to  his  beloved  Grange. 
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Thus  left  to  myself,  I  found  it  was  as  much 
necessity  as  duty  to  attach  myself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  my  new  patron,  and  the  exact  fulfilment 
or  his  wishes.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  his  mind 
was  without  tricks ;  courts  had  not  spoilt  him  ; 
and  when  he  found  a  character  as  clear  from  deceit 
as  himself,  he  gave  it  all  his  protection  and  all  his 
good-will. 

I  attended  him  by  appointment  the  day  after 
our  dinner,  to  take  possession  of  what  he  always 
called  my  den,  and  he  set  before  me  a  boxfuU  of 
papers  of  which  he  desired  a  precis  as  my  mom- 
ing''s  task. 

"  The  evenings,^  said  he,  "  you  will  have  to 
yourself,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  the  more  you  pass 
them  in  the  best  company  the  better  for  your  im- 
provement, and  therefore  for  your  happiness.'*' 

Seeing  me  look  embarrassed  at  this,  he  good- 
naturedly  asked  the  reason,  and  I  fairly  told  him 
that  not  only  I  had  no  acquaintances  in  London, 
but  that,  from  being  a  mere  Oxford  recluse,  I  felt 
without  that  confidence  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
style  of  society  he  mentioned  alone  could  give. 

He  laughed,  and  said,  from  what  he  could  ob- 
serve, he  thought  I  should  do  very  well. 

"  However,"  added  he,  "  we  must  try  to  initiate 
you.  I  will  not  affront  you  by  telling  you  to  read 
Chesterfield ;  and  perhaps  an  accomplished  female 
is  better  for  such  a  purpose  than  all  the  male  in- 
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structors  in  the  world.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  large 
dinner  and  evening  party  to-morrow,  which  you 
will  do  well,  and  which  as  my  aid-de-camp  it  is  a 
sort  of  duty  in  you,  to  attend.  Let  us  see  what  that 
will  produce.^' 

Then,  recommending  the  pretis  to  my  best  care, 
as  it  was  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  he  took  his 
leave  for  some  hours. 

The  last  intimation  was  rather  awful,  and  I 
bestowed  all  my  pains  on  the  task,  which,  however, 
from  the  clearness  of  the  papers  Lord  Castleton 
had  himself  drawn,  was  so  little  difficult,  that  on 
his  return  he  expressed,  to  my  great  pleasure,  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  what  I  had  done,  and  we 
parted  in  mutual  good  humour — not  always  the 
case  between  patron  and  prot^i. 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  A  GREAT  AND  ACCOMPLISHED  LADY  TO  WHOM 
DE  CLIFFORD  WAS  INTRODUCED,  AND  THE  BENE- 
FICIAL EFFECTS  IT  WAS  LIKELY  TO  HAVE  IN 
GIVING  HIM  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  GREAT 
WORLD. 


Sweet  lady,  you  have  giyen  me  life  and  liying. 

BHAnsvRAKit.^Merchant  of  Venice, 

Lord  Castleton  had  told  me  he  would  not 
afiront  me  by  recommending  me  to  read  Chester- 
field. That  was  only  with  a  view  to  taking  my 
part  among  fine  people.  Manners,  however,  before 
he  left  me,  recommended  me  a  page  of  the  same 
authority,  with  a  view  to  my  situation  with  my 
patron,  and  which,  he  said,  I  would  do  well  always 
to  remember,  bearing  in  mind  the  numbers  who 
had  failed,  for  want  of  doing  so,  with  this  very 
nobleman.     The  passage  was  this  :— 

^^  A  young  man,  be  his  merit  what  it  will,  can 
never  raise  himself,  but  must,  like  the  ivy  round 
the  oak,  twine  himself  round  some  man  of  great 
power  and  interest.     You  must  belong  to  a  mi- 
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nister  some  time  before  anybody  can  belong  to  you ; 
and  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  that  minister,  even  in 
his  disgrace,  will  be  meritorious,  and  recommend 
you  to  the  next.  Ministers  love  a  personal^  much 
more  than  a  party  attachment^ 

I  thought  this  excellent  information,  coming 
from  such  an  experienced  party  man  himself.  I 
resolved  to  profit  by  it,  and,  from  what  I  had  seen, 
I  was  pleased  to  think  that  Lord  Castleton  was  a 
man  to  command  one'^s  personal  attachment,  exclu- 
sive of  all  the  attractions  created  by  his  power. 

Pondering  these  things,  I  employed  the  time 
previous  to  the  great  dinner  to  which  the  earl  had 
bidden  me,  in  making  little  arrangements  for  my 
future  comforts.  I  was  still  a  demy  of  Maudlin, 
and  resolved  to  keep  it,  as  Prior  did  his  fellowship, 
to  give  him  ^'  a  crust  and  a  clean  shirt,^  after  he 
and  his  party  had  been  shipwrecked  in  the  world. 
Meantime,  my  salary  from  Lord  Castleton  was 
£500  a-year,  with  which  I  took  a  pretty  lodging 
in  Green-street,  to  be  always  near  my  patron,  and 
went  to  some  expense  in  my  wardrobe,  to  make  the 
figure  called  for  by  my  new  position. 

The  party  at  Lord  Castleton^s  was  one  of  those 
grand  ones,  as  they  were  called,  which  as  a  minis- 
ter he  was  occasionally  expected  to  give ;  I  was 
rather  anxious,  therefore,  as  to  its  eiFect  upon  my 
appearance  and  manners,  and  how  to  acquit  myself 
in  a  scene  so  entirely  new  to  me.    The  family  at 
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Foljambe  had  been  tbe  only  one  of  any  great 
fashion  with  which  I  had  been  acquainted,  and  the 
retired  habits  of  their  dignity  had  prevented  the 
display  of  it  so  as  to  occasion  me  any  very  particu- 
lar fears  of  a  failure  on  my  part.  In  my  last  visit, 
too,  God  knows  their  afflictions  made  them  little 
able  to  dazzle  any  one  by  an  exhibition  of  what 
may  be  termed  high  manners. 

Here,  however,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  my 
first  api^earance,  as  it  were,  upon  a  theatre  rojsl — I, 
who  had  never  figured  except  upon  country  boa^rds, 
and  little  even  of  that.  I  bad,  nevertheless,  some- 
thing within  me  that  told  me  I  should  not  fail. 
The  self-respect  which  had  not  abandoned  me  at 
Oxford,  where  every  thing  was  new,  would,  I 
thought,  bear  me  through  this  trial,  not  severer  in 
proportion  than  that  I  had  undergone. 

Exclusive  of  this,  the  man  I  had  the  most,  and 
indeed  only  cause  to  fear,  had  seemed,  by  bis  consi- 
deration and  urbanity,  to  put  all  fear  to  sleep ; 
and  as  for  others,  why  should  I  fear  them  ?  They 
were  but  human,  like  myself,  and  if  they  were  ill- 
bred  enough  to  despise  me  for  not  knowing  forms  I 
had  never  been  taught,  I  felt  I  could  despise  them 
with  more  justice  in  my  turn,  for  not  havmg  com- 
mon  sense  any  more  than  common  good  nature. 

As  it  was,  therefore,  I  felt  bold,  and  even  pro- 
mised my  inquiring  diqx>sition  some  pleasant  food 
in  examining  the  new  habits  and  manners  to  which 
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I  expected  to  be  introduced.  I  was  even  impatient 
for  the  dinner  hour,  and  could  not  be  persuaded, 
by  a  sort  of  valet  de  pktee  whom  I  had  hired,  that 
if  I  waited  half  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed, 
I  should  yet  find  none  of  the  company  assembled. 

I  was  in  Grosvenor  Street  exactly  as  the  clock 
struck  six — a  dinner  hour  fashionably  late  in  those 
days — and  found  that  my  valet  knew  these  things, 
at  least,  better  than  myself;  for  not  a  creature  was 
in  the  drawing-room,  not  even  Lord  Castleton, 
whom  I  at  least  expected  to  see  prepared  to  receive 
his  guests.  So  far  from  it,  the  company  was  more 
than  half  assembled  before  he  made  his  appearance. 
As  they,  however,  all  knew  one  another,  nobody 
fdt  any  awkwardness  but  myself. 

Both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  they  dropt  in, 
levelled  their  eye-glasses  at  me,  but  instantly  low- 
ered them  on  finding  that  they  did  not  know  me, 
treating  me  as  if  I  were  one  of  the  tables  or 
chairs.  Natural  benignity  told  me  this  was  wrong, 
and  I  thought  not  better  of  these  persons  of  the 
highest  English  monde  for  this  sample  of  their 
breeding. 

While  reflecting  upon  this,  as  if  to  relieve  me, 
Granville,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  twelve  months, 
and  thought  still  on  the  continent,  was  announced. 
He  knew  everybody  in  the  room  ;  and  seeing  him 
accost  me  with  his  usual  friendliness,  all  the  glasses 
were  again  pointed  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  again 
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lowered,  as  if,  curiosity  being  satisfied,  I  had  a  right 
to  no  more. 

At  length,  my  lord  himself  entered,  and  by  pre- 
senting me  to  several  of  his  guests,  gave  me  a  sort 
of  passport  to  all,  and  relieved  me  from  the  embar- 
rassment of  feeling  alone  in  a  crowd.  What  struck 
me  was,  that  he  seemed  under  no  sort  of  conscious- 
ness from  having  allowed  his  company  to  be  so  long 
assembled  without  him ;  nor  did  they  in  the  smallest 
degree  appear  to  think  that,  being  a  minister,  it  was 
out  of  the  common  course  of  things.  I  had  now 
been  introduced  to  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 
several  ladies  and  gentlewomen,  but  the  inveterate 
immovability  of  the  English  character  displayed 
itself  even  in  this  miserable  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  dinner ;  for,  as  to  that  repast,  nobody  seemed 
to  recollect  for  what  purpose  he  or  she  was  invited ; . 
an  equanimity  which  rather  surprised  me.  There 
was  an  evident  pause  for  something,  which  I  could 
not  expound. 

At  length  it  was  explained  by  the  arrival  of 
a  lady,  seemingly  of  superior  order,  and  really 
worth  waiting  for — a  being  of  no  ordinary  quality 
or  pretensions,  in  whom  the  very  first  glance  of 
the  eye  and  the  first  vibration  of  the  ear  dis- 
covered a  marked  difl^erence  and  superiority  as  to 
dress,  manners,  and  general  ion  de  80ci6t£^  which 
threw  all  others  into  shade.  Though  not  abscK 
lutely  youngs  ^^^  ^^  eminently  beautiful]^  or  rather 
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handsome,  and  her  form  and  manner  of  that  pecu- 
liar cast  to  set  off  impressiyely  the  richness  of  her 
attire,  in  which  her  diamonds  seemed  only  a  natu- 
ral part  of  herself. 

Had  this  lady  been  merely  outwardly  beautiful, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  have  exclaimed  with 
Prior— 

"  O !  wfaat  perfections  must  that  person  share, 
Who  fairest  is  esteem'd  where  all  are  fair  T* 

But  her  beauty  was  the  least  of  her  attractions, 
for  her  first  bloom  was  past.  Yet  though,  perhaps, 
thirty  years  of  age,  there  was  a  set  of  features 
which  spoke  such  nobleness,  combined  with  such 
firankness,  such  modest  intelligence,  and  at  the 
same  time  such  self-possession,  the  effect  of  con- 
stant intercourse  with,  or  rather  of  presiding  in, 
good  company,  that  you  would  have  been  sorry  to 
have  exchanged  the  woman  for  the  girl :  for  she 
had  all  the  sparkle  of  a  girl's  first  impression,  with 
all  the  ease  of  deportment  which  none  but  a  woman 
can  display. 

As  I  was  lately  from  Oxford,  and  not  very  long 
from  school,  perhaps  a  little  mythological  pedantry 
may  be  forgiven  me,  though  now  a  minister's 
secretary,  when  I  thought  I  saw  in  this  superior 
lady  the  majesty  of  Juno,  the  grace  of  Venus,  and 
the  sense  of  Minerva.* 

*  In  my  old  age  I  am  tempted  to  sappress  this  obsenration,  as 
pedantic  schoolboy  nonsense ;  but  as  I  was  scarcely  at  years  of 
discretion  when  I  made  it,  I  let  it  stand. 
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It  is  the  observation,  I  think,  of  Chesterfield, 
that  m  every  company  or  society  there  is  always 
some  one  person  who  takes  a  lead — one  who  by  a 
sort  of  tacit  consent  is  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
and  whom,  par  excellence^  all  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider and  obey  as  the  lord  or  lady  of  the  ascendant 
for  the  time  being.  Such  certainly  was  this  emi- 
nent person. 

She  seemed  to  know  everybody  in  the  room^ 
and  be  perfectly  at  her  ease  with  them ;  was  parti- 
cularly so  with  Lord  Castleton,  who  I  found  was 
her  uncle,  and  gracious  with  Granville,  who  was 
most  profound  in  his  attention  to  her.  This  she 
appeared  to  receive  with  good-will,  but  as  if  it  was 
entirely  her  due ;  and  while  I  was  wondering  with 
myself  who  this  queen  could  be — so  surrounded  by 
subjects — judge  my  surprise,  when  Lord  Castleton 
advancing,  presented  me  to  her  as  his  niece.  Lady 
Hungerford. 

From  the  mere  glimpse  I  had  had  of  her  in  Bin- 
field  churchyard,  muffled  in  her  walking  disguise,  no 
wonder  if  I  could  not  recollect  her;  but  now  the 
truth  rushed  upon  me,  and  association  made  her  of 
ten  times  more  consequence  even  than  she  was  from 
herself  alone.  Could  I  indeed  forget  that  interest- 
ing bust,  in  that  too  interesting  surreptitious  visit 
to  the  summer-house  at  Foljambe  Park  ? 

Yet  she  wanted  not  this  association  to  create  in 
me  the  most  pure  admiration,  which  indeed  I  only 
shared  in  common  with  all  others  who  knew  her. 
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To  account  for  this,  let  me  indulge  my  readers  and 
myself  with  a  more  detailed  memorial  of  her. 

Nobly  allied,  and  the  widow  of  a  viscount,  of 
great  personal  influence  ;  with  moreover  a  large 
jointure,  which  gave  her  great  command  of  the 
materiel  for  display  in  the  fashionable  world :  had 
she  no  further  pretensions  than  these,  she  must 
have  taken  a  high  station  in  high  society.  But 
she  had  others  of  a  still  higher  character. 

Still  what  may  be  thought  young ;  very  hand- 
some, though  of  maturer  beauty ;  very  elegant, 
very  accomplished,  and  with  no  small  portion  of 
talent  (particularly  for  observing  all  that  was  pass*- 
ing  around  her),  she  felt  herself  a  great  centre  of 
attraction  in  various  circles,  whether  of  the  idle  or 
busy,  the  literary  or  political,  the  elegant  or 
rational. 

What  was  a  great  aid  to  this,  she  was  of  a 
frank  and  friendly  nature,  and  would  rather  do 
good  than  ill ;  and  though  with  wit,  sufficient  to 
make  folly  ridiculous  where  it  intruded,  yet  never 
seeking,  unless  he  deserved  it,  to  make  any  person 
uncomfortable. 

Hence,  she  was  really  courted  for  more  than  her 
mere  fashion,  and  while  all  admired  the  peculiar 
ease  and  fascination  of  her  manner,  they  gave  her 
still  more  credit  for  her  talents  and  sense.  Young 
men  were  particularly  fond  of  cultivating  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  she   in   return  was   pleased   (as 
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indeed  no  one  had  better  means)  to  bring  young 
men  forward  in  good  society. 

Lord  Castleton,  I  afterwards  found,  was  very 
proud  of  her,  often  calling  her  *<that  superior 
woman,  my  niece." 

Of  such  a  person,  who  would  suppose  that  the 
decayed  gentleman,  the  Yorkshire  farmer's  son, 
could  ever  obtain  the  commonest  notice,  especially 
on  a  first  introduction  ?  But  so  it  was,  and  by  means 
which  perhaps  may  seem  still  more  surprising ;— - 
to  explain  which,  let  us  proceed  by  steps. 

In  times  long  gone  by,  now  talked  of  as  we  talk 
of  romance — York  and  Lancaster  to  wit — the  Lord 
Hungerford,  decapitated  as  a  Lancasterian  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  left  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  being  res- 
tored in  blood  by  Henry  VII.,  carried  her  grand- 
father's title  of  Hungerford,  together  with  his 
esta*tes,  into  the  family  of  Hastings,  by  her  mar* 
riage  with  George,  first  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

The  connection  thus  produced  between  the  two 
families  was  never  forgotten  among  its  most  re- 
mote branches  to  the  latest  time ;  so  that  the  late 
viscount,  and  of  course  his  accomplished  wife, 
were  perfectly  well  known  to  the  family  of  Fol- 
jambe  Park. 

This  was  marked  by  an  annual  visit  while  the 
viscount  was  alive,  and  still  more  by  having  pro* 
duced  a  warm  and  mutual  affection  between  Bertha 
and  Lady  Hungerford,  begun  in  the  childhood  of 
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the  former,  who  still  continued  to  call  her  by  the 
endearing  title  of  chere  maman. 

Lady  Hungerford  had  only  been  a  fortnight  from 
the  Park,  where  she  had  passed  three  days  with  its 
inmates,  when  it  was  thus  my  fortune  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  notice  by  Lord  Castleton.  Judge 
my  feelings,  when,  with  the  grace  and  frankness 
that  belonged  to  her,  far  away  from  that  haughty 
air  of  protection  which  many  in  the  same  situation 
would  have  exhibited,  she  said, 

^^  I  know  more  of  Mr.  De  Clifford  than  perhaps 
he  thinks,  for  I  have  lately  seen  his  friends,  Mr. 
and  Miss  Hastings,  who  talked  of  him  with  much 
esteem." 

I  own  this  flushed  my  cheek,  an^  I  could  only 
answer  they  were  too  good. 

"  Nay,'*  said  Lady  Hungerfofd,  "  that  is  but  a 
cold  reception  of  their  recollection,  especially  as 
they  accompanied  it  with  many  kind  particulars  ; 
which,  however,  I  shall  not  tell  you,  for  fear  the 
philosophy  which  they  say  belongs  to  you  should 
be  put  to  the  test.'' 

She  said  this  archly,  and  with  a  smile,  and 
Granville,  who  was  watching  us,  and  saw  it,  whis- 
pered me,  after  she  was  separated  from  us  by 
other  company—"  The  smile  of  that  lady  is  worth  a 
million." 

What  this  meant  I  did  not  know,  but  from  the 
account  I  have  given  of  Lady  Hungerford,  the 
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reBult  of  after^acquaiDtanoe,  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood. 

In  fact,  is  was  my  great  good  fortune  to  find 
favour  with  this  el^ant  lady;  for,  some  days 
afterwards^  Lord  Castletbn  told  me  he  had  been 
speaking  to  her  about  me,  <^  when,"  jsaid  he,  <*  she 
observed  that  at  our  dinner  party  she  liked  your 
manner,  which  was  quiet,  yet  collected ;  modest, 
yet  with  no  mauvaise  honte ;  that  you  seemed  a 
youth  of  promise ;  and  that  as  to  your  present  un* 
acquaintance  with  les  usages^  which  I  told  her 
gave  you  serious  alarm,  that  would  soon  mend 
with  observation,  and,  as  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
my  tutorage ;  to  >Yhich  I  could  not  help  replying, 
that  her  own  instruction  would  be  far  more  effi- 
cacious.'" 

At  this,  Lord  Castleton  said,  she  smiled,  and 
observed  that  Granville,  since  our  dinner  party,  had 
told  her  so  much  about  me,  that  she  was  almost 
inclined  to  undertake  it. 

"  I  tell  you  all  this,''  said  Lord  Castleton, "  to 
give  you  the  encouragement  you  say  you  want,  to 
put  you  more  at  your  ease  in  the  circles  in  which 
you  are  to  move,  and  to  which  you  have  been 
hitherto  a  stranger — a  fault  which,  as  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  says,  will  very  soon  mend,  particularly  if 
she  should  really  choose  to  patronize  you,  as  she 
has  done  by  more  than  one  young  man.  For,  give 
me  leave  to  tell  you,''  added  he,  ^^  that  no  female  in 
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England  or  France  has  it  more  in  her  power  to 
bring  forward  ^youths  unknown  to  fame/  to  a 
respectable,  and  even  a  distinguished  place  in 
society,  if  they  are  fit  for  it/' 

Lord  Castleton  ccmcluded  with  telling  me  that  I 
bad  been  also  much  obliged  to  the  Hastings  family 
for  their  mention  of  me  to  his  niece,  and  advised 
me  to  present  myself  to  her  that  very  mcMming. 

^*  She  will,  I  dare  say,  seeyou,^  said  he ;  ^'  and  if 
^  does,  though  very  penetrating  in  observation, 
do  not  be  afraid  of  her,  and  above  all,  do  not  act, 
nor  affect  either  to  set  off  your  acquirements,  or 
veil  what  you  may  think  your  deficiencies.  Be 
what  you  are,  natural  and  unaffected ;  you  will 
find  your  account  in  it." 

I  thanked  Lord  Castleton  quite  as  much  for  this 
as  for  any  of  his  other  favours,  for  I  was  really 
much  impressed  with  Lady  Hungerford,  and  gladly 
obeyed  his  suggestion  to  call  upon  her  that  moriy- 
ing.  I  went,  therefore,  immediately  to  Berkeley 
Square,  was  let  in,  and  found  her  in  her  &oudo»>, 
so  occupied  with  a  book,  that  at  first  she  did  not 
bear  me  announced.  The  book  I  saw,  on  her  put- 
ting it  down,  was  Shakspeare,  and  the  play 
Cynd)eline. 

The  boudoir  breathed  nothing  but  elegance,  and 
from  an  abundant  supply  of  beautiful  flowers,  all 
the  freshness  of  spring.  She  seemed  herself  a 
magnificent    rose.     Marbles,   alabasters,  mirrors. 
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pendules,  and  well-bound  books,  surrounded  her; 
every  thing  was  richerchi. 

But  it  was  her  dress — though  only  a  morning 
one,  so  inimitably  put  on,  and  so  gracefully  adapted 
to  the  airiness  of  her  shape,  and  the  unaffected, 
I  had  almost  said,  the  careless  grace  of  her  move- 
ments— ^that  most  fixed  me.  This  dress,  or  rather 
the  grace  with  which  it  was  worn,  were  I  to  try  a 
hundred  years,  I  never  could  describe.  Luckily,  it 
has  been  done  inimitably  already,  by  one  who  must 
have  drawn  it  from  the  Lady  Hungerford  of  his 
time,  aided  by  the  charm  of  his  own  imagination  :-— 

**  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  ;— 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me, 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art, 
That  strike  mine  eye  but  not  my  heart." 

In  this  apparently  sweet  neglect,  but  real  pro- 
priety of  dress,  Lady  Hungerford  seemed  an  en- 
chantress in  her  faery  palace.  How  different  from 
any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in  the  common-place  life 
I  had  led,  confined,  with  the  one  exception  of  Fol- 
jambe  Park,  to  Oxford,  or  my  own  homely  home. 
To  be  sure,  Foljambe  Park  was  rich  and  imposing, 
and  Bertha  herself  a  sweet  daughter  of  elegance ; 
but  her's  was  the  elegance  of  nature  alone ;  Lady 
Hungerford's,  of  nature  united  with  just  so  much 
art  as  could  supply  ornament  where  it  might  be 
wanted,  and  no  more. 
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She  received  me  with  that  genuine  politeness, 
equaUy  removed  from  ceremony  and  familiarity, 
which,  from  putting  you  at  your  ease,  has  been 
called  artificial  good-nature,  but  here  the  good- 
nature seemed  innate. 

<*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  De  Clifford,^  said 
she,  ^^  for  this  visit,  for,  exclusive  of  Lord  Castle- 
ton  being  so  interested  about  you,  you  are  the 
friend  of  those  dear  friends  of  mine,  the  Hast- 
ings, and  also  of  another  old  friendy  Mr.  Granville, 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect ;  nay,  I  also  have 
had  the  honour  of  knowing,  and  being  in  my  girl- 
hood very  much  afraid  of,  that  '  potent,  grave,  and 
reverend  signor,'  Mr.  Fothergill,  when  he  was  the 
inmate  of  Lord  Castleton,  and  who,  I  believe,  was 
your  tutor.  Thus,  then,  you  must  think  yourself 
any  thing  but  an  absolute  stranger.'^ 

This  seemed  charmingly  frank,  and  I  returned 
my  acknowledgments  as  well  as  I  could,  and  said 
something  about  condescension,  when  she  stopt 
me  short,  and  said  with  animation, 

"  Condescension  is  a  word  which  I  neither  like 
nor  admit,  except  on  high  days  and  holidays,  or  at 
court,  where  every  thing  is  sophisticated.  Now,  I 
have  been  told  that  you  are  any  thing  but  sophisti- 
cated—that Nature  is  your  goddess — and  that,  at 
present  at  least,  you  are  not  able  to.  call  either  per- 
sons or  things  but  by  their  right  names.  I  own 
this  to  me  is  a  phenomenon  which  I  seldom  see, 
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though  it  pleases  me  when  I  do.  But  as  I  have 
been  told|  too,  that  you  are  very  proud,  I  am 
sure  you  would  wish  to  discard  condescension 
from  your  vocabulary ;  so  we  will  have  no  more 
of  it." 

All  this  while  I  was  standing,  and  she  went  on 
therefore: 

^^  Now  sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  not  as  a  fine 
lady,  as  perhaps  I  have  been  represented  to  you, 
but  as  one  who  loves  ingenuousness  wherever  it  can 
be  found  ;  so  be  as  ingenuous  as  you  please.  To 
be  so  myself,  however,  I  must  tell  you  (here  she 
looked  at  her  pendule)  that  I  have  just  one  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  no  more,  to  give  you,  for  I  have 
an  appointment  at  three  with  a  very  great  lady 
who  waits  for  nobody,  and  which,  therefore,  I  must 
attend." 

Who  would  not  be  encouraged  by  such  a  speech, 
and  such  demeanour  ?  and  yet  the  very  frankness 
of  it  abashed  me;  for  it  seemed  to  interdict  all 
common-place  matters,  and  I  knew  not  enough  of 
her,  or  perhaps  was  too  desirous  to  say  something 
agreeable,  to  know  where  to  begin. 

She  saw  this,  and  was  probably  amused,  for  she 
said,  in  a  rallying  tone, 

"  Come ;  why  don't  you  take  me  at  my  word, 
for  I  knpw  you  can  ?  You  would  not  be  so  silent 
if  you  were  either  at  Foljambe  Park,  or  with  your 
friend  Mr.  Granville."' 
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At  this  I  felt  myself  reddening  uncomfortabljr, 
and  stammered  out, 

<<  Though  your  ladyship  will  not  permit  the 
word  condescension,  I  may  at  least  say  you  are 
Tery  good,  which  I  am  sure  I  feel  you  to  be/' 

*^  I  know  not  what  you  call  good,"  readied  she ; 
**  but  I  have  no  scruple  to  say  that  Lord  Castle* 
ton^s  and  Mr.  Granville's  account  of  you,  to  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Hastings  (O !  how  I  waited  to 
hear  his  daughter  joined  with  him,  but  in  vain), 
has  given  me  an  interest  about  you.  I  hear  you 
are  very  romantic,  though  very  natural ;  very 
proud,  though  very  humble ;  in  short,  a  contra- 
diction, and  I  love  contradictions,  at  least  if  no 
more  than  what  I  was  wrapt  up  in  when  you  were 
announced,  in  an  author  who  I  am  also  told  you 
revere  as  a  demi-god,  and  can  say  him  by  heart.**' 

At  this  she  took  up  the  play  she  was  busy  with 
on  my  arrival,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  that 
then  had  so  much  engaged  her — 

"  O !  thou  goddess, 
Tbou  divine  Nature,  bow  thyself  thou  blason'st 
Id  these  two  princely  boys  I  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyr  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head :  and  yet  as  rough, 
Their  royal  blood  enchaTd,  at  the  rudest  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  makes  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

She  read  this  with  precision  and  feeling,  adding, 
^^  but  I  must  give  you  a  various  reading  upon  this. 
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proposed  by  Mr.  Granville  (for  it  was  he  who  ap* 
plied  this  passage  to  you),  and  said  that  for  *  royal 
blood/  we  must  read  *  De  Clifford  blood/  Is  it 
so?" 

Though  all  this  was  very  personal,  I  cannot  say 
but  I  was  charmed.  I  was  pleased  with  the  mere 
thought  that  I  was  of  sufficient  consequence  for 
her  to  be  occupied  about  me,  and  still  more  with 
her  manner  of  letting  me  know  it.  I  saw  in  her  a 
woman  of  the  very  first  breeding  in  the  country^ 
full  of  the  most  agreeable  qualities,  and,  withal, 
the  intimate  friend  of  a  person  I  had  adored  but 
despaired  of;  and  yet  condescending  (for  I  must  use 
the  word)  to  be  pleased  in  making  a  comparatively 
humble  creature  pleased  with  himself. 

Her  confidence  excited  mine;  I  threw  off  my 
constraint,  and  my  mind  gave  itself  up  to  the  plea- 
sure which  a  participation  of  congenial  sentiments, 
when  inequality  is  forgotten,  never  fails  to  produce. 

This  congeniality  was  here  called  forth  by  the 
play  from  which  she  had  quoted  the  lines  which 
she  said  Granville  had  applied  to  me;  and,  once 
upon  Cymbeline,  we  soon  fell  upon  other  passages, 
and  I  had  the  happiness  of  finding  that  all  I  said 
of  the  beautiful  character  of  Imogen  met  her  own 
feelings  in  every  point;  and  when  the  pendule 
struck  three,  she  seemed  sorry,  saying,  with  pecu- 
liar grace,  she  was  not  surprised  at  all  that  Gran- 
ville and  Miss  Hastings  had  said  of  me. 
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She^  however,  told  me  that  Lord  Castleton  had 
informed  her  of  all  the  tormenting  difficulties  in 
which  I  felt  plunged,  firom  being  a  stranger  to  the 
new  world  I  was  in — ^its  manners  and  maxims— and, 
above  all,  as  to  the  mysteries  of  what  is  called 
fashionable  life.  To  be  instructed  in  this,  she  told 
me  with  a  smile,  that  Lord  Castleton  had  asked 
leave  to  send  me  to  her  school,  which,  from  the 
specimen  of  the  scholar,  she  said  she  was  very  wil- 
ling to  allow. 

**  So,  as  you  now  know  the  school-room,^  added 
she,  '<  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again.  Besides,  I 
may  be  a  scholar  as  well  as  you ;  for  while  I  teach 
you  the  beau  monde^  you  may  teach  me  Shakspeare; 
and  now  adieu,  for  I  see  I  am  summoned.  There 
is  not  time  even  for  a  take-leave  compliment.^ 

The  meaning  of  this  was,  that  one  of  the  royal 
coaches  was  at  the  door  to  take  her  to  the  palace, 
where  she  was  in  high  favour,  as  well  as  place ; 
and  I  proceeded  to  my  little  lodging  in  Green 
Street,  with  the  sort  of  confused  pleasantness  which 
a  man  feels  when  he  wakes  from  a  busy  and  crowded, 
but  very  delightful  dream. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CONTAINING  A  VERY  LEARNED  DISSERTATION 
UPON  FASHION,  IN  WHICH  A  LADY  OF  THE 
FIRST    FASHION   DISTINGUISHES    HERSELF. 

The  plague   of  such    antickt  lisping,  affecting  fantasticoes. 

Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be 

thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these  iashion-mongera,  who 

stand  so  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on 

the  old  bench  ? 

Shacspeare.  — ISomeo  jr  Ju&ef. 

I  TRUST  that  the  picture  of  the  delightful  lady 
whom  I  attempted  to  set  before  my  readers  in  the 
last  chapter,  has  created  the  interest  for  her  which 
she  deserves. 

Lord  Castleton  was  pleased  with  my  description 
of  the  intercourse'  I  had  with  her,  and  still  more 
with  the  account  she  gave  of  it  herself. 

"  You  cannot,''  said  he,  "  cultivate  lier  too 
much — that  is,  if  Granville  will  permit  you.'' 

These  words  surprised  me,  for  I  thought  more 
was  meant  than  met  the  ear.  It  had  occurred  to 
me,  as  indeed  may  be  remembered,  that  the  only 
cause  of  Granville's  power  to  resist  Bertha  was  his 
heart  being  already  occupied ;  and  it  now  struck 
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me,  from  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  that  Lady 
Hungerford  was  the  amulet  that  protected  him. 
She  was  certainly  the  magnet  that  drew  and  kept 
him  so  long  at  Paris.  She  was  the  reason,  best 
known  ta  himsdf^  which  enabled  him  to  see,  speak 
to,  serve,  and  admire  Bertha  without  loving  her. 
In  short,  Lady  Hungerford,  I  supposed,  was  the 
Sacharissa  who  had  rendered  Bertha  no  more  than 
an  Amoret. 

Well ;  I  gave  him  joy.  I  was  sincerely  glad ; 
for,  from  what  I  could  observe,  his  Sacharissa  was 
disposed  to  be  more  kind  than  Waller^s.  And 
yet 

Ah  !  if  it  were  not  for  those  and  yets^  how  many- 
hearts  would  be  spared  anxiety !  how  unfounded 
would  be  the  complaint,  that  *^  the  course  of  true 
love  never  did  run  smooth/' 

Yes ;  there  was  a  strong  **  and  yet  ^  against 
poc»r  Granville.  For,  with  all  his  high  coonec- 
ticms,  talents,  reputation,  admittance,  he  was  but 
a  younger  brother,  with  a  younger  brother's  for- 
tune.     Yet (for  there   was  a  yet  on  the 

other  side)  five  thousand  a  year  jointure,  and  love ! 
tf  there  was  love  ! 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  I  was  reasoning 
upon  my  own  case ;  for  in  truth  I  now  discovered, 
if  my  suspicion  was  right,  that  Granville's  case 
was  very  little  different  from  mine ;  in  which  I 
oaily  forgot  the  little  circumstances  that  my  father 
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was  a  fanner,  his  a  courtier  and  a  man  of  fortune ; 
his  mistress  at  least  fond  of  his  company ;  while 
mine  had  allowed  me  to  depart  from  her  for  ever. 

But  let  me  return  to  my  narrative. 

From  my  admiration  of  Lady  Hungerford,  as 
well  as  the  encouragement  she  gave  me,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  I  again  presented  myself  at  her 
door,  and  I  was  again  admitted  into  that  temple  of 
elegance— -the  boudoir  where  she  passed  her  morn- 
ings. 

She  was  gracious  as  ever,  and  asked  me  how  I 
got  on  in  the  science  of  fashion,  for  science  she 
termed  it. 

"  I  believe,'*  said  she,  "  there  is  no  taking  a  de- 
gree in  it  at  Oxford,  nor  even  any  professors  of  it 
to  have  recourse  to  on  an  emergency  ?" 

**  That  I  can  answer  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge," replied  I. 

**  After  all,  then,**  continued  she,  "  I  believe 
what  I  have  heard,  that  London,  as  it  is  the 
largest,  is  also  the  best  university.  We  have  indeed 
many  professors  of  this  science  here,  though  with 
very  different  qualifications.'*' 

"  It  is  this  difference,"  answered  I,  "  in  those 
who  profess  to  have  the  same  knowledge  and  the 
same  reputation  in  the  science,  which  puzzles  me ; 
and  this  it  is,  upon  which,  under  your  ladyship's 
auspices,  I  so  wish  to  be  enlightened,  I  see  a 
number  of  human   beings  divided  into  different 
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circles,  and  by  no  means  shewing  the  same  cha- 
racter or  maBs^s ;  not  even  of  the  same  rank  or 
condition,  fortune  or  talents ;  and  yet  all  calling 
themselves,  or  claiming  to  be  called,  the  fashion- 
able world.  Are  they  all  entitled  to  this  privilege, 
or  only  a  few  ?  and  if  not  all,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  genuine  and  original  from  the  coun- 
terfeit and  the  copyists  ? '" 

**  You  have  advanced  pretty  far,**  said  Lady 
Hungerford,  <'  in  having  already  found  out  that 
there  is  this  distinction.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
one  that  has  that  tact.^ 

**  It  is  important,  however,"  said  I,  **  because, 
having  no  pretension  myself,  but  seeking  a  proper 
model  for  imitation,  I  may  be  misled  by  false 
colours,  and  instead  of  being  well-bred,  may  turn 
out  to  be  ridiculous." 

**  Nothing  more  true,"  said  Lady  Hungerford, 
*^  if  you  were  without  the  tact  I  have  mentioned, 
and  which  I  believe  you  to  possess — the  tact  to 
discover  the  real  tournure  from  the  false.  For 
toumure,  after  all,  js  perhaps  the  appropriate 
word,  far  more  definite  in  its  signification  than 
fashion  itself,  so  generally  used,  and  become  so 
common,  that  it  is  now  almost  confounded  with  its 
opposite — vulgarity." 

I  thanked  her  for  this  new  light  as  to  terms,  and 
hoped  it  would  lead  to  farther  acquisitions  in  what 
she  had  so  properly  called  the  science. 
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I  was  thus  proceeding  with  apologies,  when  ^e 
stopt  me,  as  she  had  once  before. 

^*  No  apologies,  if  you  please ;  I  have  told  Lord 
Castleton  that  I  would  take  you  as  a  pupil,  and  I 
will  even  produce  you  when  you  feel  bold  enough 
to  wish  it.  In  short,'  exclusive  of  I/ord  Castleton^s 
interest  about  you,  there  is  something  in  you  that 
pleases  me ;  and  as  he  has  commended  you  to  my 
instructions,  in  order  to  obtain  the  only  thing  you 
say  you  want,  this  taurnurey  this  ton  de  la  par- 
faUement  bonne  cofnpagnief  I  have  given  you 
leave  to  cultivate  me,  and  you  shall  study  my  ac- 
quaintance^ which  will,  perhaps,  enlighten  and 
initiate  you  into  what  you,  who  are  a  philosopher, 
will  no  doubt  call  the  philosophy  of  fashion, 
better  than  all  direct  lectures  or  your  own  specu- 
lations." 

I  thanked  her,  as  became  me,  and  said,  with  a 
low  bow,  that  in  such  a  school,  and  with  such  a 
sincere  admiration  for  my  preceptress,  I  was  not 
without  hopes  that  I  should  succeed. 

"  Very  good,''  said  she,  "  your  bow  and  your 
gratitude  are  particularly  graceful,  and  in  a  tHe  a 
tetCf  such  as  this,  I  will  not  blame  you  for  a  few 
compliments  to  my  ladyship's  abilities ;  but  if  your 
wish  be  to  acquire  the  real  toumure  we  talk  of, 
and  which  alone  can  be  denominated  real  yiuAion,  I 
must  caution  you  to  be  as  sparing  as  possiUe  of 
direct  compliments,  and  particularly  the  repetition. 
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or,  if  possible,  the  mention  of  the  hackneyed  title 
of  ladyship.  It  would  defeat  your  pretensions  in 
a  moment.^ 

I  thought  this  odd.  "  What,''  said  I,  <«  may  I 
not  express  the  approbation,  or  admiration,  or 
^ew  the  respect  I  feel,  if  I  am  sincere  P 

**  Nothing  so  dangerous,''  replied  she.  *•  If  ever 
you  shew  the  least  dependence  upon  another  for 
any  thing  which  such  compliments  imply,  you  are 
gone.  And  as  for  the  perpetual  recourse  to  one's 
title,  far  from  evincing  the  politeness  aimed  at,  it  will 
rank  you  with  menials.  No  one  will  look  upon 
you  except  as  an  object  of  compassion,  and  you 
will  be  far,  very  far,  from  that  admission  of  perfect 
equality,  for  which  all  persons  of  true  fashion  give 
one  another  credit.  You  may  be  guilty  indeed  of 
a  little  flattery  now  and  then,  but  it  must  be  well 
wrapt  up,  and  rather  by  innuendo  than  staringly 
obvious." 

Here  she  laughed  at  her  own  learned  mode  of 
treating  the  subject ;  which,  however,  she  said  was 
important  enough  to  justify  it ;  to  which  I  agreed, 
and  promised  never  to  let  approbation,  or  respect, 
for  any  body,  or  any  thing,  again  dishonour  my 
pretensions.  But  as  to  ever  understanding  the 
arcana  of  what  did  or  did  not  constitute  fashion,  I 
owned  I  despaired. 

"  At  Oxford,  in  your  cloister,  and  among 
pedants  who  know  nothing  of  courts,  but  their 

VOL.  III.  .      B 
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quadrangles,  I  could  believe  this,"  said  Lady 
Hungerford.  ^*  But  here,  in  the  very  midst  of 
natM  autresy  as  we  are  called '" 

"Ah!  those  happy  ^  nous  autrea^*^  I  cried. 
"  Though  I  see  and  feel  all  their  superiority,  I 
know  not  what  precise  qualification  it  is  that  gives 
them  their  claims  to  that  mysterious  appellation. 
For  I  see  people  possessing  it  as  a  title  of  the 
first  consequence,  who  are  yet  of  not  much  conse- 
quence themselves,  nay,  some  of  them  of  no  conse- 
quence at  all,  but  really  in  downright  poverty ; 
while  others,  rolling  in  riches,  toil  often  in  quest  of 
it  in  vain.  Now,  I  should  have  thought  that  riches, 
at  least,  which  command  every  thing  else,  might 
command  this  also.^ 

"  Riches,"  replied  Lady  Hungerford,  rather 
contemptuously,  "  are  the  last  things  which  can 
confer  it  upon  any  one  not  fitted  for  it.  It  cannot 
be  bought  with  money,  and  you  might  as  well  sup- 
pose a  Dutch  skipper,  refined,  as  Congreve  says, 
from  a  whale  fishery,  could  have  sculptured  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  as  that  a  man  on  account  of  his 
wealth  could  pass  muster  as  a  man  of  fashion.^ 

"  But  riches  would  surely  go  a  good  way  to- 
wards it,***  observed  I. 

"  Of  themselves,  not  a  step,**  said  she ;  "  nay, 
in  many  instances  they  would  be  much  in  the  way, 
by  enabling  people  to  make  themselves  ridiculous, 
which  pers(»is  of  fashion  never  are.     I  allow,  how- 
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ever,  they  are  sometimes  very  canvenienty  so  as 
occasionally  to  make  their  possessors  toieraiedj  but 
no  more,  and  pn]y  on  particular  occasions." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  I,  "  it  was  but  yesterday  that 
I  dined  with  Mr.  Grogram,  the  great  scrivener, 
who  asked  me,  because  I  was  Lord  Castleton's 
secretary,  to  meet  Lord  Rufus  Urban.  Lord 
Rufus  has  this  Ummuref  I  suppose  ?" 

<<  Nobody  more  of  it ;  scarcely  any  one  so  much. 
But  what  then  ?" 

**  Why,  Mr.  Grogram  is  the  most  vulgar  of 
mankind— vulgar  in  mind,  in  person,  in  manners, 
conversation,  and  dress;  and  yet  Lord  Rufus 
seemed  quite  at  home  with  him  ;  nay,  enjoyed  his 
dinner,  pronounced  the  claret  excellent,  and  in  the 
evening  played  several  rubbers  at  whist ;  though, 
even  to  me,  Mr.  Grogram  and  all  his  company 
were  of  the  very  coarsest  tone." 

Lady  Hungerford  smiled,  and  said — ^^  You  will 
soon  find  this  out.  As  high  men  in  rank  and 
breeding  as  Lord  Rufus,  will  sometimes,  nay,  not 
un&equently,  lay  aside  their  refinement  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  good  dinner,  which  I  suppose  Mr. 
Grogram  gave."" 

^'  The  best  possible,"  said  I,  ^^  as  to  cookery ; 
indeed  the  cooks  and  most  of  the  materiel  were 
from  Paris." 

*^  Just  so ;  and  as  to  the  whist,  pray  did  Mr. 
Grogram  win  ok  lose  P*^^ 

£  2 
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*'  O  !  ]ost  considerably,  and  well  he  might,  for 
he  cannot  play  at  all — ^nay,  even  revoked." 

^^  Perhaps  on  purpose,^  said  Lady  Hungerford. 
<^A11  dans  les  riglea.  But  these  are  mysteries 
which  cannot  yet  be  explained  to  you ;  you  will 
know  them  in  time.  Meanwhile  should  Mr.  Gro- 
gram  attempt  to  get  into  White* s,  his  low  birth, 
and  lower  manners,  would  for  ever  defeat  such  an 
attempt,  and,  notwithstanding  their  seeming  inti- 
macy, Lord  Rufus  would  be  the  first  to  blackball 
him.'' 

^*  What  an  advantage  then  is  birth,"  said  I, 
thinking  I  had  now  discovered  one  at  least  of  the 
ingredients  of  fashion. 

^^  Be  not  misled  by  that  supposition,"  replied  my 
instructress ;  "  recollect  Pope : — 

'  What  will  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
AJas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.* 

*^  So  it  is  with  real  fashion.  All  the  birth  in  the 
world  will  not  necessarily  give  that  cool  self-pos- 
session, that  air  of  internal  superiority  to  all  awk- 
ward feelings,  or  what  Chesterfield  calls  that 
intrepidity  of  assurance,  which   genuine  fashion 

confers.     Why  the  Duchess  of herself, 

though  full  of  humble  piety,  and  an  angel  in  good- 
ness, handsome  withal,  as  well  as  among  the  highest 
of  the  high  bom,  is  not  considered  as  ^on." 

Beat  out  of  this,  I  tried  talents  and  genius,  and 
mentioned  one  or  two  persons  eminent  in  literature^ 
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and  the  arts,  whom  I  had  akeady  seen  in  fufakm- 
able  parties,  both  at  dinners  and  assemblies. 

Lady  Hungerford  would  not  admit  even  this  as 
a  passport. 

^'  Men  of  genius  certainly,  and  very  respectable 
people,^'  said  she ;  *<  and  if  their  object  is  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  legitimate  ranks  of  real  high  li£^ 
deserving  a  better  fate ;  for  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  lions,  who  have  their  day,  and,  unless 
for  something  more  than  their  literature,  will  be 
soon  forgotten  in  their  persons,  though  their  works 
may  survive.  With  this  class  of  persons  a  single 
piece  of  awkwardness,  an  exhibition  of  mauvaue 
honte  (to  which  most  of  them,  from  want  of  breed- 
ing, are  liable);  even  an  ill-cut  coat;  in  short,  the 
least  vulgarity  impedes  their  advance,  if  it  do  not 
absolutely  annihilate  them.*^ 

I  now  felt  repulsed  right  and  left,  and  asked  if 
personal  beauty,  manners,  grace,  and  accomplish- 
ments, would  not  avail  ? 

.  <*  Manners,"  said  Lady  Hungerford,  '*  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much,  combined  with  other  requi- 
sites ;  but  even  they,  not  of  themselves  alone.  The 
manners  of  a  man  utterly  of  no  consequence,  will  be 
of  themselves  worse  than  of  no  consequence,  for 
they  may  seem  to  claim  a  distinction  not  legitimate. 
Beauty  may  create  admiration  with  the  men,  and 
envy  with  the  women,  but  will  not  confer  the  pri- 
vileges of  noblesse  we  speak  of.  Miss  Pidcock  was 
beautiful  as  a  Houri,  and  as  such  was  intended  to 
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acquire  fashion  henself,  and  bestow  it  upon  her 
sisters.  But  her  name  was  against  her ;  she  was 
produced  by  a  vulgar  aiint ;  Lord  Petronius,  the 
arbiter  elegantiarum  for  the  time  beings  pro- 
ildunced  her  a  milk-maid,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
her." 

'^  Perhaps,'*  said  I,  *^  she  was  not  graceful,  and 
I  own  all  the  beauty  in  the  world,  without  grace, 
could  never  win  me." 

"  Wtnning^'^  replied  my  shrewd  patroness,  good- 
naturedly  laughing,  <^is  not  the  question,  but 
whether  grace,  even  this  most  exquisite,  will  ahne 
raise  a  person  into  fashion  who  has  no  other  pre' 
tension  to  it.  Not  only  it  will  not  (for  how  many 
very  graceful  persons  do  we  not  see  neglected 
though  looked  at),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how 
many  personifications  of  clumsiness  (large  limbs, 
high  shoulders,  and  enormous  bon  point)i  do  we 
not  behold  in  our  best  drawing-rooms  ?  What  ex. 
hibitions  are  there  also  of  Scraggy,  flat,  ill-formed 
machines,  inroUed  in,  and  constituting  what  is  called, 
the  very  best  company !  These  you  will  meet  not 
only  in  the  crSmey  but  in  the  crime  de  la  cremi^y  as 
it  has  been  called,  of  high  socicfty.'" 

<^  Good  heavens !"  cried  I,  astonished  at  these 
difficulties,  <<  if  dl  these  qualifici^ions  fail,  what 
will  succeed  ?" 

**  Nothing,"  answered  the  lady,  **  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  qualifications  we  have  been  canvassing, 
that  indescribable  something  which  we  know  not 
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what  to  call,  though  we  daily  and  hourly  see, 
and  fall  down  before,  and  worship  it  the  moment  it 
appears,  and  yet  can  never  exactly  say  why.  Per- 
haps Hannah  More  characterized  it,  when  she 
wrote  the  line, 

*  All  LeviBon's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's  grace.' 

But  even  this  grace  and  sweetness  must  be  cou- 
pled with  Levison  and  Beaufcnrt's  rank,  Uood,  and 
connexions,  before  it  can  succeed.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
gift  from  nature,  that  rich  gift  to  the  Seymours, 
the  Somersets,  the  Fitzroys,  or  the  Growers,  which 
a  nabob,  and  a  nabob's  wife,  would  give  half  India 
to  be  aide  to  acquire.  But  still  we  know  not  in 
language  to  describe  it,  and  hence,  I  said,  it  was 
indescribable.'^'^ 

^<  Surely,''  said  I,  struck  with  this  ebullition,  <^  if 
you  can  so  well  exemplify  this  something,  so  power- 
ful as  well  as  desirable,  though  it  have  no  name,  it 
cannot  be  so  indescribable  as  you  have  called  it^ 
One  who  understands  so  well  what  it  is  not,  must 
know  what  it  isj  and  therefore  can  tell  at  least  of 
what  it  is  composed.^ 

"  No  I''  answered  the  lady  again ;  "  for  its  ingre- 
dients  are  as  heterogeneous  as  numerous;  by  no 
means  produdng  the  same  effect  upon  all  persons, 
nor  always  upon  the  same  person.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  classed,  or  depended  upon.  They 
may  be  efficient  in  one,  inefficient  in  another; 
attract  here,   repel  there;   conciliate,  or  affront. 
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be  admired,  or  hated ; — according  as  a  combina- 
tion of  fortunate  or  untoward  events  may  pre^'ail 
among  different  parties. 

<'  One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  good  breeding 
may  be  of  two  sorts — one  original,  the  other  imita* 
tive.  Hence  the  manners  of  the  old  nobility  are 
rarely  caught  by  new  men,  from  the  consciousness 
of  superiority  in  the  former,  and  of  inferiority  in 
the  latter,  imbibed  from  their  cradles.  Much  de- 
pends>also  upon  convention,  a  knowledge  of  which, 
and  strict  observance  of  its  laws,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.^ 

"  Would  that  I  could  obtain  this  knowledge,'' 
said  I. 

"  What  you  may  do  when  you  have  been  some 
time  at  Court,  I  know  not,**  returned  Lady  Hun« 
gerford.  "  At  present  you  have  too  much  simpli. 
city,  and  are  too  naturaly  to  take  a  degree  in 
fashion.  If  you  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  you  would 
stare  at  her ;  if  she  was  your  mistress,  you  would 
shew  pleasure ;  if  the  house  was  on  fire,  you  would 
shew  fear/^ 

^'  And  good  cause  too,"  said  I. 

"Aye ;  there  it  is,'*  observed  my  preceptress.  **  I 
said  you  were  too  natural.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  do,  and  I  shall  report  you  to  Lord  Castleton 
accordingly." 

Thus  disported  this  lively  lady  on  a  subject 
which  had  often  puzzled  me,  and  wiser  heads  than 
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mine,  but  which  she  seetned  to  have  considered  as 
philosophically  as  playfuUy. 

The  conference  was  now  about  to  end ;  but  of  a 
sudden  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  not  touched 
upon  a  very  important  part  of  the  subject,  and  that 
it  was  quite  as  necessary  for  one  studying  les 
usages  to  know  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  op- 
posite to  fashion,  as  of  fashion  itself. 

I  propounded  this,  and  asked,  though  we  might 
not  be  able  exactly  to  tell  in  what  fashion  con- 
sisted, whether  it  might  not  assist  the  inquiry  to 
define  its  opposite — vulgarity. 

**  Scientifically  put,*"  said  she.  "  I  find  you  have 
not  been  at  Oxford  for  nothing.  In  truth,  the 
question  is  most  apposite  to  that  we  have  been 
treating ;  certainly,  much  connected  with  it ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  quite  so  difficult ;  for 
though  we  cannot  easily  manage  to  say  more  than 
what  fashion  is  notj  we  can  pretty  well  tell  what 
vulgarity  m." 

"  This  is  what  I  most  devoutly  wish  to  under- 
stand,**^ said  I,  "  though  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
venture  to  doubt  your  powers  of  instruction  here, 
from  the  impossibility  of  your  knowing  any  thing 
of  such  a  subject." 

"  A  very  well-intended  compliment,""  observed 
the  lady  ;  "  I  see  you  have  already  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  one  of  my  precepts,  and,  as  I  told  you  to 
do,  have  tried  at  least  to  wrap  it  well  up.     After 
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all,  perhaps,  I  may  have  hopes  of  you.  And  yet 
you  are  still  most  unlearned  in  the  matter;  for 
don^t  you  see  that  nous  autres  are  not  merely  the 
best,  but  the  exclusive  judges  of  what  does  not 
belong  to  us,  by  being  the  sole  arbiters  of  what 
does.  Ask  a  vulgar  (the  very  vulgaredt  man), 
what  is  vulgarity— he  will  take  care  to  tell  you  it 
cannot  be  himself.  Those  only  can  know  it-— 
or,  at  least,  those  know  it  best — who  are  farthest 
removed  from  it ; — so  that  after  all,  what  you  in- 
tended is  the  reverse  of  a  compliment.  I  quite 
feel  for  your  mistake." 

What  she  really  felt  I  dorft  exactly  know,  but, 
for  myself,  I  felt  this  was  a  palpable  hit,  and  iA 
some  confusion  owned  it. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  "  you  will  do  better  next  time ; 
only  take  notice  that  this  is  another  proof  of  the 
danger  of  attempting  compliments.  And  now  for 
our  subject,  upon  which,  however,  as  we  have  set- 
tled that  we  can  tell  what  vulgarity  is,  we  shall  not 
have  so  much  trouble  in  determining  what  it  is  not. 
But,  may  I  ask  what  you  say  it  is  f  That  is^  who 
are,  in  your  opinion,  the  vulgar  ?  " 

"  To  answer  generally,**  said  I,  **  I  suppose  the 
lower  orders  ;  the  common  people,  called  vulgusy 
whence  the  word;  and  hence  what  the  common 
people  generally  are,  the  uneducated — the  gens  de 
la  halle — the  mob.** 

**  In  my  view  of  the  question,"  answered  Lady 
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Hungerford,  ^^  this  defiiiiti<»i  will  not  do ;  though , 
as  a  generic  explanation,  it  is,  I  suppose,  accurate. 
But  although  if  vulgus  (which  I  know  is  translated 
by  you  scholars,  common  people)  stands  torvu^ar, 
vulgar  and  the  common  people  must  be  the  same ; 
still  it  will  not,  as  I  feel  itj  mean  those  hateful  per- 
sons who  really  form  the  vulgar ;  for,  in  my  sense 
of  vulgarity,  it  is  always  taken  with  an  adverse 
meaning;  and  in  that  bad  sense  the  common  people 
are  not  identified  with  it,  for  they  are  neither  ex-i 
clusively  nor  necessarily  disgusting." 

'^  But  being,  as  you  allow,  the  vulgar y  is  not 
that  a  paradox  ?^  asked  I. 

^^  You  think  so,  I  see ;  and  I  will  therefore  en- 
deavour to  explain  myself;  for  I  am  clear  that  to 
be  one  of  the  common  people  does  not  necessarily 
carry  along  with  it  that  offensiveness  which  always 
so  shocks  us,  and  which  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  lower  orders,  merely  as  such;  neither,  assuch^ 
does  it  necessarily  belong  to  them,  though-  gene- 
rically  (and  only  generically)  the  name  implies  it."" 

"  I  see  your  ladyship,"  said  I,  **  is  determined 
to  treat  this  deep  subject  as  it  deserves,  most  phi* 
losophically  and  most  profoundly.  I  assure  you  I 
am  quite  alive  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  distinction.^ « 

"  All  that  I  mean,"  ccmtinued  the  lady,  "is,  that 
we  are  not  shocked  with  what  only  appears  in  its 
natural  colours,  and  pursues  its  natural  course, 
remaining  always  in  its  appropriate  place.     It  is 
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when,  without  necessity,  it  leaves  its  proper  place 
from  choice,  and  forces  itself  where  it  ought  not  to 
be,  that  it  becomes  disgusting.  Of  this  the  fable 
of  the  ass  who  (respectable  in  his  stable,  but  jealous 
of  the  lap-dog)  forced  his  way  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  was  punished  for  it,  is  an  apt  illustra* 
tion.  So  we  hate  not  a  scavenger'^s  or  a  market- 
woman's  manners,  while  in  their  necessary  occupa- 
tions, but  if  we  copied  them  in  our  saloons,  who 
could  fail  to  be  shocked  ?'" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  correct,**  said  I,  admiring 
her  precision,  and  anxious  to  see  how  she  would 
work  out  her  inference. 

"  Well  then,'*  she  observed,  "  the  mere  phrase, 
*  the  vulgar'— meaning,  in  its  general  significar 
tion,  only  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  com- 
munity—does not,  of  necessity^  imply  the  same 
thing  as  the  relative  term  vulgarity,  which  always 
means  something  revolting.*" 

"  Charmingly  logical,^  I  exclaimed,  "  and  yet, 
I  fear,  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders  have  always 
in  them  something  revolting." 

"  I  have  not  found  it  so,*"  replied  she,  mildly ; 
"  provided  they  do  not  seek  to  make  themselves 
higher  than  they  are ;  then,  indeed,  they  become 
offensive,  ridiculous,  and  disgusting,  like  Monsieur 
Tane  in  the  fable  I  have  just  now  quoted.  When 
they  do  not  do  this,  but  are  content  with  their  sta- 
tions, they  are  too  respectable  to  excite  any  notion 
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derogatory  to  that  equaUty  with  us  in  the  eye  of 
our  common  Creator,  which  the  most  spoilt  child 
of  dignity  and  fashion,  who  ventures  to  think  of 
what  he  is  made  of,  must  fed  as  well  as  themselves.^ 

I  cannot  say  how  I  honoured  my  delightful  pre- 
ceptress for  this  unaffected  display  of  her  just,  as 
weU  as  refined  mind,  especially  when  she  went  on— 

'^  From  their  greater  numbers,  it  is  true,  the 
common  people,  being  the  poorer  classes,  the  chief 
of  theur  time  must  be  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
live.  They  cannot  have  the  same  facilities  for  edu- 
cation or  polish  that  belong  to  the  rich.  But  on 
that  very  account,  the  want  of  them  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  them  as  a  crime,  or  even  a  fault.  We  allow 
for  the  necessity  of  the  case;  we  expect  what  we 
find;  and  we  do  not  feel  disappointed  or  disgusted 
when  we  find  it.  Who  is  shocked  to  see  a  beggar 
ill-clothed ;  or  even  a  chimney-sweeper  begrimed 
with  soot ;  or  the  manners  of  servants  while  in  the 
servants'  hall  ?  But  if  masters,  having  the  power 
of  choice^  prefer  dirt  to  cleanliness,  or  ape  their  ser- 
vants^ manners,  then  indeed  we  sicken,  and  avoid 
them  as  ^vlgar^  in  the  hateful  sense  of  the  term.^ 

**  Perfectly  dear,"  said  I,  delighted  to  see  such 
an  apcdogist  for  the  many  in  such  an  ornament  of 
the  few. 

"  It  follows,  then,'^  continued  she,  "  that  what 
you  denominate  vulgar,  is  not  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  I  hate  vulgarity.^ 
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<*  I  am  quite  convinced,^  observed  I ;  <<  though 
I  would  beg  the  favour,  that  what  jou  have  said 
about  choice  might  be  a  little  more  explained.*** 

"  What  I  mean,"  said  Lady  Hungerfi^d,  "  is 
when  a  person  has  a  power  to  prefer  one  set  of  habits 
to  another,  and  is  not  confined  by  his  lot  to  the  par^ 
ticukr  set  he  has  chosen,  yet  chooses  (as  many  do) 
to  degrade  himself  by  adopting  the  manners,  and 
sometimes  even  the  appearance,  of  those  below  him^ 
To  be  dirty,  whether  in  person  or  mind,  is  vulgar ; 
but  only  if  you  have  a  choice  in  it,  that  is,  if  you 
have  the  power  to  be  otherwise  if  you  please,  and 
refuse  to  be  so.  If  forced  to  it  from  poverty,  and 
not  inclined  to  it  from  disposition,  I  should  say 
you  were  only  to  be  pitied,  not  that  you  were  vul- 
gar. If  a  duke  had  the  taste  to  dress,  and  live, 
and  haunt  pot-houses,  like  a  hackney-coachman,  I 
should  say  he  was  vulgar ;  not  so  the  hackney- 
coachman  himself." 

^^  Clear  as  day,^'  exclaimed  I,  and  again  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  sense  and  tact  of  this  engag-* 
ing  as  well  as  superior  woman. 

"  The  result  is,"  continued  she,  "  that  vulgarity 
is  what  I  have  called  it,  a  relative  not  an  abstract 
term.  It  by  no  means  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
lower  orders,  or  even  to  particular  classes,  except 
by  comparison.  It  is  rather  the  characteristic  of 
individuals,  and  as  such  may  belong  to  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low ;  and  hence  the  well-known  phrase 
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of  ^  the  great  vulgar ;'  as  on  the  other  hand  we  often 
think  particular  persons  not  eminent  for  their  con- 
dition, or  who  have  had  little  instruction,  to  be 
naturally  well-bred/' 

Here  Lady  Hungerford  ceased ;  and  though  I 
felt  all  the  force  and  clearness  of  these  observations, 
I  was  so  unwilling  to  lose  the  charm  of  her  voice  and 
manner  in  recommending  them,  that  I  would  not 
abandon  the  argument;  but  while  I  allowed  the 
accuracy  of  this  account  of  vulgarity,  asked  what 
we  were  to  sav  to  the  disdain  with  which  a  duchess 
will  sometimes  treat  the  wife  of  a  merchant,  how- 
ever rich,  or  a  lawyer,  however  learned,  or  a  divine, 
even  though  a  bishop  ? 

"  Are  yoii  quite  sure  you  are  just  to  the  du- 
chess in  this  ?  "  returned  the  lady.  **  No  duchess, 
if  really  well-bred  (which  we  are  to  suppose  her), 
would  ever  shew  disdain  to  any  one  who  did  not 
challenge  it  by  some  impropriety  of  her  own.  If 
therefore  there  is  disdain,  it  is  because  the  object 
of  it  would  be  avoided  for  something  wrong,  and 
perhaps  innately  and  individually  vulgar,  even  if 
she  were  a  duchess  herself/' 

"  What  this  innate  vulgarity  is,"  observed  I, 
"  whether  in  high  or  low,  is  what  I  shall  delight 
to  learn  from  one  who  is  so  good  a  judge/' 

**  Surely  it  is  not  difficult,'^  said  Lady  Hunger- 
ford.  ^^  For  if  vulgarity  is  so  offensive  as  to  be 
hated  and  banished  from  our  circles,  it  is  because 
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a  really  natural  bom  vulgar  person  is  so  faulty  a 
character.  He  respects  or  rather  loves  no  one  but 
himself.  He  certainly  shews  no  respect  to  others, 
but  is  a  mere  sdfish,  isolated  sensualist ;  a  sort  of 
moral  sloth  in  his  tree,  who,  studying  only  his  own 
comfort  or  his  own  interest,  cares  not  how  much 
he  shocks  the  feelings  or  invades  the  convenience 
of  another.  Hence,  common  civjlity  and  the  Uefir 
stances  are  too  much  trouble  for  him,  and  he  neg- 
lects them  in  his  manners,  in  his  language,  and 
even  in  his  thoughts.  Hence,  he  is  coarse,  bois- 
terous, impudent,  and  insulting ;  indelicate  in  his 
ideas  and  in  his  language.  If  he  argue  with  you, 
he  is  a  bear ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  pay  court,  a 
monkey.  He  is  always  self-sufficient,  consults 
nobody^s  feelings,  laughs  at  everybody's  sensibili- 
ties, and,  in  short,  when  under  no  restraint,  is  often 
a  brute.^ 

To  this  just  as  well  as  eloquent  account  of  the 
really  vulgar  man,  I  had  nothing  to  oppose;  but,  to 
draw  her  out  still  further  (for  her  impressiveness 
only  added  to  her  beauty),  I  asked  why  a  mere 
difference  of  appearance,  such  as  we  call  uncouth- 
ness,  should  be  deemed,  as  it  generally  is,  vul- 
garity ? 

"  Are  you  quite  right  in  that  opinion?"  asked 
she.  ^^  Is  uncouthness  necessarily  vulgar  .'^  Is  it 
more  than  something  strange  or  unusual  in  dress 
or  manners  (I  do  not  mean  morals),  to  which  we 
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are  not  accustomed  ?  If  this  be  so,  should  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  appear  again  in  her  ruff  and  far- 
thingale,  she  would  be  the  height  of  uncouthness, 
but  she  would  not  be  vulgar/* 

**  Not  vulgar,  possibly,"  returned  I,  *'  but  surely 
ridiculous,  which  is  perhaps  akin  to  it." 

*^  Not,"  replied  the  lady  (looking  much  in  ear- 
nest), ^<  if  it  proceeded  not  from  some  defect  of 
character.  For  if  being  merely  innocently  ridicu- 
lous made  us  vulgar,  I  don^t  know  what  would  be> 
come  of  *  nofss  autresJ  No ;  I  still  say  that  the 
vulgarity  which  we  so  detest,  and  of  which  alone 
we  are  talking,  must  take  its  rise,  from  something 
unsound  in  the  mind  or  heart ;  something  which, 
as  it  certainly  may  be  found  among  the  upper 
ranks,  so  the  lower  may  as  certainly  be  exempt 
from  it." 

^^  I  fear  to  ask,"  said  I,  ^<  for  the  proofs  of  this 
among  the  upper  ranks." 

"  Why,  there  is  always  vulgarity,  at  least  of 
mind,"  answered  Lady  Hungerford,  **  where  there 
is  ally  affectation,  low-thoughted  pride  (as  of 
purse  or  other  prosperity)  towards  our  inferiors, 
or  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  towards  our  superiors ; 
or,  what  is  worse,  a  despicable  attempt,  by  flattery 
or  parasitical  attentions,  to  obtain  their  notice,  or 
insinuate  ourselves  into  their  acquaintance.  Such 
is  the  case  of  all  parvenuea^  who  have  not  sense  or 
pride  of  mind  enough  to  use  their  good  fortune 
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properly,  but  barter  the  diamond  of  their  indepen* 
denoe  for  the  Bristol  stone  of  vanity.  As  nothing 
is  so  soon  seen  through  by  people  of  real  fashion, 
so  nothing  is  so  much  ridiculed  or  contemned/^ 

Having  said  this,  she  added  with  a  good-hu- 
moured smile,  *^  This  I  think  is  enough  for  to-day's 
lesson,  so  now  we  will  break  up  school,  and  you 

™ay  gp  play-" 

I  heard  all  this  with  regret,  for  I  was* absolutely 
charmed ;  but  seeing  she  was  engaged,  I  took  my 
leave  with  all  necessary  acknowledgments. 

Certainly  there  is  no  pleasure  more  gratifying 
than  to  listen  to  refined  sense,  falling  from  the  lips 
of  a  refined  and  beautiful  woman. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MANKIND  WHICH  BEING 
IN  OFFICE  PBODUCES,  AND  OF  THE  HAPPINESS 
OF  COUBTS  AND  COUKTIEBS,  IN  THE  OPINION  OF 
A  PHILOSOPHIC  MINISTER. 


The  art  of  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling ;  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  fiUling. 

Shakspkakk. — CynMxM, 

While  I  was  thus  progressing  in  the  knowledge 
of  high  life,  under  the  auspices  of  this  charming 
lady,  who  by  opening  her  evening  saloon  to  me 
added  practical  lessons  to  theory,  I  found  I  was 
not  behindhand  in  what  was  still  more  important, 
my  o£Bcial  business.  The  ability  of  Lord  Castle- 
ton  filled  me  with  respect,  while  his  kind  as  well 
as  polished  manners  would  have  won  me  to  him, 
had  he  been,  what  he  was  not,  one  of  those  every- 
day ministers  who  get  into  office  without  knowing 
how ;  some  as  Corinthian  capitals,  in  the  shape  of 
high  titles ;  some  from  a  reputation,  nobody  knows 
by  what  means  acquired,  and  forfeited  as  soon  as 
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brought  to  the  test.  These  are  often  continued 
in  place  because  thej  happen  to  be  there ;  and 
sometimes  are  kept  in  merely  to  keep  others  out. 
The  presiding  geniuses,  such  as  Lord  Castleton, 
were  few.  They  did  all  the  work,  and  directed 
a£Pair8,  while  the  rest  pocketed  their  salaries,  con- 
tent to  do  what  they  were  bid,  and  be  well  paid  for 
doing  so. 

My  place  in  Lord  Castleton's  estimation  having 
become  known,  procured  me  many  introductions 
and  acquaintances ;  how  many  friends  I  know  not, 
for  that  test  of  friendship,  the  vacating  of  office,  )mi 
not  occurred,  so  I  was  sought  after,  courted,  and 
fStedy  by  men  and  women  of  all  ranks — the  men, 
for  supposed  patronage;  the  women,  to  frank  their 
gowns  and  muffs  through  the  post-office  and 
customs. 

My  power  was  supposed  both  great  and  inex- 
haustible. Everybody  knew  that  Lord  Castleton 
governed  the  realm,  and  thought  I  had  at  least  a 
jackal's  share  with  him.  If  I  was  seen,  as  was  some- 
times the  case,  going  with  him  in  his  chariot  to  his 
villa  at  Roehampton,  though  our  conversation  was 
of  the  lightest  kind,  I  was  set  down  as  the  depo- 
sitary of  all  the  secrets  of  Europe.  It  reminded 
me  of  Swift's  intercourse  with  Lord  Oxford  : — 

'*  When  what*B  o'clock  ?  and  how's  the  wind? 
Whose  coach  is  that  we  left  behind? 
And  all  such  tattle,  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
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And  though  what  passes  wUr  nos 
Might  he  proclaim'd  at  Charing  Cross, 
And  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  loid-mayor. 
They  stand  amaz'd,  and  thmk  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known." 

I  was  much  amused,  but  sometimes  teased  and 
sometimes  revolted,  by  the  consequences  of  this 
opinion,  which,  the  more  I  sought  to  refute  it,  the 
stronger  it  grew,  and  often  shewed  itself  in  the 
shape  of  o£Pered  bribes,  more  or  less  covered.  One 
great  lady,  who  had  a  son  to  promote,  sent  me 
opera  tickets  for  six  months,  till  the  place  she 
wanted  was  filled  ujp,  when  the  tickets  came  no 
more.  A  duke  always  invited  me  to  his  bcdtties^ 
and  sent  me  game  besides,  while  the  lieutenancy  of 
his  county  was  vacant;  though  not  even  Lord 
Castleton  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  He  got  it 
from  other  interest,  and  from  that  instant  no  more 
invitations. 

One  of  the  highest  of  the  female  haute  noblesse^ 
who  was  courted,  like  the  sun  by  the  Persians,  for 
one  genial  ray,  after  I  had  been  six  months  installed 
with  Lord  Castleton  most  graciously  admitted  me 
amongst  her  elect.  I  plumed  myself  upon  it  with 
Lady  Hungerford.  She  smiled  mischievously,  and 
said,  **  Don't  be  too  sure ;  wait  till  you  or  your 
patron  is  out  of  office.^    She  was  right. 

A  great  colonist  offered  me  one  day  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  unreclaimed  land,  adding,  if  I  did 
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not  like  to  turn  settler  myself,  they  might  be  sold 
to  advantage.  A  West-India  house  sent  me  tur- 
tles ;  an  East-India,  a  pipe  of  madeira ;  all  which 
I  returned,  and  made  them  enemies  instead  of 
friends. 

In  a  smaller  way,  I  was  invited  to  more  dinners 
in  one  year  than  I  could  eat  in  ten. 

All  this  I  commimicated  to  Lord  Castleton,  who 
enjoyed  it  himself,  and  said  it  would  be  ^<  nuts^  for 
Fothergill ;  to  whom,  to  Manners,  and  my  family, 
I  gave  a  regular  account  of  my  progress,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  pleasure  which  my  brothers  ex- 
pressed at  t'  young  doctor^s  success. 

One  other  consequence  of  this  success  was  not 
unamusing.  Several  men  whom  I  had  known  by 
sight  at  Oxford,  in  the  walks  and  coffee-houses,  to 
some  of  whom  I  had  had  slight  introductions,  but 
which  they  did  their  utmost  to  forget,  were  now  of 
a  sudden  visited  with  a  most  accurate  power  of 
memory,  and  at  Lord  Castleton'^s  table,  or  evening 
parties,  and  even,  some  of  them,  at  the  Opera  and 
St.  James's,  reminded  me  cordially  of  our  former 
acquaintance,  observing,  often,  that  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  going  to  college  was  the  making  ac- 
quaintance with  those  whom  they  were  afterwards 
to  meet  in  the  world.  But  vogue  la  galire^  as  the 
proverb  says,  and  let  us  not  be  over  nice  as  to  the 
means. 

From  what  I  have  related,  a  prospect  which  I 
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had  not  exactly  conten^plated  opened  wide  before 
me,  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind  which  my 
situation  promised  to  me.  Other  professions  are 
in  this  respect  confined  chiefly  to  an  intercourse 
with  their  own  class :  merchants  with  merchants, 
soldiers  with  soldiers,  scholars  with  scholars,  and 
even  ministers  with  ministers.  These  last  are  too 
great,  or  too  occupied  with  great  affairs,  to  see  the 
world  in  all  its  phases.  It  is  their  secretaries  and 
confidants  on  whom  the  preUmbary  matters  de- 
volve  without  disguise,  or  with  less  of  it ;  who 
hear  and  see  characters,  and  examine  cases,  in  more 
nakedness  than  their  principals. 

For  example,  I  had  not  been  a  week  installed, 
before  a  very  popular  member  for  a  very  populous 
place,  where  the  election  was  always  popular,  came 
to  me,  and  very  frankly  told  me  he  would  save  me 
all  the  trouble  he  could ;  for  that  though,  from 
the  nature  of  his  constituency,  he  should  have  to 
pester  me  with  applications  for  Jack,  Tom,  and 
Harry,  yet  unless  he  marked  special  upon  them,  I 
need  not  attend  to  them,  still  less  need  I  trouble 
Lord  Castleton  ; — all  he  wanted  being  the  power 
of  honestly  assuring  his  constituents  that  he  had 
made  applicatioii  for  them ! 

This  was  a  curious  instance  of  what  is  called 
cheating  the  devil. 

I  was  myself,  however,  a  little  put  to  it,  as  to 
the  portion  of  honesty  I  was  expected  to  infuse  into 
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the  civility  necessary  to  be  shewn  to  my  numerous 
applicants.  To  hear  or  read  their  cases  was  half 
my  day^s  work,  and,  I  o>vn,  to  escape  the  reproach 
of  insincerity  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  my 
position.  I.  wrote  to  Manners  about  this,  and  in 
answer,  he  told  me  I  could  not  do  better  than  con- 
sult Lord  Castleton  himself,  who  was  always 
pleased  with  ingenuousness.  • 

I  did  so,  and  laid  before  him  the  difficulties 
which  my  inexperience  in  a  political  office  daily  oc- 
casioned. He  was  amused  with  many  cases  I  de- 
scribed to  him,  and  told  me  to  expect  many  more. 
**As  for  the  honesty,*"  observed  he,  "which  you  tell 
me  is  in  such  danger,  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  preserve 
it,  co^te  qu'il  coikte.'^ 

I  honoured  him  for  this  reply,  to  which  he  added 
a  recommendation  of  a  passage  in  one  of  Chester- 
field's letters,  which  he  said  was  a  sort  of  breviary 
for  men  in  office,  though  he  feared,  like  other  bre- 
viaries, too  often  neglected. 

"  The  qualifications  in  the  practical  part  of  busi- 
ness are,  an  absolute  command  of  temper ;  patience 
to  hear  frivolous,  impertinent,  and  unreasonable  ap- 
plications ;  with  address  enough  to  refuse,  without 
ofiending,  or,  by  your  manner  of  granting,  to  double 
the  obligation ;  dexterity  enough  to  conceal  a  truth 
without  telling  a  lie" 

"  Is  not  this,*'  said  I,  somewhat  startled,  <^  con- 
tradicting the  excellent   maxim   of  Cicero,   that 
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truth  means,  not  only  the  not  telling  what  is  false, 
but  the  not  concealing  what  is  true?"* 

"  Very  like  a  good  scholar  of  Fothergill,"  re- 
plied Xiord  Castleton ;  <^  but  you  are  to  mark  that 
this  applies  only  to  history,  and  to  those  cases  where 
to  reveal  a  fact  is  a  duty,  not  where  to  ask  a  thing 
may  be  an  impertinence.  As  there  can  be  no 
merit  in  bluntness,  so  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
civility.'' 

He  then  told  me  a  bon  mot  of  the  king  in  regard 
to  one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was  what  is  called  a 
rough  diamond,  and,  from  the  e£fect  of  his  very 
honesty,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  cabinet.  Lord 
Castleton,  who  respected  him,  said  one  day  to  the 
king  (who  had  himself  experienced  his  roughness), 
4hat  it  was  a  pity ;  for  that  if  he  were  only  com- 
monly civil,  his  virtue  was  such,  that  he  might  do 
any  thing  :  "  Yes,"  answered  the  king,  "  or  if  only 
commonly  uncivil." 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  was,  the 
nature  and  despotism  of  party.  People  who  are 
only  public  men  while  they  are  reading  the  papers, 
or  conversing  sheerly  upon  measures  as  they  appear 
to  the  world,  have  no  sort  of  notion  of  the  influence 
of  this  potent  spell,  which,  like  the  spell  of  enchant- 
ers, controls  nature  itself.  I  own,  with  all  my 
knowledge  of  history,  I  was  one  of  these  ignora- 
muses, and  thought  that  the  being  a  public  man 

*  "  Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeati  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.'^ 
VOL.  III.  F 
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did  not  preclude  a  person  from  calling  black, 
black,  and  white,  white.  I  found  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  neither  great  virtue  nor  ^eat  fortune 
could  exempt  a  man  enrolled  in  party,  any  more 
than  if  he  were  enrolled  in  the  army,  from  think- 
ing, speaking,  and  looking  as  his  commanding  offi- 
cers ordered  him. 

It  was  an  obstinacy  in  a  contrary  opinion  that 
drove  Manners  out  of  Parliament,  for  in  this  he  was 
^<  ortus  a  quercUf  non  a  saliceJ* 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this,  by  a  sort  of 
dispute  upon  it,  at  Lord  Castleton's  table. 

"  With  my  castle  in  the  north,  and  d£^16,000  a- 
year,  who  shall  dare,^  said  a  young  Hotspur,  ani- 
mating in  the  argument,  ^^  to  prescribe  how  I  shall 
vote.     What  can  I  care  for  ambition  ?^ 

"  More  perhaps  than  you  are  aware  of,^  said  an 
old  politician,  to  whom  he  was  addressing  himself; 
"  go,  live  a  common-place  life  at  your  fine  castle, 
and  see  what  will  come  of  it.  See  nobody  but  the 
little  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  grow  as  rusty 
as  they,  and  be  ready  to  give  your  ears,  though  in 
vain,  for  such  company  as  this.  Depend  upon  it 
you  will  soon  wish  yourself  back  again.'** 

"  But  why  may  I  not  be,  what  a  very  virtuous 
nobleman  was  said  to  be,  in  his  epitaph  ? — 

'  Courted  by  all  parties, 
Enlisted  in  none.' "  * 

*  Henry,  third  Lord  Lonsdale. 
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"  Very  good,*"  said  his  cool  Nestor  ;  *<  and  if  you 
enlist  in  none,  you  will  be  neglected  by  all.^ 

«  Why  ?  "^ 

*^  Because,  great  and  wise  as  you  may  think 
yourself,  and  virtuous  as  you  may  intend  to  be, 
you  will  pass  your  life  among  the  common  herd, 
without  power,  and,  therefore,  without  conse- 
quence.'' 

Hotspur  bit  his  lips,  and  said,  rather  than 
that  should  be,  he  would  go  back  to  Northum* 
berland. 

*^  And  be  the  melancholy  lord  of  it,  as  he  is 
called  in  the  play,^*  said  his  antagonist. 

The  best  of  it  was,  that  Hotspur,  having  actually 
fled  to  his  northern  fastness,  to  indulge  his  virtuous 
indignation,  was  so  sickened  with  spleen,  caused  by 
inaction,  that,  unable  to  persuade  himself,  as  at  first 
he  had  resolved,  to  vacate  his  seat,  he  returned  to 
St.  Stephen's,  and  became  ever  after  one  of  the  hot- 
test party  men  that  ever  blew  the  political  trumpet. 

Observations  on  these  scenes  and  characters 
formed  an  inexhaustible  source  of  both  amusem^it 
and  improvement,  particularly  when,  after  a  few 
months,  I  no  longer  felt  a  fresh-man  in  London ; 
and  their  efiect  upon  me  formed  sometimes  a  di- 
verting speculation  for  Lord  Castleton  himself,  who 
said  I  was  the  most  admirable  touchstone,  from 

*  Saw  you  the  melancholy  Lord  Northumberland? 

Mkhard  III, 

f2 
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being  totally  unsophisticated,  that  since  the  days  of 
Fothergill  he  had  ever  met  with.  He  was,  indeed, 
particularly  interested  in  observing  how  by  degrees 
the  rust  of  my  Oxford  gown,  as  he  called  it,  wore 
off,  and  how  well  I  took  to  the  training  both  of 
Lady  Hungerford*s  saloon  and  of  our  own  official 
commerce  with  men. 

In  the  latter  I  grew  so  thoroughly  imbued,  that 
one  would  suppose  I  had  been  bred  to  it  all  my 
life.  The  very  air  of  Downing-street,  as  it  was 
different  to  all  other  atmospheres,  so  it  seemed  more 
wholesome  and  necessary  to  those  who  breathed 
it ;  so  that  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  they 
who,  from  any  accident,  or  revolution  in  politics, 
were  deprived  of  it,  never  found  themselves  well 
afterwards.  The  effect,  also,  of  this  atmosphere 
was  id  ways  visible  in  the  countenance  aiid  manner 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  it.  It  followed  them  into 
all  other  places ;  to  court  especially,  and  the  houses 
of  Parliament ;  so  that  you  might  easily  perceive  in 
what  quarter  of  the  town  they  dwelt,  by  their  com- 
placency ;  while  those  who  never  had  been  there, 
but  particularly  if  they  had  been  and  were  expelled, 
shewed  all  the  symptoms  of  a  change  for  the  worse. 

And  yet,  for  all  this,  I  cannot  say,  from  my  ex- 
perience, that  these  minions  of  office  or  court  fa- 
vour were  positively  or  abstractedly  happy ;  and 
so  I  told  my  patron,  who  often  amused  himself  with 
what  he  called  my  philosophy  on  these  subjects,  the 
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offspring,  he  said,  of  my  intimacy  with  Fothergill 
and  Manners. 

One  part  indeed,  and  that  not  a  small  one,  of  the 
pleasure  I  took  in  my  situation,  was  the  frank 
communication  of  himself  often  made  by  this 
excellent,  and,  though  a  minister,  this  guileless 
man,  in  moments  when  it  seemed  a  relief  to  him 
to  unbend  with  a  person  he  could  confide  in. 

Finding  him  one  morning  reading  Boyle  on 
"  Things  above  Reason,''  instead  of  official  papers, 
and  very  philosophically  inclined,  I  propounded 
my  doubts  to  him  on  the  happiness  of  courtiers. 

*'  You  are  right,^  he  said.  **  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  positive  happiness,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  its  contrary.  Office  and  power  are  indeed 
notorious  for  their  accompanying  cares,  and  only 
two  things  can  compensate  to  a  man  who  dedicates 
himself  to  them,  for  the  sacrifice  he  makes  of  his 
independence.  For  who  the  deuce,  for  the  reward 
of  a  few  hundreds  a-year,  which  will  not  pay  for  his 
dinners  or  court  suits,  would  sacrifice  his  days  and 
nights,  to  be  abused  and  vilified  into  the  bargain, 
by  at  least  one  half  of  those  whom  he  is  endeavour- 
ing to  serve  ? 

*'  How  often  in  the  recess  of  my  closet,  and  the 
silence  of  the  night,  after  a  hard-fought  day,  and 
I  had  been  forced  to  listen  to  impertinencies  whicb^ 
as  a  public  man,  you  must  submit  to,  but  which  no 
private  man  would  bear,  have  I  pondered  those 
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lines  of  Cowper,  which  so  well  describe  what  we  are 
discussing:— 

'  To  be  tufpected,  thwarted,  and  withstood, 
£*en  when  he  labours  for  his  country's  good ; 
To  see  a  band  caird  patriot,  for  no  cause, 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  the  anxiety  he  feels, 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels  : 
With  all  their  flippant  fluency  of  tongue. 
Most  confident,  when  palpably  most  wrong ; 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  fiurewell  for  me 
All  kingship,  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free.'  " 

I  admired  both  the  sentiment  in  these  lines,  and 
the  feeling  maimer  of  Lord  Castleton's  reciting 
them ;  but  could  not  help  asking  to  know  what 
were  the  two  things  which  bore  a  minister  up  so  as 
to  overcome  such  disgusts. 

^^  They  are,*^  answered  he,  '^  either  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  wish  to  serve  the  state,  or  an  ambition 
(the  reverse  of  disinterested)  to  serve  one^s  self.  To 
this  indeed,  where  the  disposition  is  not  over  sweet, 
you  may  add  a  third — that  of  destroying  your 
rivals.  The  latter  may  excite,  but  it  will  certainly 
not  make  you  happy ;  and,  steeped  as  I  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  love  of  power,  one  hour  of 
M anners's  Grange,  in  positive  satisfaction,  is  worth 
a  year  of  our  fancied  enjoyments.^ 

Finding  him  thus  disposed  to  unbend  upon  a 
subject  so  delicate,  I  ventured  to  ask  why,  if  such 
were  his  feelings,  he  persisted  in  a  pursuit  he  found 
so  little  happy. 
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An  important  question,^'  said  he,  ^^  difficult  to 
answer,  and  I  believe  I  must  refer  you  to  La  Bru- 
yere  to  solve  it.  *  La  cour  ne  rend  pds  heureux^ 
mais  empeche  de  Vitre  ailleurs.'*  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  secret ;  and  if  I  did  not  think  so,  I  would 
be  off  to  Castleton  tormorrow.'^ 

He  said  this  with  so  resolute  an  air  that  I  began 
to  fear  something  had  gone  wrong ;  and  when  I  saw 
how  intent  he  seemed  on  Boyle,  I  trembled  not  a 
little  with  apprehension  for  my  own  position,  with 
which  I  by  no  means  had  found  myself  disposed  to 
quarrel.  I  was  relieved,  however,  by  my  patron's 
adding,  that,  although  the  many  factions  he  had  to 
encounter  gave  him  much  trouble,  yet  as  long  as 
they  were  palpably  factions,  and  not  a  liberal  and 
virtuous  opposition  to  his  measures,  he  felt  that 
both  duty  and  honour  forbade  him  to  crown  such 
unpatriotic  conduct  with  success,  by  retiring  from 
fear,  or  perhaps  in  apet. 

/  highly  approved  these  sentiments. 

"  To  return,  however,  to  our  point,^  said  he, 
^<  you  young  aspirants  would  do  well  not  to  let 
vourselves  be  dazzled  with  the  outside  of  a  court, 
or  with  the  outside  of  any  thing,  public  or  private. 
For  many  an  aching,  as  well  as  a  mean  heart, 
*  lurks  beneath  a  star.'  By  the  way,"  proceeded 
he,  taking  up  a  brochure  which  had  just  been  sent 
him,  "  here  is  the  best  comment  made  to  my  hand 
on  this  last  observation." 
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So  saying,  he  made  me  read  from  a  French  me- 
moir recently  published  at  Paris  :— 

"  La  Marquise  de  Pompadour  n^etait  pas  heu- 
reuse.  Que  lui  manquait-il  done?  La  paix  de 
%  Tame,  premiere  condition  de  bonheur.  Devoree  de 
chagrins ;  excitant  de  V  envie ;  profondement  affli- 
gee  du  malheur  de  viellir;  honteuse,  comme  elle 
dit,  d^avoir  servir  des  hommes  mediocres  qui  n'ont' 
su  faire  que  des  reverences,  et  des  bassesses; 
adoree  de  milles  gens ;  aimSe  de  personne;  lasse 
et  mSme  detrompee  de  la  faveur,  elle  demandait 
quelquefois  k  la  fortune  de  V  en  debarrasser; 
et  rinstant  apres  elle  revoquait  un  vceu  dont  Tac- 
oomplissement  Teut  desesperee.'^  * 

"  Now,"  added  Lord  Castleton,  "  we  have  only, 
in  this  account,  to  change  a  marquise  for  a  macquis^ 
and  we  have  here  a  pretty  good  picture  of  any 
courtier  or  minister  of  an  ill-regulated  ambition. 
Certainly  the  want  of  the  paiof  de  Vame^  premidre 
condition  de  bonheur,  may  attend  my  lord  as  well 
as  my  lady ;  certainly,  also,  if  he  has  not  (perhaps 
even  if  he  has)  a  philosophic  mind,  he  may  be  de- 
vorS  de  chagrins^  and,  according  to  his  character 
(though,  thank  heaven,  that  is  not  my  predica- 
ment),  may  be  profondement  affligi  du  malheur  de 
viellir.  It  is  very  certain  that  he  may  have  pro- 
moted des  hommes  mSdiocres  (no  reflection  upon 
your  excellency),  and  repented  of  it ;  and  too  true, 

*  Essai  8ur  la  M.  de  Pompadour. 
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that  be  may  be  worshipped  by  numbers,  and  be- 
loved of  none.  Finally,  let  me  wind  up  with  the 
falling  Wolsey — 

*  O !  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  who  hangs  on  princes'  favours ! 
There  is  between  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  our  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  ha?e.* " 

I  was  Struck  with  the  energy,  denoting  sincerity, 
with  which  he  uttered  this,  and  waited  silently,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  continue,  which  he  presently 
did. 

"Nobody,"  said  he,  "  would  believe  me  if  I  affect- 
ed to  despise  political  ambition ;  but  this  I  am  sure 
of,  that  one  page  of  this  book  (pointing  to  the 
volume  of  Boyle)  studied  in  the  closet,  with  a 
heart  expanding  to  the  bounties  and  wonders  of 
the  Creator  there  described,  makes  all  the  glit- 
tering pageants  of  pai'ty  success  mean  in  compa- 
rison.*" 

The  emphasis  of  his  manner  increased  as  he  went 
on  with  this,  and  I  continued  at  first  quite  silent ; 
pondering,  in  fact,  these  very  weighty  considera* 
tions,  and  happy  in  being  thought  worthy  of  his 
confidence  in  a  matter  of  some  delicacy,  when 
treated  by  a  minister. 

At  length  I  ventured  to  ask,  whether  these 
remarks  were  not  applicable  to  the  meridian  of 

f3 
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despotic  countries,  France  or  Gennany,  rather 
than  England. 

^^  I  have  heard,^  said  I,  **  that  a  minister  out  of 
office  abroad  is  what  is  called  dUgracU,  that  is, 
banni  a  sea  terrea ;  or  perhaps  to  Siberia ;  which 
they  hold  to  be  disgrace  enough.  But  an  English 
minister  often  triumphs  in  turning  his  back  upon 
his  power;  at  least,  so  he  asserts.'* 

*^  Do  not  believe  him,"  said  Lord  Castleton, 
^*  even  if  he  swore  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  man 
who  has  altogether  miscalculated  his  own  powers 
and  character,  and  is  totally  unfit  for  what  his 
vanity  prompted  him  to  court,  or  his  weakness  to 
accept,  from  persons  as  mistaken  about  him  as  him* 
self — I  do  not  deny  that  such  a  man,  fit  only  to 
talk  of  bullocks  or  sail  on  a  duck-pond,  may  be 
so  frightened  and  pummelled  by  a  rough  sea,  as  to 
be  g]ad  to  be  relieved,  even  though  he  be  hissed 

out  of  office.  Lord was  hissed  out  of  office, 

and  was  more  happy  in  the  relief  than  ashamed  of 
the  disgrace.  But  the  pleasure  of  such  a  man  upon 
his  resignation,  as  you  call  it,  can  no  more  stamp 
him  with  the  character  of  either  dignity  <»*  philo- 
sophy, than  a  general  who  avoids  a  battle  from 
cowardice  can  acquire  the  character  of  discretion. 
All  other  men,  who  are  either  dismissed  from  their 
power,  or  feel  forced,  whether  by  honour  or  neces- 
sity, to  resign  it,  be  assured  do  so  with  a  secret 
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regret ;  at  least,  I  never  knew  but  one  Lord  Wal* 
degrave.'* 

Upon  my  b^ging  to  understand  this  allusiony 
he  told  me  that,  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  Lord 
Waldegrave,  who  had  been  his  earliest  friend  when 
he  first  embarked  in  politics,  had  continued,  against 
his  wish,  in  the  high  post  of  governor  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  now  George  III.,  solely  to  oblige  the 
king— -that  he  laboured  to  lay  down  his  place 
for  some  time  in  vain,  and  applying  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  to  assist  him  in  doing  so,  his  grace 
was  absolutely  astonished  that  such  a  thing  could 
enter  into  a  man^s  head,  and  had  not  a  conception 
that  his  situation  could  be  unpleasant.  ^^  Perhaps," 
said  Lord  Waldegrave,  ^*  measuring  my  feelings 
by  his  own,  and  thinking  that  from  four  years' 
practice  in  politics  I  must  have  lost  all  sensi- 
bility."* 

*'  No  ;^  continued  Lord  Castleton.  **  Believe 
that  there  are  many  more  Dukes  of  Newcastle  than 
Lords  Waldegrave,  among  ministers  when  they 
retire.  They  may  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  and  ap- 
pear to  themselves  (to  use  your  expression)  to  quit 
in  triumph.  They  may  even,  if  they  please,  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  king,  and  afiect  to  laugh  at  his 
court ;  perhaps  heroically  abuse  his  person ;  but, 
voluntary  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does 

•  Waldegrave'8  Memoics,  70. 
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not  sigh  over  his  departure  in  secret,  and  would  not 
hail  with  joy  the  moment  of  his  return." 

An  opinion  thus  delivered,  and  from  such  an 
authority,  could  not  fail  to  have  its  due  weight 
with  me ;  and  I  afterwards  recorded  verbatim^  and 
with  pleasure,  the  particulars  of  this  interesting 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. MY    KNOWLEDGE    OF 

THE  WORLD  INCREASES,  AS  I  OBSERVE  THE 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  REAL  AND  FACTITIOUS 
GREATNESS. 


0 1  place  and  greatness,  millions  of  fidse  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee !     Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  guests 
Upon  thy  doings.    Thousand  *scapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  fother  of  their  idle  fancies. 

Shakspearb. — Measure  for  Meature. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  chapter  it  may 
have  appeared  that  of  courts  and  courtiers  I  had 
begun  to  form  a  pretty  fair  estimate,  neither  affect- 
ing philosophically  to  despise  them,  as  those  unac« 
quainted  with  them  pretend  to  do,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  them  a  consequence  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophic  coxcombs  who 
undervalue  the  great  because  they  are  not  great 
themselves,  I  soon  found  out  their  selfish  error; 
for  it  is  most  certain  there  were  as  many,  or,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  more  men,  and  women 
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too,  of  worth,  and  certainly  of  pleasing  manners, 
than  in  the  ranks  from  which  I  had  been  elevated. 
There  was  indeed  this  difference  in  favour  of  the 
great,  that  where  they  were  selfish,  envious,  false, 
revengeful,  or  malicious,  in  the  same  manner  as 
their  inferiors  were  all  these,  they  shewed  it  not 
with  the  same  coarseness,  and  rendered  not  vice 
more  hideous  by  their  mode  of  indulging  it. 

I  discovered,  too,  that  what  I  had  been  disposed 
to  think  without  knowing  why — namely,  that  there 
is  a  respect  which  we  voluntarily  give  to  great- 
ness, distinct  from  riches — was  true ;  and  that  the 
hold  upon  opinion  which  greatness  possesses  is  of  a 
kind,  and  also  of  an  extent,  which  riches  of  them- 
selves cannot  attain. 

I  had  sometimes  puzzled  myself  to  make  this 
out,  but  I  was  now  in  a  field  where  I  could  observe 
it,  and  I  found  it  arose  from  the  difference  in 
the  associations  belonging  to  the  two  classes  of 
people. 

Thus  to  come  to  particulars,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  a  very  rich  and  very  foolish  Mr. 
Shanks,  at  Queen's,  the  son  of  a  foolish  father,  but  a 
millionaire.  This  young  minion  of  wealth,  when  he 
knew  my  position  with  Lord  Castleton,  was  glad  to 
claim  acquaintance  with  me ;  nay,  made  his  father 
call  upon  me,  which  forced  me  to  return  his  visit.  I 
called  upon  him,  therefore,  in  return,  and  was  let 
into  his  fine  hall  by  his  fine  porter ;  a  fine  footman, 
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with  gold-laced  kneebands,  conducted  me  to  the 
stairs,  and  a  still  finer  gentleman  in  silk  stockings 
asked  me  whom  he  should  announce.  He  preceded 
me  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  saw  crimson  and 
gold  chairs,  crimson  and  gold  curtains,  mirrors  in 
gold,  and  pictures  in  gold. 

All  this  while  I  walked  with  a  firm  step  and  an 
equal  pulse ;  I  had  not  considered  one  single  mo- 
ment whether  there  was  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
superiority  which  might  inspire  particular  reve- 
rence in  the  deity  who  presided  over  this  temple 
of  Mammon.  He  was  once,  as  I  had  been  informed, 
a  ragged  schoolboy,  for  whom  sometimes  another 
ragged  schoolboy  made  his  exercise  to  save  him 
from  a  flogging — ^being  in  fact  a  very  great  dunce. 
He  was  afta*wards  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  banker, 
broker,  or  what  not,  till  by  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  by 
loans,  contracts,  and  other  speculations,  he  achieved 
his  million,  and  now  acts  the  grandee. 

What  has  such  a  man  done-- what  is  there  in  his 
manners,  or  the  associations  thrown  about  him  by 
his  life,  that  should  make  roe  consider  him  one 
pin's  point  mcnre  than  I  should  have  done  had  I 
been  at  school  with  him,  when  he  could  not  con- 
strue his  CsBsar ;  or  in  Sun  Court  (so  called,  like 
lucus  a  nan  lucendo^  because  the  sun  never  enters 
it),  where  he  made  his  first  essay  in  business,  in 
copying  letters,  or  the  "  Price  Current  ?  " 
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I  mean  not  to  undervalue  him  for  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  had  borne  his  good  fortune  meekly, 
I  could  have  rejoiced  with  him.  What  I  observe 
is,  how  little  there  was  in  him,  from  his  fortuiie 
alone,  his  three  courses  and  champagne,  that  should 
fix  my  attention  or  interest  me  one  moment  longer, 
or  more  intensely,  than  if  he  were  still  glad  of  a 
luncheon  with  a  glass  of  porter  in  an  oyster  shop, 
as  is  said  was  formerly  the  case. 

Now  take  me  to  one  of  the  real  nobles  of  the 
land — I  mean  not  merely  the  titled,  but  the  highly- 
gifted  and  politely-educated  as  well  as  highly-de- 
scended, men,  and  women  too,  who  have  passed  their 
lives  and  cultivated  their  manners  in  an  undeviat- 
ing  intercourse  with  persons  like  themselves,  the 
genuine  great  as  well  as  rich.  I  do  not  say  I  respect 
their  gold  merely  as  such,  more  than  that  of  the 
ostentatious  parvenu;  for,  for  gold  alone  there 
is  no  respect ;  but  there  is  something  in  their  mag- 
nificence, which,  in  consequence  of  the  attributes^ 
of  the  owners,  creates  difiTerent  sensations.  I  have 
heard  of  a  tailor,  who,  joining  usury  to  tailoring, 
together,  made  <f  500,000,  and  had  cut  velvet  beds 
of  J^SOO  apiece.  Who  could  forbear  laughing  at 
his  chamber  thus  furnished  ?  while  the  same  costli- 
ness in  a  royal  palace  would  only  call  forth  part 
of  the  respect  naturally  due  to  royalty. 

I  enter  the  house  of  a  great  statesman  or  noble, 
imbued  with  the  fair  consciousness  of  his  dignity 
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(dignity,  not  pride) ;  I  feel  not  the  same  indiffer- 
ence which  I  did  at  the  mansion  of  the  mushroom 
Shanks.  In  respect  to  the  one,  my  associations 
call  up  an  interest  and  deference  towards  the  per- 
son I  come  to  visit ;  to  the  other,  respect,  if  you 
please,  for  his  character,  if  he  deserve  it,  but  none 
at  all  from  association. 

But  let  me  not  fall  into  the  injustice  of  censuring 
a  whole  class  on  account  of  examples  which  form 
only  exceptions.  Shanks  was  contemptible,  be- 
cause he  knew  not  the  true  use  of  riches,  and 
employed  them  only  to  shew  he  never  could  be 
what  he  affected — ^the  true  man  of  quality.  Others, 
content  with  being  what  they  are,  produce  and 
spread  their  advantages  before  the  world,  to  the 
world's  benefit,  and  their  own  credit.  My  situa- 
tion made  me  known  to  other  millionaires^  very 
different  from  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  Nor  can  I  forget  an  Easter 
which  with  Granville  I  once  passed  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
osboume  at  his  mansion  in  Hampshire.  Like 
Shanks,  he  was  not  bom  to  his  wealth,  but  had  ob- 
tained it  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances ; 
but  (not  like  Shanks)  he  avoided  ostentation  for 
the  very  reason  for  which  the  other  practised  it- 

"  I  am  not  ashamed,''  said  he,  "  of  having  been 
the  author  of  my  own  fortune ;  but  if  I  were,  the  . 
readiest  mode  of  proclaiming  it  would  be  to  shew 
myself  vain  of  it." 
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Accordingly,  he  lived  handsomely,  but  not  pro- 
digally ;  had  every  comfort,  and  many  luxuries, 
but  without  waste.  His  chief  employment  of  the 
overplus  of  his  wealth  was  in  patrcmizing  the  arts, 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the  employment 
and  reward  of  his  dependent  poor.  Of  this  his 
house,  plantations,  farms,  and  villages,  gave  ample 
and  delightful  proof;  and  the  devotion  of  a  nu^ 
merous  and  accomplished  family  who  adored  him, 
and  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  an  extensive 
neighbourhood,  made  up  to  his  heart  all  that  it 
wanted;  for  he  sought  not  acquaintance  merely 
because  they  were  titled,  or  such  as  those  who  paid 
Shanks  for  the  banquets  he  gave  them,  by  under- 
valuing his  taste,  laughing  at  his  extravagance, 
and  cutting  him  at  court. 

It  was  really  beautiful  to  see  the  modest  meek- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Fitzosboume  bore  his  pros- 
perity ;  and  with  what  little  ostentation  be  dis- 
played all  the  advantages  of  his  immense  fortune. 
All  that  riches  demanded  of  him— -elegance,  and 
even  magnificence— was  gratified,  but  without  self- 
sufficiency.  To  crown  all,  he  lived  in  patriarchal 
happiness,  amidst  a  numerous  progeny,  of  whom 
the  daughters,  though  all  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished, shewed  no  vanity,  and  the  sons,  though 
highly  educated,  no  presumption.  All  of  them 
seemed  to  emulate  their  father^s  good  sense  and 
plain  simplicity  of  manners. 
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But  to  return  to  my  general  story.  My  object 
being  now  to  know  the  world,  in  this  greater  uni- 
versity of  ity  the  metropolis,  after  having  been  pre- 
paring for  it  in  the  perhaps  more  sacred,  but  less 
stirring  or  diversified  scene  of  Alma  Mater ^  I  took 
every  opportunity  to  study  the  many  acquaintances 
to  which  my  situation  led,  and  also  to  increase 
them  at  all  proper  opportunities. 

For  this  purpose,  by  Granville^s  advice  and 
interest,  and  Lord  Castleton^s  countenance,  I  pro* 
cured  myself  to  be  nominated  a  member  of  more 
than  one  fashionable  and  political  club ;  and  very 
curious  it  was  to  study,  in  their  respective  pre- 
cincts, the  public  virtue  of  Whiggism  ;  the  loyalty 
of  Toryism ;  the  modesty  of  Dandyism  ;  and  last, 
and  not  least,  the  sober,  but  not  less  consequential, 
bearing  of  the  country  gendemen. 

These,  however,  were  at  least  approachable; 
but,  like  the  devils  in  Milton — 

"  Others,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired. 
In  thought  more  elevate  ;** 

for  they  looked  down  upon  everybody  else  as  tor 
boad  from  their  society  and  conversation,  and,  like 
the  Spectator^  were  remarkable  chiefly  for  never 
opening  their  lips  except  in  their  own  club.  These 
were  the  Exdusives,  a  class  to  be  enrolled  among 
whom  the  qualifications  were  totally  undefinable; 
for  neither  rank,  fortune,  parts,  or  virtue,  gave  a 
right  to  their  privileges,  which,  though  for  the 
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most  part  originally  usurped,  yet  when  like  other 
usurpations  they  were  confirmed  by  consent,  were 
defended  with  vigour  against  all  pretenders.  One 
only  accomplishment  I  observed  to  be  indispensable 
for  success  among  them-that  cool  and  impend 
trable  assurance  which  Fothergill  had  talked  of  as 
belonging  to  them,  and  without  which  no  Exclusive 
could  flourish. 

In  regard,  however,  to  all  these  classes,  the  first 
observation  I  made  was,  that  as  a  class  they  were 
all  aristocrats ;  and,  what  I  thought  strange,  the 
Whigs,  with  the  cause  of  the  people  for  ever  in 
their  mouths  in  public,  were  the  proudest  and  most 
exclusive  of  them  all  in  private. 

I  asked  Lord  Castleton  the  reason  of  this,  and 
he  said  he  supposed  that  to  think  and  hold  them- 
selves far  higher  in  society  than  all  other  men  or 
women  (for  this  exclusiveness  was  most  largely 
shared  by  the  sex),  was  the  only  consolation  they 
had  for  being  so  long  out  of  oflice. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cultivated  them  all  in  their 
turn,  with  more  or  less  success,  and  my  daily  ad- 
vance in  knowledge  of  my  fellow-men  was  not  less 
rapid  than  amusing.  It  was,  however,  still  not  so 
universal  as  I  could  have  wished.  The  three 
learned  professions,  as  they  are  called  (though  I 
should  have  thought  them  better  styled  the  three 
pedantries),  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  were  sui 
generis.     They  kept  by  themselves,  and  were  un- 
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mixed,  like  the  Jews  (by  the  way,  another  class  of 
some  consequence  at  this  time  of  day,  m  this  com- 
mercial state)  ;  and  I  found  that,  to  be  a  complete 
citizen  of  the  world,  much  more  was  wanting  than 
could  be  supplied  at  Tattersall's,  or  the  clubs  in 
St.  JamesVstreet. 

I,  however,  as  it  was,  got  at  a  good  deal  of  life, 
and  by  degrees  came  pretty  well  to  know,  and  be 
known  by,  many  lords  and  gentlemen  of  this  era. 
In  time,  too,  I  broke  ground  with  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  class  I  have  mentioned  as  tabood  to 
all  the  rest.  Those,  however,  I  observed  were  the 
happiest  who,  though  thought  ordinary  by  the 
others^  were  content  with  their  lot,  and  had  little 
desire  to  quit  it,  though  to  be  admitted  within  the 
magic  circle  of  fashionable  life,  or  even  to  be 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  that  bona  cfeo— £x- 
clusiveness. 

One  of  the  high  priests  of  this  goddess  had  now 
become  an  interesting  object  of  my  study,  for  it 
must  be  owned  he  was  unique  as  to  character,  man- 
ners, and  the  good  fortune  that  seemed  always  to 
attend  him  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  would  be  an  affront 
to  the  Lord  Petronius  not  to  let  him  have  a  chapter 
to  himself. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  LORD  PETRONIUS  AKD  HIS  CONTRAST. 


There  is  a  nobleman  of  the  court  at  door,  would  speak  to  yon. 

Shaksfea&e. — 1  Henry  /F. 


Wilt  thou  dine  with  me,  Apemantus^? 
No  1  I  eat  not  Lords. —  Tmon  of  Athene, 

The  Lord  Petronius  was  one  of  my  patron's 
brother  ministers,  and  was  so  much  a  man  (as  I 
have  called  others)  sui  generis^  and  had  acquired  a 
sort  of  reputation  with  so  little  right  to  it,  that  he 
became  the  object  of  my  study.  He  was  not  with- 
out parts,  nor,  as  far  as  letters  were  concerned,  had 
education  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  But  he 
was  the  least  of  a  man  of  business,  and  the  most 
of  a  man  of  idleness,  that  ever  sauntered  on  the 
political  scene.  I  say  sauntered,  because,  with 
fondness  enough  for  office,  and  particularly  its 
emoluments  (wholly,  however,  with  a  view  to 
gratify  his  voluptuousness  and  indolent  disposi- 
tion), he  seemed  to  have  little  notion  that  to  know 
any  thing,  or  do  any  thing,  but  pocket  his  salary, 
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distribute  his  patronage,  and  live  an  easy  court 
life,  was  the  businessof  a  minister. 

Though,  from  a  total  want  of  energy,  the  Lord 
Fetronius  was  any  thing  but  an  Alcibiades,— and, 
in  this,  did  not  resemble  even  the  funous  Roman 
courtier*  whose  name  he  bore,— yet,  in  most  other 
things,  he  approached  near  to  the  latter  person,  as 
described  by  Tacitus.  For,  like  him,  <<  he  was  a 
voluptuary,  who  gave  himself  up  to  sleep  all  day, 
and  spent  the  night  in  pleasures ;  and  as  other  men 
made  themselves  famous  for  their  industry,  he 
gained  his  fame  from  idleness.  Yet  he  was  not 
considered  a  mere  prodigal,  but  a  man  who  knew 
how  to  spend  his  estate  with  a  delicate  palate. 
All  his  words  were  the  more  agreeable  because 
they  manifested  a  sort  of  unaffected  freedom,  and 
appeared  to  be  spoken  with  a  kind  of  pleasing 
neglect.'* 

So  far  the  Roman,  according  to  the  historian  of 
Rpme.  But  the  English  lord,  though  a  minister, 
added  to  this  a  philosophic  indifference  to  all  poli- 
tical reputation,  and  the  thousand  faults  proved 
upon  him,  provided  his  place  was  not  touched, 
gave  him  no  care.  For  public  opinion  he  had, 
indeed,  from  mere  dissoluteness  (not  superiority  of 
mind),  the  most  entire  contempt.  He  treated  all 
men  not  in  office,  or  not  in  Parliament  (and  even 
many  who  were),  as  Coriolanus  did  the  mob — 

*  Fetronius  Arbiter. 
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"  Hang  *em  i^they  say ! — 
They'll  sit  by  the  fire  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i*  the  Capitol." 

And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  as  a  means 
of  power i  Lord  Petronius  pretended  to  be  the  friend 
of  these  men  whom  in  his  heart  he  despised. 

In  his  private  life  the  same  epicureanism  was  his 
distinguishing  feature;  nil  admirari^  together 
with  a  marked  gallantry,  and  a  fastidiousness, 
amounting  to  a  disdainful  coldness,  towards  his 
inferiors,  placed  him  at  the  head  of  fashion,  and 
went  far  (strange  to  say)  to  maintain  him  in  his 
political  power,  whence,  but  for  this,  a  total  want 
of  discretion,  in  not  concealing  his  contempt  for 
the  business  he  was  obliged  to  do,  and  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  do  it,  would  have 
long  ago  dislodged  him. 

Being  the  focus  of  extensive  connexions,  all  of 
them  courtiers  and  deities  of  fashion,  and  himself 
what  is  called  a  complete  woman's  man,  he  became 
a  favourite  in  the  highest  circles,  and  had  the 
address  to  be  continued  long  on  the  list  of  the 
ministrv. 

Lord  Castleton  could  well  have  spared  him  if  he 
had  chosen  to  go ;  but  he  chose  to  stay,  and  was 
too  highly  connected  to  be  removed.  As  my 
patron,  therefore,  sometimes  in  confidence  re- 
marked to  me,  he  was  one  of  those  whom  one  meets 
with  in  the  world,  of  whom  we  say  (in  our  sleeve) 
— Nee  tecum  possum  vivere,  nee  sine  te. 
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He  certainly  was  the  first  man  (unless  it  was 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton)*  who  had  acquired  and 
maintained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  from  being  an 
exquisite. 

Tndolent,  however,  and  supercilious  as  Lord 
Petronius  was,  both  as  a  man  and  a  minister,  he 
ivas  forced  sometimes  to  submit  to  bitter  rebuffs,  and 
bear  lecturing  from  people  he  affected  to  despise, 
when  talking  of  them  with  persons  of  his  own  class. 
For  he  was  fond  of  appearing  to  be  above  being 
influenced  by  any  consideration  for  those  he  called 
the  canaille;  that  is,  all  who  were  not  of  his  own 
clique,  or  at  least  who  moved  not  in  a  certain 
sphere,  much  more  subalterns  or  men  in  trade. 

He  once,  however,  received  a  most  abrupt  and 
unceremonious  lesson  from  a  rough  political  cynic 
of  the  lower  order,  who  had  no  pretensions  io 
dandyism  himself,  and  did  not  like  it  the  more  be- 
cause in  the  person  of  a  minister.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  a  sort  of  malevolent  pleasure  in  telling 
coxcombs,  high  or  low,  what  he  thought  of  them. 
A  paper  detailing  a  little  secret  history  was  pub- 
lished by  the  cynic,  as  T  have  called  him  (and  as 
Lord  Petronius  certainly  thought  him),  which,  as  it 
was  amusing,  I  have  preserved. 

A  deputation,  it  seems  from  a  considerable  set  of 
manuCoctiirers,  consisting  of  the  rough,  uncombed 

*  First  promoted  by  Elizabeth  for  his  fine  dancing,  afterwaiids 
made  Chancellor. 
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Cato  I  have  mentioned,  whose  name  was  Crabtfaom, 
and  another,  a  Mr.  Pliant  (the  very  opposite  to  him 
in  nerves,  particularly  afraid  of  a  fashionablecourtier, 
and  only  chosen  on  account  of  his  commercial  in- 
fluence), waited  upon  Lord  Petronius  one  day  by 
appointment,  in  order  to  explain  their  case  to  him. 

My  lord  had  had  the  indiscretion  to  talk  of  their 
expected  meeting  as  one  of  the  bores  of  his  office, 
calling  them  *^  apron-men,"  and  ^^  canaUle^  to 
whom  he  wa8  hound  to  be  civil,  particularly  on  the 
eve  of  an  election.  This,  as  every  thing  is  re- 
peated, soon  came  to  be  known  to  our  cynic  and 
his  timorous  coadjutor— who  attended  in  Downing 
Street  with  different  feelings — the  one  bluDt  by 
nature,  and  proud  of  it,  the  other  timorous,  and 
particularly  afraid  of  a  great  num's  disdain. 

On  their  first  arrival,  the  Cerberus,  seeing  they 
were  of  very  extraoidinaiy  appearance,  as  usual 
growled  a  little,  tiU  the  chief  messenger  appeared, 
who,  as  they  stated  that  they  came  by  appointment 
and  delivered  their  cards,  immediately  assumed  a 
tone  of  great  civility,  and  requested  them  to  walk 
up  into  the  waiting-room,  for  my  lord  would  see 
them  directly. 

The  change  of  manner  struck  Mr.  Pliant ;  but 
Crabthorn,  an  older  stager,  said  it  was  all  acccM^- 
ing  to  rule,  and  meant  nothing. 

"  I  can  never  instil  into  you,"  said  he,  "  that 
political  influence,  however  trivial,   and  whether 
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in  the  shape  of  a  duke  or  a  dustman,  immediately 
levels  all  impediments  and  opens  all  doors.     Now 
don^t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  part  with  your  own  con- 
sequence before  Lord  Petronius;  or,  because  his 
coat  is  better  cut,  and  he  makes  a  better  bow  (par* 
ticularly  when  he  bows  you  out,  as  he  soon  will  do) ; 
in  short,  it  is  not  because  he  would  beat  you  in  a  ball 
or  dancing-room,  that  you  are  to  lose  one  atom  of 
your  weight  with  him  on  the  business  we  are  upon. 
Be   assured  we  are  of  more  consequence  to  him 
than  he  to  us.     Look  aroutid  you  ;  see  these  superb 
sofas,   carpets,  tables,  and  lounging-chairs ;  look 
out  of  window  and  enjoy  the  fine  view  ;  the  park, 
the  gardens,  the  distant  palace,  the  water,   the 
parade,  the  guards,  the  obsequious  crowds  coming 
and  going,  all  circling  round  him  in  his  orbit,  like 
humble  satellites.     You  may  contrast  this  if  you 
please  with  your  own  comparatively  inferior,  but 
not  unreal  importance;    but  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  it  is  that  maintains  my  lord  in  aU  this 
pomp  and  power  ?    Why,  the  public  voice,  or  what 
we  choose  to  call  by  that  name ;  that  is,  you  and  1, 
and  such  as  you  and  I.     We  influence  an  election ; 
say  but  one.   That  is  good.    Suppose  two.   Better. 
But,  better  still,  we  here,  at  this  hour,  and  upon 
our  present  business,  influence  a  powerful  party 
in  Parliament.    Perhaps  ten  votes  will  depend  upon 
this  conference.    Do  you  think  my  lord  will  not  be 
civility  itself?     Did  you  not  see  how  his  groom 
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crouched  ?  Hold  up  your  head,  man ;  there'*s  money 
bid  for  you." 

Mr.  Pliant  said  all  this  was  true  enough,  and  he 
did  not  much  fear  the  reception  that  day  with  my 
lord. 

"  But,  were  we  in  a  court  drawing-room,*"  said 
he,  ^'  would  not  he  laugh  at  our  homeliness  ?  and 
has  he  not  called  us  canaille  and  apron-men,  to  his 
brother  courtiers  ?"" 

"  Perhaps  in  secret  he  would  laugh,^  said  Crab- 
thorn  ;  **  that  is,  in  his  sleeve.  Let  him.  We 
laugh  in  our's  at  him,  and  force  him  to  play  the 
hypocrite  while  we  are  honest  men." 

This  opinion  was  afterwards  communicated  to 
the  Lord  Petronius  himself,  in  no  very  measured 
terms.  For  though  the  application  was  granted, 
and,  as  was  intended,  with  uncommon  graciousness, 
it  was  a  graciousness  by  no  means  approved  by  the 
sturdy  feelings  of  Mr.  Crabthom,  who  complained 
that  there  was  far  too  much  condescension  in  it  for 
a  Briton  to  submit  to.  He  therefore  wrote  him  the 
following  letter : — 

"  My  Lord — Our  interview  being  over,  allow 
me  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  promise  you 
have  given  to  support  the  object  of  our  application, 
and  at  the  same  time  our  wish  that  we  could  thank 
you  more  than  we  do,  for  the  pain  it  must  have 
cost  yoii  to  infuse  so  much  condescension  into  your 
reception  of  us.     Is  not  condescension,  my  lord,  a 
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force  put  upon  the  sincerity  of  some  very  great 
man,  when,  for  objects  of  his  own,  he  feels  obliged 
to  shew  civility  to  a  very  little  one  ?  We  have 
heard  c^  the  compliment  you  paid  us  in  the  appel- 
lation you  bestowed  upon  us  of  *  apron-men,^  and 
^  canaille^  to  whom  you  were  forced  to  be  civil. 
You,  my  lord,  are  indeed  no  <  apron-man,'  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  used  the  term,  whatever  you 
may  be  under  another  and  very  different  significa- 
.tion  of  it,  in  which  perhaps  you  glory.  In  this 
sense  you  do,  indeed,  I  believe,  understand  aprons 
better  than  we.  You  are  the  head  of  fashion,  and, 
for  what  reason  we  know  not,  y6u  are  kept  in  the 
cabinet  as  a  court  favourite. 

^^  To  this  we  must  all  defer,  and  allow  you  to 
disdain,  at  the  same  time  that  you  use  us.  It  is 
fit,  however,  that  you  should  know  this  conduct  is 
reciprocal ;  and,  while  we  laugh  at  your  finery  as 
well  as  hypocrisy,  we  use  you  in  our  turns  in  sup- 
port of  our  object.  All  the  difference  is  thi3  small 
one — that  you  are  a  courtier  and  a  hypocrite ;  we 
plebeians  and  honest  men.^ 

Stinging  as  this  letter  was,  and  degrading  as  it 
might  seem  to  a  mind  of  common  mould,  I  must 
do  Lord  Petronius  the  justice  to  say  he  was  a  great 
deal  above  being  hurt  by  it.  At  least  so  he  carried 
it  in  public.  He  read  it,  for  their  amusement,  to 
all  his  friends,  the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  and 
maids  of  honour  in  particular,  who  all  admired  the 
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uncommon  test  of  fashion  which  his  apathy  upon  it 
exhibited. 

I  own  myself  I  envied  him  this  impervious  struc- 
ture of  mind,  which,  I  was  told»  was  the  very  first 
quality  an  English  minister  of  state  could  possess ; 
and  on  the  force  of  this  example,  and  one  or  two 
others,  afforded  by  the  same  noble  lord,  I  set  it 
down  in  my  tablet,  that  not  merely  in  the  case  of 
the  exclusives  above  mentioned,  one  great  cause  of 
success  in  this  world  was  imfenetbable  assur- 
ance. 

Of  this,  in  the  person  of  the  same  Lord  Petro- 
nius,  the  following  was  another  instance. 

A  gay  lady,  not  over  celebrated  for  correctness, 
and  the  known  mistress  of  one  of  Lord  Petronius's 
most  intimate  friends,  thinking  it  was  only  fair  to 
have  a  share  in  that  friendship,  admitted  my  lord 
into  a  considerable  portion  of  her  good  graces. 
They  had  frequent  meetings,  but  their  rendezvous 
was  at  last  discovered  by  the  little  accident,  that 
the  injured  party  had  repaired  to  the  same  spot  on 
a  business  of  his  own  of  the  same  kind. 

The  whole  town  rang  with  the  scandal,  and  in  my 
simplicity  I  said  to  Granville,  when  he  told  me  the 
story,  that  I  supposed  Lord  Petronius  had  fled  to 
the  groves  and  fields  of  the  country,  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  the  SclaU 

Granville,  pitying  my  naivetSj  laughingly  ob- 
served, that  he  had  certainly  fled  to  groves  and 
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fields,  but  not  of  the  oountiy;  for  they  were  the 
groves  of  Kensington  and  Hyde  Park. 

^'  Heavens  !^'  exclaimed  I — <'  what,  to  make  his 
shame  more  notorious  ?  Why,  everybody  would 
point  at  him.^ 

<^  The  very  thing  he  wishes,^  replied  Granville; 
^<  for  do  you  not  see  that  his  consequence  in  the 
world  depends  upon  his  notoriety  P  As  to  the 
shame,  therefore,  it  causes  but  little  difficulty ;  nay, 
he  would  glory  in  it  everywhere^  but  tac  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  court,  which  he  is  forced  to  regard. 
In  all  other  places,  his  reputation  is  increased  by 
it ;  and  his  very  place  in  the  ministry  depending 
upon  his  character  for  fashion,  this  discovery  is 
rather  to  his  advantage  than  otherwise.^ 

<^  To  me,*"  said  I,  *^  this  is  quite  unaccount- 
able." 

^<  Indeed !  Fray  how  long  have  you  been  in 
London  ?  " 

«  Six  mcwttths." 

^^  And  have  not  discovered  that  to  brazen  out  a 
thing  which  common  minds  would  be  ashamed  of, 
is  the  only  way  for  an  uncommon  one  to  succeed  in 
acquiring  a  great  fashionable  reputation,  or  to  pre- 
serve it  if  already  acquired ! "" 

So  much  for  Lord  Petronius,  whose  pardon  I 
must  implore,  if  here,  as  it  were  in  the  same 
breath,  I  speak,  and  place  by  his  side,  another  cha<- 
racter,  as  opposite  to  his  as  light  to  darkness,  as  to 
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principles  and  manners ;  and  yet  not  far  from  re- 
sembling him  in  self-sufficiency  or  pride. 

He  was  an  old  college  acquaintance  of  mine, 
whom  I  now  met  with  in  London,  Roger  Test  wood; 
a  man  of  much  mind,  and  little  fortune,  good 
connections,  but  of  so  touchy  a  nature  that  he  could 
never  turn  them  to  account.  They  would  all  have 
helped  him,  more  or  less,  in  his  race  in  life ;  but  un- 
.happily,  to  offer  help  was  to  affront  him.  One  of 
them,  a  distinguished  prelate,  promised  to  provide 
for  him,  if  he  would  take  orders ;  but,  he  said  he 
would  not  be  toad-eater  to  any  bishop  in  England. 
Another,  a  judge,  proposed  the  bar ;  but  as  he 
could  not  hug  attornies,  he  was  sure  he  never 
should  succeed.  The  army :  he  was  too  old  to  be 
commanded  by  boys.  A  place  at  court :  he  was 
a  gentleman,  but  not  a  gentleman  usher.  Par- 
liament: he  would  not  condescend  to  be  a  party 
man. 

He  was  fond  of  making  tours  to  gratify  his  love 
of  scenery,  but  always  by  himself;  for  he  never 
.would  pay  tribute,  he  said,  to  the  vanity  of  the 
rich,  by  visiting  their  show-houses.  He  could 
therefore  accompany  no  one  who  had  not  the  same 
temper;  and  though  an  amateur  of  painting,  he 
often  refused  himself  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  a 
rich  cabinet,  because  it  administered,  he  thought, 
to  a  triumph  over  him  to  which  the  owner  had  no 
right. 
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What  could  sucb  a  man  do  ?  Too  fond  of  the  hum 
of  the  world,  though  he  aiFected  to  despise  it,  to  shut 
himself  up  in  a  country  village,  he  lived  in  retreat 
indeed,  but  at  Kensington,  whence  he  daily  visited 
London ;  and  though  cutting  (because  he  declared 
he  was  cut  by)  everybody,  he  lived  a  mere,  though  a 
keen  looker-on  ;  now  and  then  bringing  his  talents 
to  bear  in  criticising  men  and  manners,  in  which  he 
was  too  sour  to  be  just ;  or  works  of  literature,  in 
which  his  taste  and  judgment  were  conspicuous. 

This  gentleman  and  myself,  though  not  what 
might  be  called  intimate,  had  had  a  very  fair 
university  acquaintance.  That  is,  we  were  not 
ashamed,  if  chance  brought  it  about,  (for  it  never 
was  by  design),  of  being  seen  sometimes  arm-in- 
arm with  one  another.  We  met  sometimes  too  at 
wine  parties  after  dinner ;  nay,  and  had  played  at 
bowls  together  in  the  bowling-green  at  New  Col- 
lejge,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  yet,  far 
from  claiming  me  as  an  acquaintance  after  my  ele- 
vation, he  had  never  come  near  me. 

Tt  was  by  the  chance  of  belonging  to  the  same 
club  that  we  renewed  our  intercourse,  and  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  we  did  not  continue  to  stand 
aloof.  For  though  he  had  so  far  consented  to  in- 
spect society  as  to  belong  to  the  club,  it  was  with 
little  view  of  mixing  in  it  as  an  associate.  He  had 
the  fewest  possible  acquaintance,  and  seemed  to  wish 
those  few  less  in  number ;  sitting  generally  in  a 
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comer  by  himself,  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  yet, 
obaerving  every  thing,  and  listening  to  everybody, 
but  speaking  to  none. 

Thus  it  was  a  week  before  I  had  exactly  made 
him  out,  and  when  I  rather  reproached  him,  as  he 
owned  he  knew  me  from  the  first,  for  not  accosting 
me,  he  drily  said,  he  wished  to  see  whether  a  scho- 
lar of  Queen's  and  a  minister's  secretary  could  con- 
tinue one  and  the  same  person  ;  and  only  because 
he  found  this  might  be,  he  consented  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  me. 

This  sort  of  character,  from  being  uncommon, 
became  an  object  of  my  study,  particularly  as  it 
was  contrasted  with  another,  also  an  Oxford  com* 
panion,  of  about  the  same  intimacy,  and  known 
to  him  as  well  as  me,  but  opposite  to  him  in  every 
particular.  This  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Sweetland,*  who  certainly  deserved  his  name,  for 
his  temper  and  civility  seemed  as  sleek  as  his  skin, 
which  always  shone  with  a  neatness  that  was  spot- 
less. His  perpetual  readiness  to  oblige  had  already 
done  wonders  for  him,  and  though  not  so  well 
connected,  and  by  no  means  so  enlightened  as 
Testwood,  he  was  far  better  welcomed  in  society ; 
and  while  friend  Roger  was  pouting  lonely  in  his 
corner,  Sweetland  was  rarely  seen  but  in  a  knot 
either  of  politicians  or  dandies ;  the  first,  often 
men  of  consequence,  who  made  use  of  him ;  the 
last,  men  of  fashion,  who  tolerated  him. 
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With  all  his  faults,  Testwood  had  mort  of  my 
attention.  I  soon  found  he  was  any  thing  but 
happy,  and  having  long  known  the  cause,  I  was 
sometimes  smitten  with  the  hope  of  curing  bis 
error.  The  curate  and  barber  had  as  mudi  chance 
of  curing  Don  Quixotte. 

I  one  day  called  upon  him  in  his  box  near  Ken- 
sington. I  was  on  horseback,  and  after  veeomioi- 
tring  me  from  a  window,  he  opened  the  door  him- 
self. 

^'  From  your  gtoom^s  livery,"  said  he,  *<  I  thought 
you  had  been  Lord  BockviUe,  whose  triennial 
visit  I  have  sworn  never  to  receive  again.  I  neither 
seek,  nor  does  he  owe  me  any  civility ;  but  civility 
once  in  three  years  is  an  insult." 

^<  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said  I,  <*nor  have 
I  ever  heard   that  Lord  BockviUe  insulted  any 


one." 


<^  Judge  for  yourself,"  answered  he.  ^*J  had 
once  occa^on  to  send  to  him  to  ask  for  a  piece  of 
official  information,  which  he  is  paid  for  giving ; 
and  he  began  his  reply  with  'Lord  BockviUe 
informs  Mr.  Testwood  so  and  so,^ — as  if  Mr.  Test- 
wood  was  not  worthy  the  Uttle  civUity  of  note  com- 
pUments.  But  this  perhaps  would  not  appear  to 
you  an  insult.  Tou,  who  are  already  rubbed 
smooth  by  the  world,  and  bask  in  its  sunshine, 
can  know  nothing  of  its  coldness  or  its  pride. 
You,  and  those  you  herd  with,-  are  too  dependant 
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upon  one  another  to  see  each  other^s  faults,  or  the 
faults  of  our  vitiated  society.  I  am  not  a  Cato,  or 
a  Cassius,  but  neither  am  1  made  ^  to  bend  in  awe 
of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.*  I  therefore  keep 
all  usurped  superiority  at  a  distance,  and  hold  aU 
expression  of  it  insulting." 

"  But  I  have  heard  you  say,"  said  I,  "  that 
Lord  Rockville  was  even  your  schoolfellow.'" 

^^Tes;  and  he  once,  and  once  only,  actually 
asked  nie  to  dinner,  and,  as  I  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect such  a  thing,  I  own  I  was  pleased.  But,  would 
you  believe  it  ?  I  found  it  was  only  to  fill  a  place 
at  his  table,  made  vacant  by  the  sudden  failure  of 
another  guest.  The  shortness  of  the  notice,  and 
my  meeting  him  casually  in  the  street,  might  have 
told  me  this,  but  I  was  a  fool,  and  did  not  immedi- 
ately observe  it.  However,  I  duly  appreciated  it, 
and  resolved  never  to  go  again." 

^^  He  asked  you  then  again,  and  you  refused.^  '^ 

**  Why  no,  I  cannot  say  that ;  but  I  would 
have  refused,  had  he  invited  me." 

This  recurrence  to  what  I  knew  was  his  domi- 
nant feeling  at  college  shewed  me  that  it  had 
never  quitted  him  during  our  separation ;  but  I,  as 
usual,  combated  it. 

"  Poor  Lord  Rockville  !  "  said  I.  "I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  a  little  hard ;  that  because  a  man, 
who,  you  say  yourself,  owes  you  no  civility  at  all, 
paid  you  some  little  of  what  he  did  not  owe,  he,  is 
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therefore  to  be  called  proud  and  insultiiig !  Why 
not  accept  of  good  when  ft  is  oiFered,  because  it 
happens  not  to  be  more  good  than  we  have  a  right 
to  ?  Tou  remember  our  fellow-collegian  Sweetland. 
See  how  he  has  got  on." 

.  "I  beseech  you,"  cried  Test  wood  sternly,  **affront 
me  not  by  so  nauseating  an  example.  Poor  as  I 
comparatively  am,  I  would  not  exchange  lots  with 
Sweetland  for  all  that  he  calls  honour.  He  'cannot 
dig,'  but  ^  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed  C  and  though 
be  has  turned  his  begging  to  account,  he  is  still 
the  beggar,  still  the  sycophant  he  always  was— *in 
short,  the  dependant  though  successful  tool  of  an 
ambition  (silly  in  itself),  to  be  tolerated  by  fine 
people,  who  would  not  care  a  farthing  if  he  were 
hanged.''* 

**  Are  you  not  too  hard  upon  him  ?  "  asked  I. 
^^  I  allow  his  nonsense,  and  his  love  for  the  honour- 
ables,  and  the  Lady  Marys,  to  whose  notice  he  could 
not  originally  have  pretended.  But  is  it  more  than 
justice  to  say,  that  they  are  the  sort  of  people, 
whom,  without  their  titles  or  finery,  he  would 
have  sought  for  as  his  companions?  How  then  can 
we  blame  him  ?  ** 

All  the  answer  I  could  get  to  this  was — **  The 
fellow  avoided  me  once,  because  he  was  riding  with 
a  duke,  and  I  on  foot.  Are  such  things  to  be 
borne  ?  " 

**  Are  you   sure  of  your  because  f "    said   1. 
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^^  Might  he  not  have  been  so  occupied  as  not  to 
have  seen  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  occupied,  I  say,  with  a  duke,  whose 
tool  he  is.  Fsha  !  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  defend 
him.     Pass  to  any  other  subject." 

Seeing  he  grew  angry,  to  appease  him,  I  an- 
swered, **  You  are  at  least  safe  in  this  new  resi- 
dence  you  have  chosen,  and  escape  the  heart-bum* 
ings  you  have  experienced." 

But  here  also  I  failed ;  for,  like  other  people  who 
have  weaknesses  of  which  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
reminded,  he  is  extremely  jealous  of  being  thought 
jealous. 

"  I  have  no  heart-burnings,"  said  he,  "  and 
never  had  ;  and  to  say  so,  only  makes  you  out  one 
of  those  *  d  d  good-natured  friends,'  always  on 
the  quest  for  faults,  under  pretence  of  curing 
them.'' 

I  found  I  had  received  my  (][uietus,  and  hence- 
forward gave  up  my  intention  to  reclaim  him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  MAN  OF  QUALITY  NONDESCRIPT.— MORE  OF 
GRANVILLE  AND  LADY  HUN6ERFORD. — WITH 
THE  LATTER  I  HAVE  AN  INTERESTING  INTER- 
VIEW.— OF  THE  FEELING  SHE  DISPLAYED,  AND 
OF  THE  MYSTERY  WHICH  ACCOMPANIED  IT. 


If  I  could  meet  that  &ncy- monger,  I  would  give  him  some 
good  counsel. 

I  am  he  who  was  so  love-shaked ; 
I  pray  you  tell  me  your  remedy. 

Shaksfzaee. — As  You  Like  It. 

The  heroes  of  my  last  chapter  have  too  long 
detained  me  from  persons  of  more  consequence  to 
my  own  heart  and  mind.  For  such  a  friend  as 
Granville,  I  have  neglected  the  mention  of  him  too 
long.  He  came  to  me  often,  and  did  me  much 
good  in  polishing  off  Oxford  rust,  and  putting  me 
aufait  of  things  and  characters  which  were  quite 
new  to  me. 

I  rewarded  him  by  talking  to  him,  and  allowing 
him  to  talk  to  me,  of  Lady  Hungerford.     In  this 
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I  had  a  fellow-feeling,  for  it  was  evident  be  loved 
that  superior  person  both  with  fondness  and  admi- 
ration, yet  with  very  little  hope,  even  had  he  been 
in  circumstances  to  address  her. 

When  I  combated  this,  and  observed  upon  the 
complacency  with  which  she  always  spoke  to,  and 
of  him,  he  would  shake  his  head,  and  say,  it  was 
merely  her  good-nature  towards  a  person  who  she 
could  not  help  seeing  was  her  slave. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  with  a  thousand  in  her  train, 
I  acquit  her  of  all  coquetry.  I  only  wish  her 
nature  was  not  so  kind.  Could  I  think  myself  ill- 
used,  as  you  once  said  in  regard  to  Bertha,  I 
possibly  might  get  free.  You  have,  however,  got 
free  without  ill-usage;' 

"  If  I  have  done  so,*"  returned  I,  with  a  sigh, 
"  it  has  been  from  despair ;  but  you  have  shewn 
me  no  reason  why  you  should  despair.  You  have 
at  least  never  been  dismissed." 

"  I  have  never  been  delirious,"  answered  he, 
smiling,   ^^  in  the  presence  of  a  waiting  gentle- 


woman.'' 


This  produced  much  talk  both  of  Bertha  and 
Lady  Huhgerford,  in  which  Granville  owned  to 
me  that  his  hopes,  or  rather  his  feelings  (for  hopes 
he  had  none),  were  as  chimerical  as  mine  had  been 
for  Bertha. 

"  That  fatal  winter  at  Paris  !''  said  he.  «  Who 
could  see  her,  the  admired,  par  excellencey  for 
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elegance,  toumurCf  and  brilliancy,  even  in  that 
brilliant  capital,  and  not  love,  though  despairing  of 
success  P  Pronounced  by  the  queen  (herself  a  per* 
feet  judge)  the  most  perfect  woman  of  fashion 
among  all  the  foreigners ;  loved  by  her  own  sex, 
idolized  by  ours;  courted  in  marriage  by  more 
than  one  noble  of  the  highest  rank  in  France ; — who 
could  fail  to  give  her  his  heart,  and  drink  the 
sweet  poison  of  her  beauty  and  manners,  though  he 
knew  it  would  destroy  him  ?  Tet  are  those  man- 
ners and  that  beauty  the  least  of  her  attractions. 
It  is  the  mental  charm  of  her  conversation,  her 
sense  and  rectitude,  that  take  and  imprison  you,  so 
sweetly,  that  from  your  prison  you  do  not  even 
wish  to  get  free.     In  the  youth  of  Bertha 

*  There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men ;' 

but  this  maturer,  though  still  lovely  lady,  hath 

also 

'  Proeperoas  art. 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse. 
And  well  she  can  persuade.' 

You  yourself  have  felt  her  persuasive  eloquence." 

^^  That  is  not  more  warmly  said  than  true," 
observed  I ;  ^^  and  I  now  fully  understand  what  it 
was  that  shielded  your  heart  from  one  who  so  en- 
tirely filled  mine.'^ 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  we  are  not  of  the  same 
dispositions  in  these  points.     You  are  little  used 
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yet  to  the  world  yourself,  and  a  retired  beauty,  like 
that  lovely,  secluded  flower  we  talk  of,  has  therefore 
more  charms  for  you  than  for  one  ten  years  older, 
and  almost  blaaS  by  his  knowledge  of  artificial 
life.  I  love  diamonds,  you  a  simple  rose.  I 
acknowledge  Bertha  is  the  sweetest  rose  that  ever 
bloomed  ;  but  allow  on  your  .part,  that  Honora  is 
the  most  polished  diamond  that  ever  shone.^' 

"  I  cannot  stand  this  poetry ,''  said  I ;  "I  who 
am  a  poor  matter-of-fact  secretary ;  but  carry  it 
to  Lady  Hungerford,  who  is  herself  full  of  poetry 
and  genius,  and  she  will  accept  it ;  probably  reward 
you  for  it.*" 

"  Reward  wie/"  exclaimed  he.  "Yes;  probably 
as  great  men  used  formerly  to  reward  poor  poet3 
for  dedication,  with  a  few  guineas.  How  little 
more,  in  comparison,  am  I  to  Lady  Hungerford, 
than  one  of  these  poor  poets  ?" 

"  Away,"  returned  I,  "  with  this  humility.  You 
are  nobly  bom  as  well  as  herself.'' 

**  Yes !  and  a  younger  brother.'' 

«  Ride  well ! " 

"  And  can  scarce  afford  a  horse." 

"  Dance  well ! " 

"  And  thirty-one  and  a  half  years  old." 

«  What  then  ? 

"  I  have  heard  her  say  no  man  should  dance 
after  thirty,  or  woman  after  four-and-twenty." 

"  The  girls  of  twenty-five  must  be  much  obliged 
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to  her,"  said  I.  '^  Of  course  she  never  dances 
herself?" 

"  Never  in  England.  But  in  France,  Terpsi- 
chore herself  not  more  graceful." 

*^  More  of  Parnassus  still ! " 

^'  How  can  it  be  helped,  when  she  is  herself  a 
Muse?" 

In  such  conversation  as  this,  Granville  sometimes 
beguiled  an  hour  with  me ;  and  seeing  that  it  gave 
him  a  sort  of  melancholy  pleasure,  I  never  repressed 
it,  any  more  than  the  castles  of  hope  which  he  some- 
times built,  when  he  thought  his  mistress  distin- 
guished him  from  other  men,  or  Lord  Castleton, 
who  was  his  political  patron,  flattered  him  with  the 
expectation  of  an  embassy,  which  had  been  for 
some  time  designed  for  him. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  interest  I  felt  for 
Granville  made  me  take  every  opportunity  that 
ofiered,  to  penetrate,  if  I  could,  Lady  HuDgerford*s 
sentiifients  concerning  him;  but  except  great  suavity 
in  talking  of,  and  a  rallying  tone  in  talking  to  him, 
T  could  observe  nothing  particular. 

Meantime,  I  made  use  freely  of  his  experience,  in 
training  me  on  to  the  knowledge  I  so  much  wanted 
of  the  men  and  manners  in  which  I  was  now  to  be 
daily  conversant.  For  though  I  certainly,  as  I 
said,  progressed  even  out  of  doors,  and,  in  the 
closet,  had  the  delight  of  finding  I  gave  more  and 
more   satisfaction    to  Lord  Castleton,    yet  there 
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hourly  sprang  up  things,  situations,  and  characters, 
which  wanted  more  elucidation  than  my  hitherto 
secluded  life  enabled  me  to  unravel. 

I  have  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Petro- 
nius,  which  I  had  by  Granville^s  assistance  pretty  well 
made  out,  how  it  was  possible,  in  this  country,  for 
a  mere  inefficient  voluptuary,  by  dint  of  connexions 
and  a  fashionable  reputation,  to  be  placed  in  the 
rank  of  a  minister.  But  there  was  also  another 
object  of  my  study  in  another  peer,  in  whom  two 
most  inconsistent  qualities  seemed  so  blended,  that, 
to  me,  he  was  an  absolute  riddle. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  nobleman  was  at  one 
of  the  evening  parties  at  Lord  Castleton's,  where 
were  many  grandees,  foreign  ministers,  and  ladies 
of  the  court.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  lofty  de- 
meanour. Scarcely  did  he  vouchsafe  a  word  even 
to  an  ambassador,  nor  more  than  a  slight  drop  of 
his  chin  to  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  To  one  of 
the  royal  dukes  alone  did  he  seem  to  unbend  and 
listen  with  complacency. 

He  was  majestic  in  person,  rich  in  his  apparel, 
and,  in  truth,  became  his  garter  well. 

As  he  had  vouchsafed  a  conversation  of  at  least 
five  minutes  to  Lady  Hungerford,  the  only  person 
in  the  room,  except  his  royal  highness,  who  had 
detained  him  so  long,  I  ventured,  when  he  left  her, 
to  ask  who  he  was. 

"  The  Duke  of  Glenmore,^  whispered  she,  "  the 
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proudest  man  in  England,  but  also  the  greatest 
politician  and  party  man.  From  your  situation, 
Lord  Castleton  will  no  doubt  present  you  to  him.^ 
Lord  Castleton,  who  had  just  joined  her,  said 
laughingly,  ^'  I  am  not  sure  if  I  dare,  unless  he 
hold  out  a  signal  for  it  himself,  which,  when 
Mr.  Clifford  has  got  a  little  deeper  into  party, 
he  probably  will.  To-night  I  see  is  one  of  his 
proud  nights,  so  perhaps  we  had  better  defer  the 
attempt."" 

All  this  appeared  to  me  a  mystery,  which  I  did 
not  know  how  to  expound,  especially  when  I  afters- 
wards  saw  the  duke,  with  an  air  of  eagerness  totally 
the  reverse  of  what  he  had  hitherto  shewn,  take  the 
arm  of  a  person,  by  no  means  one  of  the  distin- 
guished, but  with  something  even  vulgar  in  his 
appearance.  Leading  him  into  a  recess  of  an  inner 
room,  he  commenced  a  conversation  with  him  in 
which  he  seemed  much  interested,  and  which  lasted 
full  ten  minutes. 

Lady  Hungerford  saw  this  as  well  as  I,  and 
laughingly  said,  ^^  Mr.  Hoskyns  is  a  lucky  man ; 
that  is  more  than  one  of  us  poor  ladies  could  get 
from  his  grace  in  a  whole  week.'' 

I  asked  what  it  could  meati,  when  she  referred 
me  to  Granville,  who  had  just  joined  us. 

"Ask  this  gentleman,""  said  she,  playfully, 
"  who  certainly  understands  men,  though  he  says 
he    cannot    make   out    women.     But   if   he    can 
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make  out  the  duke,  he  will,  indeed,  be  a  great 
Apollo/' 

She  said  this  as  the  duke  passed  out  of  the  room 
to  his  carriage,  which  was  called,  and  we  heard  him 
saying  to  his  satellite  (for  such  he  seemed),  *^  Hos- 
kyns,  I  am  going  to  White's,  and  will  drop  you 
by  the  way  C*  upon  which  they  both  disappeared. 

<^  I  think,*"  said  Granville,  addressing  Lady 
Hungerford,  *^  I  can  answer  the  call  you  make 
upon  me  without  any  great  boast  of  an  insight 
into  the  characters  of  men,  though,  as  you  truly 
hint,  my  penetration  in  regard  to  women  may  be 
questionable." 

"  I  am  glad  you  at  least  see  your  errors,'*  re- 
turned the  lady,  with  some  quickness,  <<  after  your 
rudeness  this  morning.  By  the  way,  I  had  forgot 
I  had  resolved  not  to  speak  to  you.*" 

Granville  bowed,  and  with  an  air  of  melancholy, 
though  also  of  gallantry,  replied : 

"  May  you  ever  forget  such  cruel  resolves.  I 
was  almost  afraid  of  venturing  here  to-night,  in 
the  fear  that  you  would  execute  them,  and  I  shall 
ever  feel  obliged  to  the  duke  for  having  occasioned 
this  forgetfulness.*^ 

"  Well,**  replied  she,  "  as  I  have  been  surprised 
into  it,  I  may  as  well  forgive  you,  but  only  pro- 
vided you  retract.*^ 

<<  For  such  an  object  I  certainly  will,"  answered 
Granville,  "  all  but  the  last  line.'* 
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<'  Very  prettily  said,^  olMerved  the  Uy  ^  jod  I 
thought  her  colour  heightened  ag  dK  flnSed  ;  mod 
she  smiled  beautifully. 

Meantime  I  was  in  nuUbmSm  and  cxnild  cnhr  see 
there  was  something  fmrtimbar  bctwcM  them, 
which,  thinking  I  had  no  bufines  vith,  I  waike 
to  another  part  of  the  nxxn,  where  the  hdk  cf  the 
season,  a  Miss  Faloooer,  with  the  mjen  of  a  Ciul- 
tana,  and  eyes  like  IxuSiik^  outdnaing  ihe  man 
diamonds  that  adorned  her,  had^  as  usual,  gathesied 
a  large  pcnrtion  of  the  oompaDy  to  gaze,  cridaie, 
and  admire  her. 

<^  I  hope  you  aie  one  of  the  adomV*  "id  Lady 
Hungerford,  when  I  rgoined  her.  ^Haot  is  Mr. 
Granville  will  not  stir  a  step  towards  her,  I  sup- 
pose knowing  and  fearing  the  danger,  like  a  dif- 
creet  man  as  he  is.'' 

*^  There  may  be  mettle  more  attiacdve^"  ob- 
served Granville,  looking  with  great  feeling  at 
Lady  Hungerford,  ^^  whidi  may  better  aooount  fix- 
it  ;  for,  as  for  discretion,  I  wish  I  was  what  you 
have  been  so  good  as  to  call  me.  I  fear  I  am  too 
fond  of  the  last  line  to  deserve  it." 

Puzzled  again  with  this  sort  of  watchword,  I 
no  more  joined  in  the  omversation,  which,  how- 
ever,  Granville  explained,  and  enlightened  me  as 
to  the  duke,  in  a  oonfeienoe  I  had  with  him  the 
next  day.  For  walking  by  White's  in  my  way  to 
Whitehall,  I  saw  the  Duke  of  Glenmore  installed 
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at  the  window  amid  a  throng  of  aristocrats,  and 
seemingly  much  in  his  element  Of  a  sudden, 
Hoskyns,  and  a  man  apparently  still  more  ordinary 
than  himself  (both  in  looks  and  manners),  passed 
by,  and  the  duke  instantly  darted  after  them  into 
the  street,  abandoning  all  his  fine  friends  to  engage 
in  an  eager  conversation  with  them,  which  lasted 
long  after  they  had  got  into  the  park,  whither  I 
had  followed  them,  in  my  way  to  the  office. 

In  the  morning  papers  I  had  read  that  the  duke 
had  the  day  before  given  a  grand  political  dinnei^ 
over  which  be  presided  ^^  with  his  usual  grace  and 
popularity,"  and  at  which,  among  many  lords  and 
gentlemen,  were  Mr.  Hoskyns,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Gubbins,  M.F.  Mr.  Gubbins,  I  afterwards  found, 
was  this  other  companion  whom  the  duke  had 
joined,  and  seemed  most  familiar  with  them  both. 

I  own  I  wished  much  to  make  out  this  riddle ; 
but  Granville,  whom  I  found  waiting  for  me 
at  the  ofiice,  solved  it  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
Upon  my  observing  that  I  wondered  the  duke 
could  be  reckoned  proud  when  he  seemed  so  fa- 
miliar with  such  ordinary  persons  as  I  had  just 
seen  him  with,  and  that  the  papers  even  talked  of 
his  popularity — 

"  Yes ;  he  is  popular,'^  said  Granville,  "  but 
then  it  is  in  his  own  way,  for  he  is  proud  as  Lucifer 
at  the  same  time." 

«  Can  that  be?'' asked  I. 
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"In  appearance,  not,*^  said  he,  "  and  yet  com- 
patible ;  for  it  depends  upon  what  is  the  character 
of  the  popularity,  and  what  of  the  pride.      For 
example,  his  popularity  is  all  of  a  public,  his  pride 
of  a  private,  nature.     He  will  attend   all  public 
meetings,  and  be  very  condescending  with  his  party 
and  followers,  will  even  flatter  them  in  speeches, 
and  give  them  dinners.     The  duke'^s  fort  indeed  is 
the  management  of  a  party,  and  his  highest  ambi« 
tion  parliamentary  influence;  for  which  purpose  he 
would  rather  be  the  arbiter  of  an  election  than  of 
the  fate  of  Europe.     His  dinners,  therefore  (of  one 
of  which  you  saw  the  account),  ctre  all  party  din-* 
ners,  got  up  for  the  occasion ;  sometimes  at  the 
Clarendon ;  not  in  his  house :  or  if  there,  no  one 
can  penetrate  from  the  dining-room  into  the  interior. 
Even  the  leaders  among  his  supporters  know  him 
not  in  domestic  life,  unless  they  are  of  his  own 
class.     He  has  his  room  of  business,  but  all  his 
other  rooms  are  closed  even  to  the  men ;  but  as  to 
their  wives  and  daughters,  did  anybody  ever  know 
the  duchess  open  her  saloon  to  them,  or  notice  them 
anywhere  but  at  the  saturnalia  of  an  election  ball  ? 
Though  they  even  happen  to  be  of  a  class  to  go  to 
court,  if  not  of  the  initiated,  to  speak   to  them 
would  be  horror ;  to  look  at  them,  loss  of  caste. 
With  all  his  smiles,  in  this  the  duke  is  as  impe* 
netrable  as  his  wife ;  who,  with  her  daughters,  in 
regard  to  his  most  zealous  friends  (except,  as  I  say, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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they  are  of  his  own  rank),  is  as  closely  sealed  to 
them  as  if  in  a  harem."" 

<<  He  pays,  then,  it  should  seem,'"  said  I,  ^^  a  high 
price  for  his  popularity  ?*" 

«  Every  man  pays  for  an  expensive  hobby ,^  re- 
turned Granville,  <<  and  this  is  his.  I  have  seen 
him,  like  Bolingbroke,  on  his  horse — 

'  Who  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know — * 

riding  with  a  knot  of  political  club-men  in  the 
park,  and  seemingly  hail-fellow-well-met  with  them 
all.  Perhaps  that  very  night  he  met  some  of  them 
at  the  Opera,  and  avoided  them,  or  was  suddenly 
struck  blind,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  recognise 
them.'' 

'^  How  ridiculous,^  cried  I,  with  a  laugh,  *^  and 
how  contemptible ;  I  would  rather  dig  in  my  gar* 
den,  and  live  upon  potatoes." 

I  own  all  this  astonished  me,  though  I  began  to 
remember  what  the  sagacious  Fothergill  had  told 
me  to  the  same  effect,  and  it  soon  grew  too  familiar 
a  custom  among  what  are  called  public  men  ever 
to  be  noticed  again. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  first  things  I  remarked  in  this 
world  of  fashion  and  politics,  so  new  to  me,  was, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  from  the  closest  inti- 
macies, nay  apparent  attachments,  between  leaders 
and  subalterns,  that  there  should  be  the  smallest 
approach  to  even  acquaintance  between  their  fami- 
lies.    Going  once  with  Lord  Castleton  to  dine  with 
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Lord  Tancred,  at  his  villa,  where  we  found  some 
young  ladies  had  just  arriyed  before  us — 

<*  You  have  company  ?^  said  Lord  Castletoo,  to 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

^'No;^^  said  the  young  lady,  **  no  company, 
only  two  or  three  of  those  odd  pec^le  that  my 
father  thinks  it  right  to  invite  now  and  then, 
because  their  father  and  he  are  so  connected  in 
business." 

But  even  in  this,  be  it  observed.  Lord  Tancred 
stood  alone,  and  was  quizzed  for  it,  to  which  he 
good-naturedly  submitted. 

After  this  discussion,  Granville  and  myself  fell 
upon  other  matters,  and  bebg  not  a  little  interested 
to  understand  the  mysterious  allusions  between 
him  and  Lady  Hungerford  the  evening  before,  he 
readily  explained,  nay  seemed  to  wish  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  ask  my  opinion. 

It  seems  that  in  the  morning  visit  which  he  paid 
to  Berkeley  Square,  he  found  the  lady  alone,  ex- 
cept that  she  was  occupied  with  Pope  and  his  cha- 
racters of  women,  which  immediately  and  naturally 
produced  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  She  ap- 
peared very  indignant  with  the  poet,  whom  she 
accused  of  a  total  ignorance  of  the  sex,  knowing 
nothing  about  them,  she  said,  but  what  Fatty 
Blount  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
(neither  of  them  the  best  authority)  chose  to  tell 
him. 

h2 
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"  As  if,*'  said  Lady  Hungerford,  "  there  evei* 
was  such  a  character  as  Chloe,  of  whom  he  incon^ 
sistently  says, 

'  With  every  pleasing,  every  prudent  part. 
Say  what  can  Chloe  want — she  wants  a  heart*  ** 

*'  I,  to  try  her,"  said  Granville,  "  observed  I 
thought  it  the  commonest  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  sex — adding,  it  was  lucky  for  us — ^for,  if  she 
had  a  heart,  woman  would  be  so  irresistible,  that 
no  man  could  ever  be  his  own  master,  but  must 
crouch  at  her  feet,  and  be  beaten  like  a  spaniel.^ 

"  Which  you  are  too  proud  to  do,"  observed  the 
lady. 

*'  *  Not  BO,'  replied  I ;  *  for  if  I  really  met  with 

a  heart  which  could  respond   to  mine — could  a 

woman  really  feel  any  love  but  the  two  sorts  which 

Pope  says  absorb  her, 

"  The  love  of  pleasure  or  the  love  of  sway," 

no  votary  could  feel  so  resigned  or  devoted  to 
heaven's  will,  as  I  to  the  heaven  of  her  affection.'* 

"  <  Very  fine,'  observed  Lady  Hungerford  (as  I 
thought  with  a  distant  air) ;  *  but,  according  16 
you,  then,  this  capable  heart  of  yours  never  met 
with  one  that  was  worthy  of  it/ 

**  *  Rather,'  replied  I,  *  I  have  always  been  too 
little  gifted  to  inspire  the  feeling,  without  which  I 
could  never  love ;  especially  among  beings  whom 
the  poet  describes  as  so  changeful,  that  they  "  have 
no  characters  at  all."     This  he  does,  you  know, 
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MpoD  the  best  authority — the  cleverest  of  her  sex— 
Lady  Mary  herself.  Nay,  it  is  to  this  incon- 
stancy that  the  satirical  rogue  ascribes  half  their 
powers : — 

'*  Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  shew, 
*Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe."' 


a 


*  I  should  be  sorry ,^  said  I^ady  Hungerford, 
still  more  gravely,  *  if  this  were  your  real  opinion. 
I  would  never  open  my  doors  to  you  to  insult  me 
9gain ;  but  I  know  it  is  not,  and  I  should  like, 
therefore,  to  know  what  it'really  is."* 

"  *  Really,  honestly,  and  frankly  ?**  asked  I. 

«  •  Yes,' 

"  *  And  you  will  promise  not  to  be  offended  ?' 

"  '  (Test  sehn,*  answered  she,  and  I  thought  she 
grew  more  particular  still. 

ii « Why  then,'  said  I,  *  take  it  from  an  apos- 
trophe of  Segur,  who  at  least  was  sufficiently  in-r 
terested  about  these  ^'  Cynthias  of  a  minute."  '* 

♦*  *  Positively,'  cried  the  lady,  ^  I  will  not  admit 
of  French  authority,  I  deny  that  Segur,  any 
more  than  Pope,  knew  any  thing  really  about 
us.' 

**  *  Is  this  nothing,'  asked  I,  *  or  is  it  the  truth  !*'' 
and  I  repeated  with  animation,  I  believe,  for  I  felt 
unusually  bold : — ^  Assemblage  incomprehensible 
de  vertus  et  de  vices ;  de  bonnes  qualites,  et  de 
defauts ;  de  courage,  et  de  faiblesse ;  mais  posse- 
(lant,  au  plqs  baut  degre,  I'art  de  tout  embellir.' 
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<^  ^  Tolerably  fair,  that  last,'  observed  the  lady, 
seeing  that  I  paused,  ^  but  T  suppose  something  ter* 
rible  is  coming.^ 

"  I  went  on : — *  Qui  dit  vous  connoitre,  est  un 
sot.' 

*«  <  Bad; 

^<  ^  Qui  vous  croit,  est  un  dupe.' 

"  <  Worse; 

<«  <  Qui  se  livre  k  vous——' 

'<  <  Shocking  !'  exclaimed  my  lady,  half  offended ; 
'  you  need  not  go  on ;  I  would  rather  not  hear 
any  more  abused 

"  *  Abuse  !'  cried  I ;  *  hear  me  out : — Qui  se 
livre  k  vous,  est  heureux.' 

*^  Believe  me,"  continued  Granville,  *'  when  I 
had  finished,  all  my  boldness  forsook  me.  I 
thought  I  had  gone  too  far.  I  could  scarcely  look 
at  Lady  Hungerford  to  ascertain,  if  I  could,  how 
she  took  this  critical  quotation ;  and,  in  fact,  having 
said  (I  thought  rather  coldly)  that  the  last  line 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  rest,  she  changed 
the  subject,  to  which  I  did  not  dare  return." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  *  last  line,* "  eaid  I,  **  which 
she  last  night  allowed  you  to  retain  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

^^  Good ;  but  did  nothing  else  pass  P" 

"  Very  little;  merely  a  common-place,  such  as— 
<  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  Lord  Castleton's  to-night  ?' 
and  I  took  my  departure,  leaving  her,  I  thought, 
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more  grave  and  distant  towards  me  than  ever  I  re- 
member." 

'<  I  am  not  so  experienced  as  you,^  observed  I, 
<<  but  I  should  not  augur  ill  from  this  gravity ;  it 
at  least  shews  there  is  not  indifference,  which  is 
the  next  step  to  emotion ;  and  emotion  once  created, 
may  turn  to  love,  as  well  as  to  hatred ;  while  a 
leaden  indifference  is  always  fatal.^ 

Granville  stared,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  ^^  Ad- 
mirably settled  !  But  where  the  devil  did  you  get 
this  knowledge?  Not  at  Queen's ;  not  firom  Fother*^. 
ffH,  I  am  certain ;  nor  from  the  Oxford  damsels, 
1^11  answer  for  it.  Yet  these  are  all  the  sources 
you  had  upon  such  subjects  when  I  left  you.  But 
I  forgot  Lady  Hungerford  herself  has  taken 
you  under  her  guidance,  and  perhaps  has  instructed 
you  in  more  secrets  than  that  of  the  parfaitement 
bonne  compagnieJ* 

I  thought  my  friend  had  here  raised  in  himself 
some  little  hope  that  I  had  made  out  something  in 
his  favour  from  his  mistress,  so  I  undeceived  him ; 
but  it  produced  in  myself  the  bold  desire  to  do  so  if 
I  could,  or  at  least,  if  possible,  to  sound  her,  though 
at  a  distance,  on  his  account ;  and  the  constant 
access  which  this  gracious  lady  still  allowed  me  to 
her  presence,  I  thought  might  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  it* 

I  say  still  allowed  me,  because,  though,  as  my 
instructress  in  the  ways  of  the  beau  monde^  she  was 
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pleased  to  say  that  I  now  wanted  very  little  tuition, 
I  own  I  was  so  happy  at  school  that  I  by  no  means 
wished  for  holidays,  or  to  take  my  degree ;  and, 
what  with  Lord  Castleton's  good  opinion  of  me, 
what  with  her  own  good-nature,  and  what,  perhaps, 
was  something,  our  constant  talk,  more  or  less,  of 
Granville,  in  our  meetings,  she  by  no  means  re- 
scinded the  liberty  she  had  allowed  me  of  waiting 
upon  her. 

At  these  visits,  as  I  have  said,  Granville  was 
always  more  or  less  mentioned,  and  fihe  would  often 
talk  of  the  firmness  of  his  mind. 

Pity  it  was,  she  one  day  said,  that  he  was  not 
his  elder  brother,  and  then,  though  perhaps  a 
little  too  old,  he  would  be  a  charming  match  for 
his  pretty  cousin,  her  darling  Bertha. 

At  these  words  I  grew  embarrassed,  particularly 
as  she  looked  at  me  so  archly,  and,  as  I  thought, 
'30  searchidgly,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
though  with  no  very  precise  idea  of  her  intention, 
that  she  had  some  inkling  of  the  devotion  I  had 
formerly  shewn,  and  wished  to  discover  whether, 
and  how /ar,  it  continued. 

Ladies,  whatever  their  rank,  and  with  all  their 
superiorities  of  talent  and  genius,  which  make  them 
•seemingly  above  all  common-place  feelings,  are  yet 
always  women  where  a  love  tale  is  concerned ;  and 
Lady  Hunger  ford  could  not  have  been  in  the  same 
house  with  the  loquacious  Mrs.  Margaret  without 
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hearing  something  of  the  adventure  with  the 
poachers,  and  the  consequent  unfortunate  deli- 
rium. 

I  parried  her  speech  as  well  as  I  could ;  and 
having  been  now,  for  some  time,  allowed  all  the 
ease  of  a  friend,  I  resolved  to  pursue  the  subject  of 
Granville,  by  saying,  that  I  thought  I  could  be 
certain  that  such  a  match  as  she  had  alluded  to 
would  never  take  place. 

**  How  ?"  said  Lady  Hungerford,  rather  hur- 
riedly ;  "  you  speak  as  from  authority.  Do  you 
know  ?  Have  you  heard  of  any  engagement  ?  Do 
you  think  Miss  Hastings  has  placed  'her  affections 
plsewhere?" 

«  No  i^  returned  I,  «  but  he  has,'' 

This  was  pretty  bold;  perhaps  indiscreet  in 
regard  to  Granville  ;  yet  it  was  for  his  sake  I  said 
it,  for  I  wanted  to  discover  whether  it  would  pro* 
duce  any,  and  what  effect  upon  this  high-bred,  but 
still  unsophisticated  lady. 

Practised  as  she  was,  and  firm  in  the  government 
of  her  countenance,  a  transient  gleam  came  over 
her  features,  and  it  was  not  without  an  indication 
of,  at  least,  curiosity,  that  she  asked  me  the  ground 
of  my  opinion, 

^^  As  a  friend,  much  interested  that  he  should  be 
happy,''  said  she,  ^*  I  wish  to  know." 

She  said  this  so  naturally,  that  I  was  rather 
baffled,  though  I  thought  I  would  still  go  on  with 

h3 
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my  experiment,  particularly  when  she  fiBirther  asked 
whether  he  had  been  captivated  at  home  or  abroad. 

«  Oh !"  said  I,  «  both ;"  but,  roguishly  looking  at 
her,  I  added,  **  I  believe  chiefly  at  Faris.^ 

Here  she  was  certainly  ofl^  her  guard,  for  she 
absolutely  coloured,  and  observed-^ 

*^  I  must  not  ask  you  to  reveal  secrets,  but  I 
think  I  know  the  lady — ^the  Countess  Montal-^ 
embert  ?" 

'*  No  ;^  said  I,  with  a  boldness  that  astonished 
myself,  **  it  was  a  viscountess.*" 

Whether  I  looked  so  significantly  on  saying  this, 
that  she  discovered  what  I  meant,  I  know  not,  but 
with  an  almost  affectation  of  gaiety  (certainly  a 
gaiety  not  natural  to  her),  she  immediately  said, 

**  Well,  well,  I  don^t  wish  to  know ;  and  here  we 
have  been  both  doing  wrong;  I,  in  prying  into 
secrets  I  have  no  right  to ;  you,  in  betraying,  if  in- 
deed you  know  them.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  very 
false  man,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  and  I  shall  tell  your 
friend  not  to  trust  you.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that 
poor  Bertha  has  so  little  chance.  I  suppose  you 
will,  as  in  friendship  bound,  inform  h^  of  it.** 

If  I  had  at  all  discomposed  Lady  Hungerford, 
ishe  now  had  her  revenge ;  for,  seriously  hurt  by 
this  allusion  to  a  friendship  so  long  at  an  end,  and 
feeling  bitterly  that  I  was  banished  for  ever  from 
the  confidence  I  was  supposed  to  enjoy,  I  faltered 
rather  than  said. 
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^'  Indeed,  madam,  though  your  supposition  does 
me  honour,  it  is  one  I  cannot  pretend  to.  I  have 
not  even  seen  Miss  Hastings  these  two  years ;  and 
but  for  your  kind  communication  I  should  never 
have  dreamt  I  was  remembered,  having  so  little 
right  to  it,  by  any  of  the  family.'* 

My  lip  quivered  as  I  said  this ;  all  my  courage, 
which  had  led  me  to  be  almost  impertinent,  was  an« 
nibilated,  and  my  experiment  on  Lady  Hungerford 
reverberated  on  my  own  head. 

Her  real  good-nature  now  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  she  said,  with  the  kind  consideration  which  he* 
longed  to  her, 

"  Nay,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  this  must  not  be ;  I 
cannot  permit  your  humility,  unaffected  as  I  really 
believe  it  is,  to  make  you  suppose,  what  it  is  even 
ungrateful  in  you  to  imagine — that  your  early 
friends  are  so  capricious  or  so  unjust.  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself,  any  more  than  his  dear  daughter,  is 
not  a  person  to  throw  away  his  opinions— favoura- 
ble to-day,  lost  to-morrow.  I  told  you  the  first  mo- 
ment I  saw  you,  that  they  remembered  you  with 
interest,  and  the  letters  I  have  received  from  Ber- 
tha, since  I  informed  her  of  our  acquaintance,  and 
your  position  with  Lord  Castleton,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  progress,  would  convince  you  that  neither 
she  nor  her  father  are  such  changeable  beings  as 
you  fancy  them." 

I  felt  myself  agitated  to  9  still  greater  degree  by 
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this  account,  and  knew  not  how  to  look,  when  this 
kind,  as  well  as  accomplished  lady,  thought  it  right 
to  endeavour  to  put  me  more  at  my  ease,  by  telling 
me  the  extent  of  what  she  knew. 

**  Come,"  said  she,  "  I  see  you  are  under  con- 
straint from  doubts,  and  perhaps  fears,  of  what  T 
do  or  do  not  know.  I  will  tell  you,  therefore, 
frankly,  that  I  know  all  the  night  adventure  with 
the  poachers,  and  all  that  passed  in  the  delirium 
occasioned  by  your  consequent  illness*  I  know,  too, 
all  your  expressed  opinions  of  the  possibility  of 
loving  without  hope,  and  am  in  possession  of  your 
pretty  verses  on  that  subject.  What  is  more,  I 
know  all  that  in  your  agitation  escaped  you  in 
your  last  interview  with  Bertha,  which  that  feeling 
and  just- minded  girl  told  me,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Tears !''  cried  I,  in  greater  agitation  than  ever. 
^^  Tears !  in  such  an  angel,  from  such  a  cause  !^ 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Hungerford,  "  for  the  tears 
of  benevolence  (and  your  emotion  obliges  me  to 
tell  you  they  were  no  more)  will  easily  be  made  to 
flow  from  a  good,  and  particularly  a  youthful 
heart.  Now  do  not  let  this  plunge  you  into  the 
dreadful  mistake  of  supposing  that  this  feeling  of 
Miss  Hastings  proceeded  from  any  thing  but  what 
I  have  called  it,  benevolence.  Nor,  did  I  think  you 
like  the  common  run  of  young  men,  a  coxcomb, 
-would  I  tell  you  this,  or  more  than  this — that  the 
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tone  of  your  last  interview  with  her  convinced  her 
that  a  delirium  may  often  indicate  foregone  conclu- 
sions, and  though  apparent  madness,  may  be  real 
truth." 

^^  And  hence,  no  doubt,"  said  I,  rather  stiffly, 
**  that  a  love  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  conceal, 
and  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  disguise 
fix>ra  a  penetration  like  your  ladyship^s,  was  the 
cause  of  all  that  change  of  behaviour  which  I  felt  so 
cruelly  at  the  time,  and  the  bitterness  of  which  has 
continued  in  memory  ever  since.'' 

I  thought  Lady  Hungerford  was  a  little  affected 
at  this  ;  but  seeing  the  necessity  for  the  most  clear 
understanding  on  my  part  of  what  she  meant,  and 
meant  not,  to  convey,  she  assumed  a  grave  and  im- 
pressive air,  and  with  something  like  solemnity 
said, 

^*  I  trust  you  are  too  just,  and  too  little egotisti-r 
cal,  to  misconstrue  what  I  said  into  more  than  what 
I  really  meant<^a  desire  to  correct  an  error  under 
which  you  seemed  to  be  labouring — that  mine  and 
your  friends  had  in  the  least  changed  towards  you. 
Having  never  been  more  than  a  friend — ^it  being  im- 
possible,  even  if  you  were  Lord  De  Clifford  himself, 
that  she  could  be  more — Bertha  is  so  still :  and 
when  I  described  her  keen  regrets,  I  may  say  her 
sorrow,  at  perceiving  you  labouring  under  a  most 
unavailing  passion,  which  might  end  in  your  misery, 
I  meant  any  thing  but  to  encourage  you  to  think 
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she  could  eyer  entertain  it.  Believe  me,  who 
possess  all  her  confidence,  this  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question,  were  you  even  a  prince  of  the 
blood.'* 

This,  as  I  thought  unnecessary  addition,  made 
me  shudder,  and  I  replied  (moodily,  and  I  fear 
proudly), 

**  Your  ladyship  need  be  under  no  such  appre* 
hension.  I  perfectly  well  know  the  distance  be- 
tween Miss  Hastings  and  myself;  nor  was  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  me  of  it :  for,  of  the  total  absence 
on  her  part  of  any  thing  like  encouragement  I 
have  even  been  too  well  convinced,  to  think  that 
this  distance  can  be  overleapt." 

'^  Honourably  said,  most  distant  Sir,  and  most 
lofty-minded  gentleman,"  replied  my  fair  instruc- 
tress ;  ^*  and,  this  being  so,  I  feel  perfectly  safe  in 
having  made  you  this  confidence.  Do  me  the  jus- 
tice, however,  to  believe,  that  it  is  for  your  own 
sake  I  have  spoken,  and  therefore,  if  I  tell  you 
that  the  bar  against  you  is  insuperable,  you  ought 
to  thank  me.  In  return,  I  hope  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  your  secret  with  me  is  safe ;  though,  in- 
deed, no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  loving  such  a 
creature  as  Bertha.  Time  and  absence,  however, 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  the  usual  remedy  of  very 
young  men — ^admiration  of  another — ^may  do  much 
for  you.  For  the  latter,  at  least,  there  is  abun- 
dant scope,  at  this  brilliant  time  of  the  year. 
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"By  the  way,"  added  she, "  I  saw  you  rather  oecu* 
pied  last  night  with  that  very  brilliant  person.  Miss 
Falconer,  who,  though  this  is  only  her  first  season^ 
has  already  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  town* 
She  has  as  much  fortune,  they  say,  as  beauty ; 
and  her  tatirnure,  you  see,  is  perfect.  Now,  sup- 
pose  you  try  a  little  experiment  upon  yourself,  and 
see  whether  this  superb  sultana  (a  very  contrast 
to  Miss  Hastings)  may  not  cause  some  diversion  in 
your  feelings." 

Though  she  said  this  sportingly,  and,  as  she 
afterwards  allowed,  to  see  whether  I  could  be  di- 
verted or  not,  I  did  not  like  Lady  Hungerford  for 
this,  and  said  perhaps  somewhat  resentfully, 

"  Your  ladyship  does  well  to  laugh  at  my  very 
impertinent  feelings,  and  has  indeed  said  well,  that 
these  two  ladies  are  a  contrast  to  one  another.  Oh, 
how  great  a  one  !'* 

"  Be  it  so,"  returned  Lady  Hungerford ;  and 
(again  to  try  me)  she  observed  that  Miss  Falconer, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  judges,  from  her  singularly 
fine  manners,  taste,  and  elegance,  would,  she 
thought,  be  preferred  by  everybody,  to  a  girl 
brought  up  in  the  country,  however  highly  allied. 

"  That  may  be,  madam,"  said  I ;  **  but  an  illus- 
tration from  your  favourite  science  of  music  shall 
be  my  answer.  A  simple  but  touching  and  pathetic 
melody,  which  thrills  the  heart,  and  perhaps  fills 
the  eyes  with  tears,  may  for  a  time  be  eclipsed  by 
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an  elaborate,  magnificent  sinfonia,  full  of  imposing 
and  learned  accompaniments;  and  so  a  beautiful 
girl,  decked  only  in  the  simple  charms  of  a  sweet 
nature,  may  seem  veiled  for  a  time,  when  a  court 
comes  sweeping  by,  in  all  the  pomp  of  majesty 
and  gold.  But  as  the  charm  of  the  melody  return^ 
upon  the  sense,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the 
scientific  and  imposing  sinfonia  is  forgotten ;  so  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  nature,  I  have  supposed, 
renews  and  maintains  her  place  in  the  heart  long 
after  all  the  finery  of  the  court  has  ceased  to  be 
remembered." 

"  Upon  my  word,  fair  Sir,^  said  Lady  Hungerr 
ford,  ^'  there  might  be  a  worse  exposition,  and  I 
could  pardon  much  imprudence  to  so  much  ele- 
gance of  fancy  as  well  as  constancy.  Nor  am  I 
^rry  to  have  sounded  you  by  what  I  said  of  a  di- 
version, since  it  lets  me  into  the  truth  of  what  your 
friend  Mr.  Granville  believed  was  once  a  ruling 
passion,  but  he  thought  it  had  subsided.  I  grieve 
to  think  his  opinion  was  not  well  founded.  But 
there  must  be  an  end  to  imprudence,  when  it 
swells  into  madness ;  and  though  I  dare  say  you 
will  hate  me  for  telling  you  so,  it  is  absolute 
madness  to  foster  this  affection.  The  bar  I  have 
told  you  is  insuperable — were  you  as  rich  as  you 
are  well  bom,  you  could  not  succeed — the  passion 
must  be  conquered.*" 

*^  Be  assured,   madam,^    replied   I,   somewhat 
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moyed,  ^*  it  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  hate 
you  for  any  thing,  much  less  for  what,  I  trust 
I  am  not  too  presumptuous  in  thinking  proceeds 
from  good  will  towards  me,  however  unworthy 
of  it," 

"  Nay,*"  returned  my  protectress  (for  I  cannot 
help  calling  her  so),  "  do  not  disqualify  yourself, 
but  rather  turn  your  qualifications  to  account. 
Mr.  Granville  informed  me  he  had  once  told  you 
there  was  more  than  one  Miss  Hastings  in  the 
world ;  and,  much  as  I  love  and  admire  her,  I 
agree  with  him.  I  will  not  recur  again  to  a  diver" 
sum  to  which  you  are  properly  superior,  and  to 
which  I  only  adverted  as  a  trial,  for  which  I  ought 
to  ask  pardon.  But  there  are  other  objects,  not  less 
intense,  more  prudent,  and  even  more  honourable 
in  your  position ;  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  your  am- 
bition, so  well  begun,  and  the  study  of  the  world 
in  which  you  may  be  hereafter  conspicuous.  These 
the  indulgence  of  this  secret  passion  may  cruelly 
thwart.  How  many  thousands  of  young  men  would 
give  their  little  fingers  to  be  where  you  are,  at 
the  expense,  easy  to  them,  of  eradicating  even  a 
stronger  attachment  than  this!*' 

"  Stronger !  madam!''  exclaimed  I.  "  I  am  sorry 
you  think  so  meanly  of  me.'' 

And  seizing  my  hat,  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  I  took 
my  leave  so  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  that  I 
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found  myself  in  the  street  before  Lady  Hungerford 
could  offer  any  thing  in  reply.  And  so  ended  an 
experiment  conceived  and  made  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  another,  but  which  lamentably  con- 
duced to  the  deterioration  of  my  own. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


IN  ORDEB  TO  BECOYBB  FBOM  MY  BUINOUS  AT- 
TACHMENT I  THBOW  MYSELF  MOBE  AND  MOBS 
UPON  THE  TOWN,  IN  THE  BEVIEW  OF  ITS  DIF* 
FEBENT  CHABACTEBS. — A  DINNEB  AT  LOBD 
CASTLETON's,  WHEBE  I  MEET  A  6BEAT  CBITIC. 
— CHABACTEB   OF   MB.  JOHN   PABA6BAPH. 


What  foolish  master  taught  you  these  iDanoers,  Sir  John  ? 

Shak8pxai&x.-»2  Henry  IV* 

The  interview  with  Lady  Hungerford,  re* 
corded  in  the  last  chapter,  did  me  no  good,  and 
I  felt  rightly  served  for  endeavouring  to  discover 
a  lady^s  secret,  when  I  had  one  of  my  own  which 
I  wished  to  conceal,  if  possible,  from  myself;  for, 
from  the  thousand  scenes  of  another  sort  in  which 
I  was  now  engaged,  I  had  begun  to  hope  that  | 
was  really  independent  of  that  absorbing  feeling 
which  had  tinged  all  my  early  years,  with  some 
pleasure  indeed,  but  more  pain. 

^Tis  true  I  was  affected  and  pleased  with  the 
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thought  that  I  was  so  kindly  remembered  as  Lady 
Hungerford  described ;  but  the  very  non-conceal- 
ment of  that  kindness,  with  no  intimation  of  any 
thuig  more,  proved  that  I  was  nothing  to  Bertha. 
Had  there  been  any  thing  warmer,  she  would  not 
have  so  frankly  confessed  her  friendship;  she 
would  have  been  afraid  of  herself.  This  I  felt, 
from  I  know  not  what  sort  of  intuition :  so  far  had 
I  advanced  without  instruction  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  heart. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  wayward  I  felt  towards 
Lady  Hungerford  after  this  last  visit.  Though  I 
could  not  by  any  means  make  it  out,  I  wished  to 
think  myself  unkindly  used,  and  abstained  from 
repeating  my  calls  for  a  week ;  nay,  I  excused  my- 
self from  one  of  her  soirees ;  and  when  I  met  her 
unexpectedly  at  a  third  place,  and  rather  looked 
to  be  reproached  for  it,  to  my  mortification  I  was 
treated  exactly  with  the  same  affability  and  ease  as 
if  I  had  shewn  my  usual  assiduities. 

I  was  half  angry  at  this  no  change,  and,  like  Sir 
Peter  in  the  play,  said  to  myself,  "  She  may  break 
my  heart,  but  she  sha^nt  keep  her  temper."** 

Meantime,  I  thought  the  experiment  I  had  made 
in  regard  to  her  feeling  for  Granville  had  sue* 
peeded ;  and  that  the  strong  hint  I  had  given  her 
of  his  devotion  had  far  from  displeased  her  It  is 
certain  she  did  any  thing  but  keep  her  resolution 
of  not   speaking  to  him  again ;    the  "  last  line" 
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seamed  always  the  last  thing  remembered,  and  was 
remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  effect  was  visible  upon  himself.  All  his 
agreeable  qualities ~  his  talent — his  tact,  and  good 
breeding  shone  out  in  double  lustre,  and  he  wanted 
nothing  but  his  embassy  to  enable  him  to  under-- 
take  a  siege  in  form. 

t  confess  I  envied  him;  and  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  and  dissipation,  I  became,  as  for- 
merly, solitary  and  sad ;  though  not,  as  formerly, 
fond  of  iny  chain,  for  I  really  wished  to  break  it 
My  friends  thought  me  like  Richard,  when  about 
to  fight  for  his  kingdom,  and  noticed  that 

"  I  had  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit,    ^ 
A  nd  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  hare. " 

And  yet  there  was  nothing  in  Lady  Hunger- 
ford'*s  caution  or  communication,  that  ought  to 
have  added  to  whatever  uneasiness  I  had  before 
undergone.  It  was  not  new.  to  me,  that  I  was  to 
have  no  hope  for  Bertha.  I  had,  indeed,  thought 
I  had  settled  that  matter  for  ever,  and  had  even 
been  light  of  heart  when  I  first  came  to  London. 

Nor  did  the  associations  thrown  around  Lady 
Hungerford  at  all  sadden  my  recollections,  or  pre- 
vent my  delight  in  her  conversation.  It  was  the 
intimation  she  gave  that  I  was  still  so  kindly  re- 
membered where  it  did  m6  good  to  think  myself 
forgotten,  that  disturbed  me.  For  by  reviving  ten- 
derness (never  indeed  entirely  suppressed),  it  ex- 
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cited  a  tumult  once  more  in  my  feelings,  by  no 
means  soothed  by  the  accompanying  assurance  that 
those  feelings  were  vain. 

I  tried  again  to  summon  my  pride  to  aid  me 
against  both  Bertha  and  her  friend  who  had  so  Iec« 
tured  me.  I  did  not  understand,  much  less  like, 
the  positive  tone  assumed,  as  it  were  expressly,  by 
Lady  Hungerford  on  this  occasion.  In  particular, 
I  could  not  make  out,  and  was  disposed  to  resent, 
the  seemingly  gratuitous  assumption,  that  were  I 
Lord  De  Clifford  himself,  or  even  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  I  should  not  succeed.  What  right  had 
Lady  Hungerford  to  assert  this  ?  Why  assert  it, 
except  unnecessarily  to  humble  me  ? 

I  became  downright  angry.  But  I  could  not 
keep  my  anger  long,  for  my  admiration  of  this 
charming  person  predominated  over  even  a  sense  ot 
injury ;  and  as  for  Bertha,  all  pride  fell  before  her, 
and  I  felt  that  to  her  I  was  ^<  pigeon-livered  and 
lacked  gall.'' 

Luckily,  at  this  time,  a  press  of  business  in  the 
state,  and  a  press  of  engagements  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  came  so  far  to  my  aid,  that  I  had  little 
time  to  brood.  Lord  Castleton  gave  me  employ- 
ment enough  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  was 
greatly  encouraged,  on  a  good  natural  principle, 
as  she  told  me  herself,  by  Lady  Hungerford.  I 
became  what  is  called  bien  repandu.  I  wrote  all 
the  morning,  or  saw  courtiers  and  applicants,  and 
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made  precis  for  the  king,  which  he  was  pleased  to 
approve,  as  he  told  Lord  Castleton  himself, of  which, 
being  one  of  the  best  judges  in  his  own  dominions, 
I  was  not  a  little  proud. 

In  the  afternoon  I  rode  in  the  park,  amid  a  gay 
and  increasing  throng  of  acquaintance  of  both 
sexes;  many  of  them  rising  young  men,  some  ac- 
tually risen  ;  and  the  women  of  the  most  finished 
taumure. 

In  these  parties  Lady  Hungerford  and  6ran« 
ville,  who  constantly  attended  her,  were  conspi- 
cuous, and  by  the  consequence  which  their  protec- 
tion gave  me,  made  me  appear  in  the  world  any 
thing  but  a  decayed  gentleman. 

As  to  themselves,  the  thing  seemed  decided  in 
public  opinion,  and  they  were  given  without  re- 
serve to  each  other.  I  was  much  catechised  upon 
it ;  and  though  I  could  not  answer,  because  I  knew 
nothing,  it  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  discretion, 
auguring  a  prudence  which  would  in  the  end 
assuredly  lead  to  something  great. 

The  opportunities  of  knowing  the  world  were 
thus  multiplied,  and  what  amused  me  was,  to 
observe  the  deference  shewn  me  by  many  whom  I 
tliought  great  men  at  Oxford,  because  of  their 
horses  and  large  expenditure  compared  with  my 
own  (though  perhaps  the  whole  of  their  fortune), 
but  who  in  those  days  stood  studiously  aloof  from 
such  little  men  as  L 
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These  men  formed  a  class  which  an  observer  ot  th6 
world  would  do  well  to  note.  They  were  the  Mr. 
Wiggenses  and  Mr.  Sprigginses  of  life ;  sons  of 
little  merchants,  or  practitioners  in  the  professions, 
who  had  bred  or  intended  to  breed  them  to  their  own 
vocations ;  but  leaving  them  small  fortunes,  from 
three  to  five  thousand  pounds  apiece,  which  suf- 
ficing to  their  immediate  views,  they  would  not 
submit  to  either  the  restraint  or  what  they  thought 
the  disgrace  of  business,  but  resolved  to  burst 
forth  men  of  fashion  at  once. 

This,  as  they  imagined,  consisted  in  being  able  to 
keep  a  good  horse,  with  perhaps  (for  it  was  not 
universal),  a  groom ;  to  ride  regularly  in  the  ring) 
know  every  coach  with  a  coronet,  be  a  Bond  Street 
lounger  (then  a  great  town  character),  and  lodg^ 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  richer  ones  frequented 
the  coffee-houses  there,  and  sometimes  even  dined 
at  them.  These  were  at  all  proper  times  to  b^ 
seen  at  TattersalFs,  and  never  missed  Epsom. 

But  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  these  gentry 
were  consummate,  if  they  could  regularly  attend 
the  Opera  of  a  Saturday  night,  where  one  of 
them  was  a  most  amusing  study — ^indeed  perfectly 
unique;  for,  having  a  few  acquaintances  of  his 
own  of  the  higher  sort,  and,  by  dint  of  an  appren* 
ticeship  to  it  of  some  years,  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  names  and  persons  of  most  of  the 
people  of  rank,  he  was  to  be  seen  and  heard  regu- 
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larly  echoing  the  announcement  of  every  carriage 
as  it  was  called,  generally  accompanying  it  with 
some  remark  regarding  the  motions  of  the  owners. 
Thus,  if  Lady  D.V  carriage  was  vociferated,  he 
would  loudly  repeat  it,  with  the  addition  of  ^^  stops 
the  way ;  "  if  Lady  E.'s,  he  would  cry  out,  "  gone 
some  time  ;^  if  Lord  F.'s,  "  gone  to  Brooks's  with 
Lord  G. ;''  if  Lady  H/s,  "has  not  been  here 
to-night.'' 

Townsend  (then  a  young  minister  of  police) 
complained  bitterly  of  this  person,  for  rivalling 
him,  as  he  said,  in  his  vocation;  and  once  said, 
with  his  characteristic  liberty  of  speech,  meaning 
really  to  compliment  him,  "  What  an  excellent 
police  officer  was  spoilt.  Sir,  when  you  were  made 
a  gentleman."  The  laugh  occasioned  by  this 
innuendo  kept  away  the  aspirant  of  fashion  two 
whole  nights. 

What  became  of  this  useless  order  of  beings,  as 
they  grew  older,  I  never  could  exactly  make  out. 
It  is  certain  most  of  them  disappeared,  though 
some  continued  to  be  seen  lounging  on  <^  the  shady 
side  of  Pall  MalP  in  summer,  or  expelling  smoke 
from  their  cigars  in  winter ;  neither  advancing  nor 
retrograding ;  the  only  alteration  being  from  youth 
to  age. 

Now  and  then  one  of  them  might  contrive  to 
make  a  comfortable  marriage,  and  take  his  place 
among  his  sister  dowagers  at  the  card-table ;  but 
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most  passed  their  lives  in  useless,  monotonous,  and 
irrespectable  celibacy:  not  put  to  shame  by  any 
notorious  vice,  but  total  strangers  to  any  active 
virtue. 

Those  whose  annuities  were  of  a  smaller  kind 
altogether  disappeared,  and  were  scattered  about 
the  world,  glad  to  escape  into  the  colonies,  or,  if 
they  had  interest,  into  some  public  office,  where  I 
have  sometimes  detected  them,  rather  to  their  dis- 
may.    But  again,  **  Vogue  la  gaUre^ 

I  could  write  a  volume  on  the  different  characters 
I  met  with ;  some  at  the  clubs,  and  some  at  the 
tables  of  the  great,  particularly  at  Lord  Castleton's, 
where,  as  his  aide-de-camp  (the  title  he  gave  me), 
I  had  my  regular  place.  The  parties  were,  as  may 
be  supposed,  chiefly  political ;  but  they  admitted, 
from  the  taste  and  character  of  the  host,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  rank  and  conditions,  from  the  elite  of  the 
haute  noblessef  to  the  untitled,  but  talented  man 
of  genius,  in  letters,  or  the  liberal  arts.  The  con- 
versation, therefore,  was  often  rich  and  interesting, 
and  generally  agreeable ;  nor,  with  such  a  field  for 
it,  did  I  forget  Lady  Hungerford's  advice,  to 
endeavour  to  banish  what  it  was  madness  to  think 
of,  in  the  pictures  of  life  thus  presented  to  me. 

At  one  of  these  dinners,  composed  of  company 
such  as  I  have  described,  I  was  greatly  amused, 
and  edified  too,  by  meeting  a  new  sort  of  character, 
of  whose  very  existence  I  had  hitherto  been  igno- 
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rant.  Granville,  who  was  in  general,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  wits,  men  of  letters,  and  critics 
of  the  time,  entrusted  by  Lord  Castletoii  with  the 
task  of  selecting  his  guests  of  this  description,  had 
brought  this  person  to  the  party,  to  all  of  whom 
(at  least,  those  of  a  higher  degree)  he  seemed  a 
perfect  stranger. 

Yet  everybody  had  heard  of  the  eminent  critic, 
Mr.  John  Paragraph ;  although  nobody  knew  what 
he  had  been  until  he  blazed  forth  as  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  public  taste,  which  he  condescended 
to  guide  in  a  periodical  publication.  Perhaps  he  had 
been,  like  myself,  a  decayed  gentleman ;  though, 
unlike  myself,  he.had  been  ten  years  on  the  town. 
Hence,  on  the  strength  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
verjuice  in  his  composition,  and  impenetrable  im- 
pudence in  scattering  it,  whether  in  print  or  con- 
versation, he  became  a  first-rate  character  in  the 
walk  he  had  chosen. 

Mr.  Paragraph  was  eminent  for  a  natural 
slang,  which  passed,  with  vulgar  people,  for  wit/ 
and  with  the  weak  and  timid,  for  overpowering 
ability.  "  Yet  I  hate  long,"  said  Granville,  who 
gave  me  this  account,  ^^  taken  measure  of  his 
understanding  and  acquirements,  and  even  as 
what  he  pretends  to  be,  a  critic,  have  found  him 
below  mediocrity ;  but,  as  a  man  who  has  either 
the  mind,  manners,  or  literature  of  a  gentleman,  he 
is  not  to  be  named.     For  the   fellow  has  not  a 
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feeling  of  liberality  in  his  whole  carcase;  not  a 
sentiment  of  poetry,  a  spark  of  imagination,  or  the 
commonest  knowledge  of  history,  still  less  of  the 
nature  .of  man.  Yet,  having  bought  a  press,  he  sets 
up  for  a  critic  of  all  work— poetical,  political,  his- 
torical, and  ethical.  He  is  a  cormorant  for  praise  frcxn 
his  miserable  hacks,  whom  he  governs  with  a  rod  of 
iron ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  makes  money  by  selling 
his  praises  to  the  weak  and  vain— the  would-be 
authors  and  orators.  If  among  these  there  are 
some  above  purchasing  his  puiFs,  he  is  able  some- 
times to  force  them  to  buy  off  his  abuse,  which  they 
are  fools  enough  not  to  see  rather  does  them  good 
than  harm."" 

"  How  comes  it,  however,''  said  I,  "  that  you 
produce  such  a  man  ?  for  I  hear  you  have  invited 
him  to  dine  with  Lord  Castleton.'' 

^<  Why,  he  is  one  of  those  persons,  who,  being 
free  from  aU  burthen  of  modesty,  and  revelling  in 
their  intrepidity  of  assurance,  are  so  far  of  use,  in 
company,  that  they  will  not  let  people  go  to  sleep. 
I  have,  therefore,  prevailed  upon  LfOrd  Castleton, 
who  has  heard  of,  but  never  yet  saw  him,  to  let  me 
invite  him,  if  only  to  shew  the  sort  of  animal  he 
is.  You  may  be  sure  the  invitation  was  accepted, 
for  he  is  a  great  tuft-hunter,  as  well  as  a  great 
feeder.  A  turtle  would  entice  him  anywhere,  and 
for  a  plate  of  it  he  would  even  sell  a  commendation 
of  the  worst  book  that  ever  was   written.     But 
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turtle  from  a  lord,  and  that  lord  a  minister,  will 
elevate  iiim  to  the  third  heaven ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  his  good  things,  if  he  have  any,  depend  upon 
the  good  things  on  the  table,  and  the  flow  of  his 
wit  upon  the  flow  of  the  claret  In  short,  in  these 
respects,  he  is  an  illustration  of  the  description 
which  Johnson  gives  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  critic, 
who  finds  he  can  boil  his  weekly  pot  better  by 
abuse  than  by  praise.**' 

Granville  added,  moreover,  that  Paragraph  was 
a  most  despotic  monarch  in  his  way,  and  a  bully 
among  all  minor  publishers  and  authors. 

^*  In  short,"  said  he,  ^^  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whe- 
ther vanity,  avarice,  or  impudence,  are  uppermost 
in  his  character." 

Such  was  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Paragraph,  whom 
my  friend  had  persuaded  Lord  Castleton  to  invite 
to  his  dinner,  with  a  view  to  shew  him  and  his 
company  what  they  had  often  heard  of,  but  per- 
haps not  seen^-one  of  the  self-elected  rulers  of 
public  opinion. 

This  account  of  Mr.  Paragraph  raised  both  my 
curiosity  and  fear.  I,  however,  allayed  the  last 
by  resolving  not  to  encounter  him,  but  only  to 
listen. 

During  the  first  course,  everybody  was  so  in- 
tent upon  the  business  for  which  they  had  assem- 
bled, that  they  gave  one  another  little  opportunity 
for  conversation ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  this 
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terrific  person  but  a  coarse  gourmand  (such  as 
Granville  had  described  him),  in  his  practical  demon-^ 
stration  of  the  excellence  of  the  turbot  and  turtle. 
Upon  this  he  complimented  my  lord,  as  indeed  he 
did  upon  every  thing  every  minute ;  not  forgetting, 
amid  a  thousand  private  merits,  the  wisdom  of  his 
public  measures,  upon  which  he  actually  seemed 
disposed  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  in  form,  for  the 
edification  of  the  company,  had  not  Lord  Castleton 
repressed  it  with  disgust,  though  equivocally  con- 
veyed, by  sajring,  in  a  tdne  which  might  by  any 
one  else  have  been  taken  for  irony,  that  he  never 
ventured  to  intrude  such  common-place  business 
as  politics  upon  men  of  genius  and  imagination. 

This  produced  a  complacent  bow  from  the  cen- 
sor, who  took  it  as  a  compliment,  and  after  this 
instance  of  his  tact,  allowed  the  conversation  to 
become  general 

I  thought,  at  first,  that  he  felt  a  little  subdued 
by  the  class  of  company  in  which  he  now,  for  the 
first  time,  found  himself ;  but  was  soon  undeceived, 
for  he  rallied  into  a  sort  of  collision  with  Lord 
Grandison,  a  nobleman  of  a  certain  age,  and  high 
breeding,  made  still  more  dignified  by  great  gravity 
of  aspect. 

This  lord  was  lamenting  to  Lord  Castleton  the 
death,  that  day,  of  a  common  friend  of  theirs,  which 
he  said  had  occasioned  great  grief  to  his  nieces,  the 
Ladies  Devenish. 
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^^  Yes,''  said  Paragraph,  pertly,  though  not  ad- 
dressed by  Lord  Grandison,  ^^and  we  may  be 
certain  their  grief  is  genuine,  for  there  is  a  new 
opera  to-morrow,  which  they  will  not  be  able  to 
attend." 

^^  You,  of  course,  know  these  ladies  ?"  observed 
Lord  Grandison  in  a  dry  tone,  and  with  a  look  of 
distant  dignity,  yet  of  surprise,  which  might  have 
repelled  a  less  bold  person  than  the  gallant  Para- 
graph. 

^^  Not  I,^  said  he,  with  great  affectation  of  indif- 
ference; <^only  there  is  a  new  opera  to-morrow, 
and  I  thought  their  grief  would  therefore  be  but 
natural.*" 

'^  Human  nature  is  very  mucb  obliged  to  you," 
replied  Lord  Grandison,  with  still  greater  gravity ; 
^^  but  let  me  advise  you.  Sir,  when  next  you  make 
an  offensive  observation  among  strangers,  to  be 
more  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  it  than  you 
seem  to  be  here.  I  have  known  the  Ladies  Deve- 
nish  from  their  cradles,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to 
tell  you  their  characters  will  by  no  means  justify 
the  wit  you  have  thrown  away  upon  them." 

This  rebuke  had  so  far  effect,  that  the  critic  felt 
uneasy,  and  looked  round  among  the  company 
for  protection, — ^which,  not  finding,  he  absolutely 
seemed  disconcerted,  and  stammered  out  something 
like  an  excuse ;  which  Lord  Grandison  seeming  to 
accept,  by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  the  fellow 
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instantly  recovered  his  familiarity,  and  said,  flip- 
pantly, 

"  I  trust  your  lordship  will  not  bear  malice,  and, 
in  proof  of  it,  will  let  us  take  a  glass  of  wine 
together." 

Lord  Grandison  immediately  poured  out  some 
wine,  and  interchanging  smilels  with  Lord  Castle- 
ton,  of  indescribable  contempt,  but  which  ought  to 
have  sunk  our  censor  to  the  earth,  coolly  drank  o£P 
his  glass. 

A  rather  awkward  pause  ensued,  and  Paragraph 
was  again  silent  for  several  minutes,  but  revived 
on  Granville^s  mentioning  a  young  author  who  had 
just  published  a  poem,  but  which  he  was  modest 
enough  to  say  himself  he  was  afraid  would  not  be 
read. 

Paragraph,  here  feeling  in  his  element,  exclaimed, 
"  He  may  be  much  more  afraid  if  it  is.*" 

^*  You  have  read  the  poem,  then  ?'*  said  Lord 
Castleton. 

"  No,'*  cried  he,  "  but  I  have  reviewed  it.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !'' 

^'  What  astonishing  talents  you  gentlemen  of  the 
press  must  have,"  observed  Lord  Castleton.  **  In- 
tuition itself  is  nothing  to  you.  No  wonder  poor 
authors  and  ministers  are  so  kept  in  order  by 
you." 

Paragraph  again  bowed ;  but  looking  round,  and 
finding,  by  a  sort  of  smile,  that  the  company  took 
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the  thing   differently   from  himself,   he  actually 
shewed  symptoms  of  distress. 

As  for  me,  in  my  simplicity,  I  wondered  at  a 
state  of  society  which  could  seem  to  admit  such  a 
person  to  its  honours. 

Granville  told  me  afterwards  he  doubted  the 
fiict,  that  he  had  reviewed  a  book  without  reading, 
or  at  least  looking  at  it ;  but  though  it  compro- 
mised his  integrity,  the  assertion  sounded  epigram- 
matic, and  among  his  literary  dependents  would 
have  certainly  been  thought  witty. 

Paragraph's  non-success  here  delivered  us  again 
from  him  for  a  few  minutes  more,  and  he  seemed 
under  some  constraint,  on  the  conversation  be- 
coming general,  and  nobody  speaking  to  him; 
for  even  Lord  Castleton,  with  all  his  politeness, 
had  now  neglected  him.  Rallying,  however,  and 
addressing  Granville,  he  observed, 

**  I  saw  you  last  night  at  the  great  Lady  Hun- 
gerford's  assembly.'*' 

.  "  Yes,""  replied  Granville,  who  seldom  spared 
him,  *'*  and  I  ^  wondered  how  the  devil  you  got 
there/  " 

"  O  !  *"  returned  he,  "  leave  me  alone  for  getting 
any  where  I  like.  But,  upon  my  word,''  added  he, 
in  an  authoritative  tone,  ^^  considering  Lady  Hun- 
gerford's  reputation,  I  was  sadly  disappointed."' 

**  How  so  ?"  asked  Lord  Castleton,  with  curiosity. 
"  Why,  I  own,"  replied  Paragraph,  "  it  was  far 
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from  the  genteel  thing  I  expected.  The  rooms 
and  the  music  were  well  enough,  but  the  company, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  absolute  quizzes. 
There  is  indeed  an  article  in  this  morning's  Worlds* 
wondering  whether  money  was  taken  at  the  door  for 
shewing  them.^ 

"  Written  by  yourself,  no  doubt,"  said  Gran- 
ville. 

**  That's  neither  here  nor  there,*'  answered  the 
director  of  public  taste ;  looking,  however,  very 
conscious. 

"  You  do  my  niece  a  great  deal  of  honour,''  said 
Lord  Castleton,  with  a  bow  of  ambiguity. 

''  Your  niece,  my  lord  !  Good  heavens  !  Lady 
Hungerford  your  niece  I  What  a  mistake.  Upon 
my  soul  I  did  not  intend  it,  indeed  could  not  have 

known  it.     I  am  sure  your  lordship that  is,  I 

beg  pardon ;  I  assure  you  it  shall  all  be  set  to 
rights  immediately.'' 

"  Not  the  least  harm's  done,**  said  Lord  Castle- 
ton, with  great  composure ;  **  and  Lady  Hunger- 
ford  is  so  benevolent,  that  if  to  abuse  her  and  her 
parties  every  day  will  do  you  or  your  paper  any 
good,  or  raise  your  reputation  as  the  director  of 
public  opinion,  and  above  all,  of  public  tasie^  I 
will  answer  for  it  she  will  give  you  carte  blanche ; 
so  make  yourself  easy." 

*  Then  the  most  fashionable  morning  paper. 
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As  considerable  mirth  ensued  upon  this.  Para- 
graph did  not  know  how  to  take  it ;  nor  whether  it 
emanated  from  great  good-nature,  or  great  con- 
tempt. For  the  first  he  bowed  ;  from  fear  of  the 
last,  he  reddened;  and  at  length,  receiving  no 
relief,  applied  to  Granville  for  help,  exclaiming, 

"  My  dear  Granville,  I  am  sure  you  will  answer 
for  it,  that  I  could  not  mean  the  least  disrespect  to 

his  lordship  or  Lady  Hungerford,  only I  really 

don't  know  how  to  apologize but,  God  bless 

my  soul,  how  late  it  is." 

And  (the  pendule  just  then  striking  eleven)  he 
rushed  out  of  the  room,  his  ears  regaled  all  the 
way  through  the  hall,  by  the  hearty  laughs  of  those 
he  left  behind. 

^<  I  trust,''  said  Lord  Grandison,  ^^  the  lesson 
this  poor  man  has  received  will  do  him  good." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  observed  Lord  Castleton,  "  from 
Granville's  account  of  him;  for  to  Granville  we 
owe  the  honour  he  has  done  us  to-day.^ 

^'  Wait  till  his  next  paper  comes  out/^  said  Gran- 
ville, "  before  we  pronounce.'' 

The  paper  did  come  out,  with  a  long  leading 
article  on  the  miserable  state  of  English  society, 
from  the  unbearable  insolence  of  the  aristocracy, 
particularly  of  those  in  office,  and  the  total  want 
of  taste,  elegance,  and  manners,  in  the  ladies  who 
pretend  to  call  themselves  women  of  fashion. 
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Whai  we  broke  up,  I  said  to  Granville,  who 
took  me  home, 

"  How  I  envy  you  men  of  the  town  your 
opportunities  for  knowledge.  Here,  in  my  inno- 
cence, I  have  been  for  years  thinking  a  newspaper 
critic  a  sort  of  a  literary  god,  or  at  least  a  sage 
and  profound  judge,  whom  all  the  world  are 
bound  to  reverence.  Can  this  be  a  specimen  of 
them?" 

"  Certainly  not,^  said  Granville ;  "  for  you  see  h^ 
is  of  an  inferior  class,  who  make  up  in  impudence 
what  they  want  in  sense,  and  he  shewed  himself  off 
accordingly,  as  an  ass  in  fine  trappings.  There  are, 
luckily,  many  totally  opposite  to  him — real  scho- 
lars, and  real  gentlemen,  whom  it  is  both  pleasure 
and  advantage  to  know,  and  whose  manners  are 
far  different  from  those  of  this  slimy  caterpillar, 
who  bedaubs  every  thing  he  crawls  over.  There 
are,  however,  too  many  like  him  in  the  lower 
classes  of  the  press,  and  to  study  the  character 
of  one  of  these  critics  of  what  we  call  the  shop, 
would  give  you  both  amusement  and  useful  know- 
ledge." 

"  I  have  heard  something  of  it  from  Mr.  Man- 
ners, and  have  been  shocked  with  it,"  returned  1. 
^'  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to  be  instructed  in 
what  seems  such  a  mystery." 

"  Possibly  I  may  help  you,"  said  Granville,  **  by 
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introducing  you  to  an  old  fellow-gownsman  of 
mine,  with  whom  I  was  at  Trinity,  before  I  was  of 
All  Souls,  and  who  called  upon  me  the  other  day. 
His  profession  has  been  that  of  a  critic  for  these 
last  ten  years;  but  I  fear  he  is  much  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  can,  however,  tell  much  of  the  prison- 
house  if  he  pleases." 

^^  I  should  like  to  know  him,''  said  I. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I  HAVE  A  DISCOURSE  WITH  GRANVILLE  ON  THE 
SYSTEM  OF  TRADING  CRITICISM.— PICTURE  OF 
A   DISTRESSED    MAN   OF   LETTERS. 


What  wouId*8t  write  of  me,  if  thou  should*8t  praise  me  ? 

Ob,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to*t,  for  I  am  nothing  if  not 

critical 

Shaksfbaks. — OtheOo, 

The  next  day,  eager  to  solve  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  his  craft,  occasioned  by  the  meeting 
with  Paragraph,  I  called  upon  Granville  to  renew 
the  subject,  and  to  ask  him  to  introduce  me  to  the 
friend  who,  he  thought,  could  so  enlighten  me.  He 
himself,  however,  had  powers  and  experience  to  do 
so,  without  aid,  as  will  presently  be  seen.  As  to 
the  introduction,  he  said  he  was  very  willing  to 
effect  it,  if  I  would  make  such  a  journey  as  to 
Fleet-street;  but  that  his  friend  lived  in  such  a 
hole,  he  feared  I  should  not  like  it. 

Upon  inspecting  his  address,  it  proved  to  be 
Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet-street. 
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^<  Come,^  said  I,  <<  if  the  great  Johnson  did  not 
disdain  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  if  the  amiable, 
elegant  Goldsmith  ^ived  in  Fleet-market  itself,  do 
not  let  us  be  too  nice  in  visiting  a  man  of  merit, 
only  because  he  is  lodged  like  them." 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  that  we  should  proceed 
to  Wine  Office  Court ;  but  first,  by  way  of  proper 
introduction,  Granville  said  he  would  tell  me  some- 
thing of  his  fritnd's  history. 

His  name  was  Graves.  He  had  been  educated 
and  distinguished  as  a  classic  at  Rugby.  His 
father,  a  country  apothecary,  could  have  well  pro- 
vided for  him  in  his  own  line,  but  he  would  not 
relinquish  Homer  for  Galen ;  in  short,  he  hated 
the  shop ;  so  he  came  to  Trinity  College  with  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  world.  Here  he  was  treated 
as  a  quiz,  as  he  almost  deserved,  in  every  thing 
but  books ;  yet  so  mild  and  unoffending  was  he, 
that  nobody  could  use  him  ill,  and  the  tutors  and 
fellows  all  gave  him  respect  for  his  scholarship.  In 
particular,  one  of  the  fellows,  the  famous  wit,  poet, 
and  punster  of  the  University,  the  Rev.  T.  W  , 
took  him  by  the  hand ;  so  that,  when  his  father 
died,  which  he  did  just  after  he  had  taken  his  de- 
gree, leaving  scarcely  bread  to  his  mother,  and  none 

at  all  to  himself,  Mr.  W interested  himself 

about  his  provision,  and,  as  the  college  prospects 
were  closed  upon  him  from  not  being  on  the  foun- 
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dation,be  advised  him,  on  the  strength  of  his  book- 
knowledge,  so  seek  it  in  London. 

For  this  purpose,  he  gave  him  a  recommenda^ 
tion  for  employment  to  a  very  great  personage  ;  in- 
deed, the  supposed  sovereign  of  literature  and  criti- 
cism of  that  time,  and  who,  if  he  had  not  the  talent 
of  his  prototype,  Smollett,  had  all  his  moroseness, 
and  a  self-sufficiency  almost  equal  to  SmoUett^s 
pride.  His  patron  added  to  this  a  not  inconsi- 
derable loan,  which  the  honest  fellow  afterwards 
repaid. 

*^  His  reception,  or  rather  non-reception,  by  Mr. 
Spleenwort,  at  that  time  the  king  of  the  critical 
press,  was  so  remarkable,  and  will  give  you,"  said 
Granville,  *^  such  an  insight  into  the  character  of 
some  of  these  guides  of  the  public  taate^  that  I 
cannot  do  better  than  relate  it,  as  he  related  it 
to  me. 

^'  First,  agreeably  to  what  he  had  been  told,  that 
Mr.  Spleenwort  exacted  the  utmost  of  the  cere- 
monial between  those  who  seek,  and  those  who  dis- 
tribute employment.  Graves  thought  it  most  re- 
spectful to  inclose  his  letter  of  introduction  in  a 
sort  of  complimentary  note,  requesting  an  interview. 

*'  *  Had  Spleenwort,^  said  Graves,  *  been  first 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  I  could  not  have  been  more 
humble ;  or  if  I  had  been  a  porter  in  his  hall,  the 
First  Lord  would  not  have  been  so  much  the 
reverse.* 
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"  Graves  waited  a  whole  week,  under  a  total 
silence,  when  he  ventured  to  remind  the  great  man 
of  his  first  note,  by  a  second,  informing  him  that 
he  only  waited  in  town  to  know  his  pleasure. 

^^  To  this,  after  a  few  days' more  of  delay,  Spleen- 
wort  condescended  to  reply,  but  not  in  his  own 
hand ;  and  the  letter,"  said  Granville,  *^  is  such  a 
curiosity,  that  Graves,  having  made  me  a  present 
of  it,  I  have  looked  it  out  for  you.'' 

Here  he  took  it  out  of  a  cabinet,  and  I  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Sir — I  am  really  so  oppressed  by  the  nume- 
rous applications  from  literary  gentlemen  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  the  Scotch  Universities  (in- 
deed, from  all  parts  of  the  world),  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  when  I  can  see  you,  or  whether  I  can 
see  you  at  all.     I  am  even  obliged  to  make  use  of 

my  chief  clerk's  hand  to  acknowledge  Mr.  W 's 

letter.  I  have  great  respect  for  that  gentleman's 
own  abilities ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  you  that  I 
have  so  often  been  disappointed  in  the  assistants 
whom  he  has  recommended,  that  I  am  forced  to  be 
very  chary  in  my  selection  of  them.  Most  of  them, 
however  well  intentioned,  or  versed  in  book  know- 
ledge, have  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  still  less  of 
business,  and  of  the  principles  which  necessarily 
govern  the  directors  of  the  critical  press  they  are 
totally  ignorant. 

"  Mr.  W — ^'s  eulogy  of  you  is  strong,  and  I  have 
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no  doubt  you  deserve  all  he  has  said  of  your  tem- 
per, LEARNING,  CANDOUR,  FAIRNESS,  and  IMPAR- 
TIALITY ;  but,  to  be  plain  with  you,  temper,  impar- 
tiality, learning,  and  all  that,  though  good  in  them- 
selves, are  not  only  common  among  young  men,  but 
are  not  exactly  what  we  most  look  to,  in  a  widely- 
circulated  periodical  like  ours.  I,  therefore,  by 
no  means  wish  you  to  remain  in  town,  to  wait  the 
time  when  I  can  see  you ;  but  if  you  are  in  the 
way,  and  will  take  the  chance  of  my  being  at  lei- 
sure some  day  next  week,  I  will  be  glad  (should  I 
be  so)  to  enter  into  your  qualifications,  terms, 
&c*  &c.    Meantime,  I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"  Solomon  Spleenwort.'' 

I  was  petrified  with  the  insolence  of  this  letter, 
but  particularly  with  the  passage  which  did  not 
blush  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  temper  and  impar- 
tiality were  not  exactly  those  that  suited  a  critic. 

^^  You  see  he  was  at  least  honest,^  said  Granville. 

"  Honest  in  avowing  dishonesty,"  replied  I ; 
*'  but  can  it  be,  that  a  critic  must,  or  can,  discard 
these  sacred  qualities  P**^ 

"  You  are  most  terribly  green,"  returned  my 
friend,  ^<  if  you  suppose  that  many  can  not,  or 
even  that  they  can  prosper  if  they  do  not.'' 

"  Extraordinary!  "^  cried  I. 
.   '^Not  at  all,'*  said  Granville.     "  For  as  long  as 
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slander,  or  the  pulling  down  of  a  party,  or  a  great 
reputation,  even  at  the  expense,  now  and  then,  of  a 
good  fat  lie — as  long  as  this  will  insure  more  readers 
than  the  milk-and-water  virtue  of  being  just,  so 
long  will  this  system  prevail,  and  so  long  will  this 
most  puissant  Spleenwort  take  the  sale  of  his  stric- 
tures as  a  proof  that  he  is  the  sovereign  power  of 
criticism  of  the  day,  and  then        ^ 

«  What  then  ?'^ 

«  He  will,  like 

*  Jove  in  his  chair. 
Of  the  press  Lord  Mayor, 
With  his  nods. 
Men  and  gods 
Keep  in  awe.'  *' 

"  You  have  described,''  said  I,  "  a  wonderful 
animal,  of  which  I  had  no  idea ;  and,  from  your 
account,  he  must  have  many  requisites  to  complete 
so  redoubtable  a  character.  Great  learning,  of 
course  ?" 

.  "  The  appearance  of  it  will  do,"  answered  Gran- 
ville, "  provided  it  be  disguised  under  a  certain  set 
at'  phrases,  which  have  been  justly  called  the  cant 
of  criticism,  and  are  grown  so  mechanical  that  the 
lowest  dabblers  brandish  them  with  dexterity ;  pro- 
vided also  the  proper  self-sufficiency,  and  contempt 
for  those  they  attack,  are  always  preserved.  If  once 
modesty  and  candour  are  allowed  to  mingle  in  such 
a  critic  as  Spleenwort  or  Paragraph,  there  is  an  end 
of  him.'' 
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"  Learning,  then,''  said  I,  "  according  to  you, 
wiU  do  little.'' 

"  Not  without  other  qualifications,  denoting,  in- 
deed, very  high  gifts  of  mind.'* 

"  Will  you  name  those  gifts  ?"  said  I. 

"  Some  of  them,"  returned  he,  "  are  even  he- 
roic. For,  in  the  first  place,  a  true  critic  of  the 
character  we  are  discussing  (for  I  speak  only  of 
the  dross,  not  the  gold  of  the  class) — ^he  who 
writes  for  the  shop,  with  a  view  to  sell  his  wares 
—must  be  able  to  bluster,  and  bully,  and  call 
names;  and  yet  be  so  thick-skinned  himself,  as 
to  rise  superior  to  a  sense  of  shame,  or  even  of  in- 
sult, if  he  meet  the  same  treatment  in  return.  This, 
you  will  allow,  is  great  mental  courage." 

"  Great  indeed,"  said  I. 

*'  Next,  he  must  be  able  to  abuse  the  person, 
birth,  and  private  life  of  his  victim,  without  caring 
whether  what  he  says  be  true  or  false ;  and  if  ltd 
falsehood  be  demonstrated,  he  must  hold  such  a 
liberty  as  defending  a  man's  self  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt ;  or  if  he  does  not  choose  to  be  silent,  he  must 
write  another  paper,  and  abuse  the  presumptuous 
blockhead  ten  times  more  than  at  first.  This  you 
will  also  allow  is  heroic." 

"  You  paint,"  said  I,  **  a  man  without  a  heart." 

"  You  have  hit  it  exactly,"  returned  Granville ; 
^*  a  trading  critic  is,  and  must  be,  without  a  heart. 
But  we  have  forgot  poor  Graves  all  this  while.*" 
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"  True,'^  said  I,  "  and  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  he  succeeded  finally  with  Mr.  Spleenwort." 

<<  Why,  he  had  no  success  at  all ;  for,  under  all 
his  meekness  and  simplicity,  his  pride  would  not 
permit  him  to  dance  attendance  a  single  moment 
longer  on  Sir  Oracle.  But  the  alternative  was 
unfortunate  for  this  neglected  son  of  literature; 
for  it  produced  so  much  distress  to  his  mind,  from 
the  affronts  he  was  forced  to  sustain,  and  to  his 
body,  from  its  depriving  him  even  of  sustenance, 
that  he  applied  to  me  to  obtain  a  clerkship  in  a 
public  office.  Yet  so  modest  is  his  character,  and 
so  few  his  wants,  that  when  not  actually  without  a 
dinner,  he  is  not  unhappy,  as  long  as  he  can  loiter 
at  what  he  calls  his  home,  in  his  dressing-gown, 
unbuttoned  and  ungartered,  with  his  book  and  his 
inkstand.**" 

This  colloquy  over,  we  proceeded  to  Wine  Office 
Court,  which  we  entered  through  a  low  and  dirty 
passage,  and  beheld  a  gloom,  and  felt  a  close- 
ness which  formed  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the 
light  and  cheerful  airiness  of  the  quarter  we  had 
left. 

The  court  was  none  of  the  cleanest,  and  the 
house  we  entered,  where  Mr.  Graves  was  a  lodger 
up  two  pair  of  stairs,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in 
the  obaoleti  eordibus  tectL  The  door,  a  pannel  of 
which  was  split,  was  opened  by  the  landlady,  whose 
appearance,  however,  did  not  prove  that  either  air 
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or  water  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  person 
rubicund  and  fat. 

Upon  our  asking  whetlier  Mr.  Graves  was  at 
home,  *^  There,^  said  she  (pointing  up  a  crazy  stair- 
case), ^^  you  will  find  him  as  high  as  you  can  go." 

I  blessed  myself,  when  I  recollected  what  I  had 
once  thought  of  as  a  pleasant  profession,  and  how 
forcibly  Manners  put  it  to  flight  by  a  picture 
which  here  seemed  about  to  be  realized. 

On  ascending  to  the  second  story,  we  knocked 
at  a  door,  which  had  certainly  once  been  painted. 
The  answer,  "  Come  in,"  brought  us  to  the  sanctum 
of  our  man  of  letters. 

He  was,  as  Granville  had  described  him,  in  his 
state  of  happiness — that  is,  in  a  loose  dressing- 
gown,  seemingly  unacquainted  with  any  laundress, 
leaning  back  in  an  arm-chair,  so  rickety,  that  it 
made  us  tremble  for  his  safety.  His  legs  were 
stretched  aloft  over  a  table,  on  which  were  several 
books,  and  also  a  plate,  with  the  beauof  Testes  of 
some  bread  and  cheese,  an  empty  egg^sheU,  and  as 
empty  a  porter  pot. 

Poor  Graves  started  up  dismayed,  and  full  of 
blushes,  at  being  thus  surprised. 

**  I  never  thought,  or  expected,  or  hoped," 
said  he  to  Granville,  stammering,  <^  that  you  would 
take  the  trouble  of  coming  so  far  to  return  my 
visit,  and  I  only  left  my  address  in  case  you  should 
have  occasion  to  write  to  me." 
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Then  looking  at  me  inquiringly,  I  was  intto- 
duced  to  him  as  Lord  Castleton's  secretary,  which 
brought  an  evident  blush  into  his  cheek,  particu- 
larly when  Granville  added,  I  was  his  good  friend, 
and  he  had  communicated  his  views  to  me. 

This,  I  believe,  made  the  good  gentleman  (hap- 
pily for  himself,  of  a  sanguine  temper)  think  the 
thing  was  done;  for  he  became  on  the  alert, 
begged  us  to  sit  down,  and  would  have  offered  us 
chairs  if  he  had  had  them. 

There  was  indeed  a  windowseat ;  but  as  that 
also  formed  a  locker  for  coals,  which  lay  in  scat- 
tered fragments  on  the  cover,  it  could  not  be  used. 
After  a  little  conversation,  which,  therefore,  took 
place  standing,  Granville  told  him  that  he  won- 
dered, with  his  attainments,  that  a  poor  clerkship 
would  content  him. 

^'  You  will  be  a  m^*e  piece  of  mechanism,"  said 
Granville ;  **  a  slave.'* 

"  I  am  both  already,"  replied  Graves,  with  a 
sigh ;  **  and  my  servitude,  being  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  fingers,  is  far  worse  than  the  same  quill- 
driving  would  be  with  the  will  free.  Take  the  last 
specimen  of  what  I  am.^ 

At  this,  opening  his  table-drawer,  he  pulled  out 
a  letter  from  the  editor  of  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
who  employed  him,  and  which  ran  thus : — 

"  Mr.  Graves, — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you 
have  again  transgressed  the  line  to  which  I  have 
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confined  you.  You  have  praised  instead  of  con- 
demned a  work,  so  highly  ministerial,  and,  what  is 
worse,  so  able,  that,  if  this  goes  on,  my  paper  will 
be  ruined.  If  you  choose  to  set  up  for  yourself, 
well  and  good  ;  but  in  that  case,  I  have  no  farther 
occasion  for  your  services. 

"  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

"  Simon  Sourkrout." 

"  Affronting  enough,"  said  Granville.  "  But 
had  he  then  confined  you  to  a  particular  line,  and 
did  you  go  from  your  agreement  ?'*^ 

"  Quite  the  contrary,''  said  Graves ;  "  for  I  would 
not  be  bound,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  I 
was  paid  by  the  piece  for  the  works  he  should  send, 
knowing  my  turn,  he  seldom  sent  me  any ;  and  you 
may  therefore  judge  of  the  insolence  of  such  a  note.'' 

*<  God  keep  me  from  such  petty  tyrants !"  cried 
Granville ;  "  and  you,  my  friend,  from  such  thral- 
dom.    We  must  try  what  can  be  done  for  you." 

At  this  we  took  our  leave,  and  I  left  him  with  a 
melancholy  feeling  that  such  things  could  be,  from 
which  I  did  not  recover  during  all  the  way  back  to 
Granville's  lodgings. 

When  there,  I  broke  out  into  a  long  jeremiad, 
that  such  miseries  (which  till  now  I  had  never  wit- 
nessed) could  be  allowed  to  belong  to  the  republic 
of  letters. 

'^  You  have  miscalled  it  republic,"  said  Gran- 
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ville;  ^^  at  least  if  a  republic  mean  an  assemblage 
of  freemen ; — for  never  was  such  a  set  of  tyrants  as 
some  of  these  self-installed  usurpers ;  who,  if  in- 
deed a  republic,  claim  to  be  the  perpetual  dictators 
of  it." 

"  You  describe,  however,"  said  I,  "  persons  of 
very  superior  powers,  and  who,  I  suppose,  are  un« 
rivalled  for  taste,  and  irresistible  in  their  judg- 
ments; acquainted  with  all  ancient  and  modem 
lore ;  versed  in  all  sciences,  and  all  arts."** 

"  The  arts  of  humbug  and  the  science  of  abuse, 
if  you  will,"  replied  Granville,  "  but  no  other. 
Recollect,  however,  I  speak  but  of  some  editors,  and 
not  at  all  of  those  distinguished  persons,  both  in  sta- 
tion and  knowledge,  who  lend  criticism  their  able 
assistance ;  themselves  (many  of  them)  approved 
authors  in  prose  and  verse,  poets,  historians,  and 
divines.*" 

"  You  allow,  then,"  said  I,  **  that  there  are,  as 
there  ought  to  be,  judges  in  literature,  as  there  are 
in  law  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Granville ;  "  it  is  good 
for  authors  themselves,  as  well  as  for  literature, 
that  their  faults  should  be  pointed  out.  But  as 
the  judge  in  law  pronounces  sentence  with  dignity, 
and  can  never  be  personal  without  lowering  his 
character,  so  the  judge  of  authors  can  never  call 
names  without  forfeiting  his  judicial  function.    He 
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then  becomes  a  mere  thrower  of  dirt,  and  liable,  as 
well  as  deserving,  to  be  pelted  in  return." 

"  Nothing  more  just,''  said  I.  "  But  you  talk 
of  it,  as  if  throwing  dirt  were  part  of  a  system." 

**  Judge  for  yourself,''  said  he ;  **  for  having,  as 
you  know,  myself  been  an  amateur  reviewer,  I 
have  sometimes  been  let  behind  the  scenes,  and 
once  made  a  curious  discovery  of  crypt  secrets." 

**  Where,  and  when  ?  "  asked  I. 

<^  The  time,  not  long  ago ;  the  place,  the  back- 
parlour  of  that  very  Sourkrout  who  used  poor 
Graves  so  ill.  Though  then  a  great  ally,  he  has 
since  quarrelled  with  me  for  not  getting  his  son  a 
place,  which  he  thought  I  could  do,  and  as  a  na- 
tural consequence,  abuses  me  now  thick  and  three- 
fold. I  ought  not,  however,  to  complain,  for  his 
abuse  was  far  less  injurious  to  me  than  his  praise. 

**  *  I  never  injured  you,'  said  he  to  me  one  day. 

"  *  Yes,  you  did,'  replied  I,  *  for  you  spoke  well 
of  me.' 

**  This  increased  our  breach." 

^<  Which  originally  began  because  you  could  not 
get  his  son  a  place  ?  " 

**  Exactly  so ;  but  the  best  is,  he  was  most  dis- 
pleased because  I  treated  his  criticism  with  con- 
tempt ;  for  I  shewed  no  resentment.  ^  I  thought 
you  would  not  speak  to  me,'  said  he,  '  after  .that 
blow  of  mine,  last  week.' 
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^^  ^  I  was  not  aware  of  it,^  returned  I. 

"  *  The  devil  you  were'nt,'  replied  he.  *  Yet  it 
was  a  pretty  sharp  one.^ 

^^  ^  A  blow  must  hurt,  or  do  some  damage,  to 
cause  resentment,'  said  I,  *  so  you  are  safe.'  Mr. 
Sourkrout  at  this  walked  off,  and  has  never  spoken 
to  me  since." 

"  But  your  discovery  ?  "  said  I. 

^^  It  was  this.  In  the  days  of  our  friendship, 
boasting  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  had  brought 
the  art  of  periodical  criticism,  so  as  to  insure  the 
rapidity  so  necessary  for  the  shop,  he  one  day 
shewed  me  a  common-place  book,  drawn  up  by 
himself  to  facilitate  it.  In  this  was  an  article  enti- 
tled Epithets,  composed  of  two  columns, /avour- 
able  and  unfavourable.  The  first  had  very  litde 
belonging  to  it ;  but  the  other  was  such  a  volume 
of  Billingsgate,  as  almost  put  me  to  flight.  There 
were  ranged  in  order,  under  the  head  of  Epithets, 
'  fool,  dolt,  boeotian,  worm,  spider,  carrion, — rav- 
ings, brayings,  slaver— mendacious,  mare'^s  nest, 
pickthank,  toad-eater,  lickspittle.' 

"  This  you  would  think  enough  ;  but  these  were 
single  epithets.  There  were,  therefore,  compounds, 
era  kind  of  half-sentences,  as  ^insane  and  silly 
being;  bloated  mass  of  self-conceit;  absurdity 
and  insolence ;  pitiful  piece  of  puling ;  consummate 
arrogance ;    debility   of   understanding,  and  fee« 
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bleness  of  genius ;  abominable  egotism  and  dog- 
matism/ * 

'^  This  was  for  any  persons  who  presumed  to 
laugh  at  Mr.  Sourkrout,  of  whom,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, there  were  not  a  few. 

^^  Then  came  whole  sentences,  ready  cut  and 
dried.  *  No  knowledge  of  facts ;  style  below  me- 
diocrity ;  dull  details  ;  not  a  spark  of  enlightened 
thought;  totally  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  behind  it  by  at  least  a  hundred  years/ 

"  This  was  for  historical  writers. 

"  Then  foUowed  *  bigot,  zealot,  reverend  block- 
head, inquisitor,  burnings  in  Smithfield,  intolerance, 
ignorance,  those  old  women  the  Fathers ;  dreams, 
hypocrisy,  mammon  of  bishops  (*  in  short,  odium 
theologicum  in  all  its  details. 

*'  This  was  for  divines. 

"  Then  again,  '  Incapable  of  drawing  a  charac- 
ter ;  has  seen  no  life,  and  not  able  to  describe  it  if 
he  had  ;  fails  in  his  heroines ;  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  heart,  like  Richardson;  of  manners,  like 
Fielding ;  of  pathos,  like  Sterne  ;  or  of  the  world 
at  large,  like  Le  Sage.* 

*  You  may  doubt-,  reader,  but  in  tliis  polite  age,  all  these  epi- 
thets are  to  be  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly  literary  press.  Yet  these  are  from  the  pens 
of  scholars  and  the  liberally  educated.  No  doubt,  as  the  writers 
are  men  who  think  they  have  the  learning  of  Scaliger,  they 
would  prove  it  by  imitating  his  temper  and  elegance.  **  Stercus 
diaboKy**  and  **  hUum  stercore  maceratuniy*  were  some  of  his  phrases 
towards  those  he  attacked. 
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"  This  for  the  novelists. 

^^  There  were  also  some  general  maxims  in  the 
form  of  memorandums,  very  useful  as  a  key,  and 
also  to  prevent  getting  into  scrapes.     For  example : 

"  Mem.  1st. — *  If  the  author  not  patronized  by 
our  shop,  or  not  of  our  party  in  politics  or  religion, 
should  the  work  be  favoured  by  the  town,  and  too 
good  to  pull  to  pieces,  find  what  fault  you  can  with 
small  things,  confine  yourself  to  generals,  and  leave 
out  all  the  chief  scenes  and  characters^* 

"  Mem.  2nd. — *  If  you  criticize  a  particular  word, 
always  look  into  Johnson  first,  for  fear  you  should 
be  wrong ;  but  if,  for  want  of  this,  you  should  be 
proved  guilty  of  ignorance  yourself,  never  retract ; 
and  if  in^any  of  your  assertions  you  are  convicted 
of  a  lie,  repeat  it,  and  you  are  safe.  Besides, 
nobody  knows  who  you  are,  so  you  fight  comfort- 
ably behind  a  wall.' 

"  Mem.  3rd. — *  If  you  write  against  a  critic  of 
another  concern,  remember  he  has  no  resources,  no 
independence  of  his  own,  but  is  a  bookseller'^s  hack ; 
a  venal  scribe ;  a  tool,  et  ccetera.  If  against  a 
lawyer,  be  sure  to  quote  Cicero,  ^  leguleius^  prceco 
actianum^  cantor  formularum,  anceps  syllaba- 
rum;*  and  give  a  proper  sprinkling  of  pettifogger, 
special  pleader.  Old  Bailey  counsel,  sharp  practice, 
and  the  like." " 

» 

"  If  all  this  be  correct,""  observed  I,  "  it  is  sys- 
tematic with  a  vengeance." 
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•*  Yes,**  replied  Granville ;  "  and  so  far  do 
they  carry  it,  that  once  being  in  Sourkrout's  par- 
louTf  one  of  his  writers  came  in,  in  a  hurry,  with  his 
pen  behind  his  ear,  evidently  big  with  composi- 
tion. Taking  me  perhaps  for  a  brother  journey- 
man, and  going  doggedly  on  with  his  work,  he 
asked  abruptly  whether  Mr.  Fairchild,  whose  book 
was  to  be  cut  up,  was  thick  or  thin  ? 

**  *  0,  very  thin,**  replied  Sourkrout,  laughing. 

*^  ^  That's  enough,^  said  the  scribe,  and  imme- 
diately disappeared.  I  was  completely  lost  at  this ; 
till,  upon  questioning  him,  Sourkrout  informed  me 
that  thick  or  thin  alluded  to  the  skin  of  the  author, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  know,  because  the  per- 
sonal notice  of  him  was  to  be  manufactured  accord- 
ingly. ^For  there  are  some  of  these  feUows,^  said 
Sourkrout,  *  who  are  as  tough  as  alligators  ;  others 
as  soft  as  wool-packs.  You  may  fire  shot  at  the  one, 
and  not  penetrate ;  or  beat  the  other  with  a  club, 
and  he  will  shrink,  but  always  pufi^s  out  again 
as  much  as  before.  You  may  as  well  beat  a 
carpet.' 

"  I  think,**  concluded  Granville,  **  I  have  now 
let  you  sufficiently  into  the  nature  of  some,  at  least, 
of  these  guiders  of  the  public  taste,  who  have  the 
curse  of  Ishmael  upon  them ;  for  their  hand  is 
against  every  man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against 
them.  Like  chimney-sweepers,  too,  the  more  dirt 
they  rake  together,  the  more  happy  they  are.*' 
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^^  A  channing  lesson,'^  said  I,  <^  by  which,  if 
ever  I  turn  author,  I  hope  to  profit*  But  are  all 
of  this  description  P*^ 

^^  Grod  forbid,"  replied  he;  ^^  for  I  could  name, 
and  have  introduced  you  to  several  whose  candour 
and  good  manners  are  equal  to  their  abilities.^ 

*^  But  is  there  no  chastising  such  nuisances  P*^ 
asked  I. 

^^  Yes ;  for  an  illiberal  critic  is  always  as  thin- 
skinned  as  Mr.  Fairchild  himself.  Flog  him, 
therefore,  with  his  own  rod— *that  is,  review  his 
review — ^and  he  will  whine  like  a  hyaena,  or  squeak 
like  a  pig;  particularly  if  he  be  an  author  himself, 
and  you  review  him  in  your  turn.  No  one  is  then 
80  sore;  not  Sir  Fretful  himself;  and  he  will  go 
whining  about  the  town,  wondering  what  can  have 
occasioned  him  so  many  enemies.  This,  however, 
is  rare,  because  he  generally  conceals  his  identity 
under  the  royal  term  we,  while  the  honest  author 
is  forced,  for  the  most  part,  to  present  himself  in 
puris  fiaturalibiM,'^'^ 

All  this  astonished  me,  I  owned  my  notion 
both  of  the  character  and  consequence  of  a  critic 

*  See  the  subject  of  anonymous  criticism  ably  and  pungently 
treated  by  Sir  £.  L.  Bulwer,  in  his  England  and  the  EngUsh, 
Book  IV. 

**  There  are  only  two  classes  of  men,"  says  this  observing  essay- 
ist, "  to  whom  the  anonymous  is  really  desirable.  The  perfidious 
gentleman,  who  fears  to  be  cut  by  the  friend  he  injures  (to  which 
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was  incorrect,  and  was  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  sort  of  subdued,  but  ill-concealed  hatred 
which  we  see  entertained  towards  some  of  these 
self-elected  censors  in  society,  over  which,  when- 
ever they  appear,  they  seem  to  throw  a  wet 
blanket. 

**You,  therefore,**  said  Granville,  "ought  to 
feel  yourself  the  more  fortunate  in  finding,  from 
those  to  whom  I  have  introduced  you,  that  there 
can  be  critics  who  are  not  slanderous,  and  who  may 
be  judges  of  literature  without  ceasing  to  be 
gentlemen." 

"  Those  you  allude  to,"  said  I,  **  are  undoubtedly 

of  that  sort :  Mr. ,  for  example,  seems  to  j  ustify 

the  account  of  rational  and  just  criticism  given  by 
Pope: 

'  The  generous  critic  fann*d  the  poet's  fire, 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire ; 
Then  Criticism  the  Mu8e*8  handmaid  proved* 
To  dress  her  charms,  and  make  her  more  beloved.**' 

"  Good,"  observed  Granville.  "  But  even  Pope 
says  that  many  of  these  critics  were  soon  corrupted ; 

it  might  have  added,  who  fears  for  his  own  works),  and  the  lying 
blackguard,  who  dreads  to  be  horsewhipt  by  the  man  he  ma- 
ligns." 

Pity  that  Sir  Edward  is  able  to  support  the  first  part  of  this 
observation  by  the  example  of  a  highly-gifted  nobleman,  one  of 
whose  best  compositions,  he  says,  was  discovered  in  a  review  to 
be  a  most  truculent  attack  upon  his  intimate  companion. 
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and  you  should  have  gone  on  with  your  quota- 
tion: 

*  But  foUowlng  wits  from  that  intention  stray'd. 
Who -could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo*d  the  maidi 
Against  the  poets  their  own  arms  they  turned- 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  leam*d.*  ** 

"  But    why   hate  ? "  asked   I.     «  That  is   the 
question  I  should  like  to  have  solved." 

"It  is  solvable,^'  said  Granville,  " by  the  one 

single  word  Contempoeary.     People  in  general 

do  not  hate  the  dead ;  nor  even  the  living,  when 

removed  from   the  sphere  of  rivalry  or  adverse. 

interest.     Criticism,  then^  is  prompted  by  a  real 

love  and  taste  for  literature,  and  a  real  desire  to 

promote  its  interests.    At  any  rate,  the  critics  have 

no  wish  to  exhibit  any  one  but  the  author.     A 

modem  reviewer,  of  the  character  we  have  been 

investigating,  whatever  his  taste  for  literature,  is 

chiefly  swayed  by  his  personal  feeling  in  regard  to 

the  writer ;  the  interest  he  chiefly  espouses  is  that 

of  the  shop ;    and  the  person  he  most  wishes  to 

exhibit  is — himself* 

*  In  the  same  spirit  with  this  remark,  the  acute  and  thinking 
Lord  Dudley  (himself  a  reYiewer)  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  recently  published,  "  If  any  branch  of 
the  public  administration  were  as  *wfamousbf  jobbed*  as  the 
Reviews,  it  must  soon  foil  a  victim  to  the  just  indignation  of 
the  world."  See  also  an  able  pamphlet  called,  *'  Reviewers 
Reviewed,*'  by  Mr.  O'Reid.  "Literature  itself,**  he  states, 
"  interests  but  few,  though  it  employs  so  many  more.  Its  honours 
are  d^^ded;  its  pleasures  are  but  little  understood;  it  has 
assumed  a  commercial  character,  and  is  esteemed  in  this  light. 
k  has  fallen  a  prey  to  criticism,** 

K  3 
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These  observations  of  Granville,  the  result  of 
much  experience,  as  well  as  natural  sagacity,  to 
say  nothing  of  an  enviable  sang-frM.^  which 
enabled  him  to  judge  without  passion  the  most 
passionate  set  of  people  in  the  world,  did  me  a 
great  deal  of  good ;  or  rather  would  have  done  it, 
had  I  continued  inclined  to  turn  either  author  or 
critic.  In  fact,  however,  I  had  not  time  for  either ; 
for  all  reading  and  writing  was  absorbed  by  official 
papers.* 

*  Though  Granville  having  finished  his  sfrictares,  I  will  not 
add  to  them  in  his  own  name,  I  cannot  help  here  recollecting 
the  sharp  cutting-knife  of  a  most  trenchant,  though  a  less  polished 
person  than  Lady  Hungerford*8  admirer ;  and  as  there  are  ma- 
lignant and  ignorant  critics,  as  well  as  fiur  and  learned  ones, 
Ti'hile  I  honour  the  laiier^  I  would  address  to  the  former  what 
Swift  says  of  their  mother,  in  the  *'  Battie  of  the  Books."  It 
will  wind  up  the  subject  excellently  well : — 

"  Meanwhile  Momus*  fearing  the  worst,  and  calling  to  mind 
an  ancient  prophecy,  which  bore  no  very  good  face  to  his 
children  the  modems,  bent  his  flight  to  the  region  of  a  malig- 
nant deity,  called  Criticism.  She  dwelt  on  the  top  of  a  snowy 
mountain  in  Nova  Zembla :  there  Momus  found  her  extended 
in  her  den,  upon  the  spoils  of  numberless  volumes,  half  de- 
voured. At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her  fotber  and  hus- 
band, blind  with  age ;  at  her  left.  Pride,  her  mother,  dressing 
her  up  in  the  scraps  of  paper  herself  had  torn.  There  was 
Opinion,  her  sister,  light  of  foot,  hood- winked  and  headstrong, 
yet  giddy  and  perpetually  turning.  About  her  played  her  children, 
Noise  and  Impudence,  Dulness  and  Vanity,  Fositiveness,  Pe- 
dantryf  and  Ill-manners.  The  goddess  herself  had  claws  like  a 
cat ;  her  head,  and  ears,  and  voice,  resembled  those  of  an  ass ; 
her  teeth  fallen  out  before ;  her  eyes  turned  inward,  as  if  she 
looked  only  upon  herself;  her  diet  wets  the  overflowing  of  her 
own  gaUi  and,  what  is  wonderful  to  conceive,  the  bulk  of  her 
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spleen  increased  faster  than  the  sucking  of  her  children  could 
diminish  it. 

"  *  Goddess,'  said  Momus,  *  can  you  sit  idly  here,  while  our 
devout  worshippers,  the  moderns,  are  this  minute  entering  into 
a  cruel  hattle,  and  perhaps  now  lying  under  the  swords  of  their 
enemies  ?  Who,  then,  hereafter,  will  ever  sacrifice  or  build  altars 
to  our  divinities  ?  Haste,  therefore,  to  the  British  Isle,  and,  if 
possible,  prevent  their  destruction ;  while  I  make  factions  among 
the  gods,  and  gain  them  over  to  our  party.' 

**  Momus  having  thus  delivered  himself,  staid  not  for  an 
answer,  but  left  the  goddess  to  her  own  resentment  Up  she 
rose  in  a  rage,  and,  as  it  is  form  on  such  occasions,  began  a  soli- 
loquy :  '  It  is  I,'  said  she,  '  who  give  wisdom  to  infimts  and 
idiots;  by  me,  children  grow  wiser  than  their  parents;  by  me, 
beaux  become  politicians,  and  schoolboys  judges  of  philosophy ; 
by  me,  sophisters  debate,  and  conclude  upon  the  depths  of  know- 
ledge; and  (;offee 'house  yrits,  instinct  by  me,  can  correct  an 
author's  style,  and  display  his  minutest  errors,  yrithout  under- 
standing a  syllable  of  his  matter,  or  his  language ;  by  me,  strip- 
lings spend  their  judgment,  as  they  do  their  estate,  before  it 
comes  into  their  hands*  It  is  I  who  have  deposed  wit  and 
knowledge  from  their  empire  over  poetry,  and  advanced  myself 
in  their  stead.  And  shall  a  few  upstart  ancients  dare  oppose 
me?  But  come,  my  aged  parents,  and  you,  my  children  dear, 
and  thou,  my  beauteous  sister ;  let  us  ascend  my  chariot,  and 
haste  to  assist  our  devout  modems,  who  are  now  sacrificing  to 
OS  a  hecatomb,  as  I  perceiye  by  the  giateful  smell,  which  from 
thence  reaches  my  nostrils.' 

**  The  goddess  and  her  train,  having  mounted  the  chariot, 
which  was  drawn  by  tame  geese,  flew  over  infinite  regions,  shed- 
ding her  influence  in  due  places,  till  at  length  she  arrived  at  her 
beloved  island  of  Britain." 

Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books.    Works  2,  301. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OF    THE    KIND    C0N6IDEBATI0N   OF    LORD    CASTLE- 
TON,    AND  THE  PLEASANT  REMEDY  HE  APPLIED 

TO  AN  INCIPIENT  ILLNESS. 1  MEET  SIR  HARRY 

MELFORD,  AND  MAKE  A  NEW  AND  INTEREST- 
ING ACaUAINTANCE.  —  EFFECTS  OF  A  DISAP- 
POINTMENT IN  LOVE  ON  DIFFERENT  DISPOSI- 
TIONS.  QUESTIONS  AS  TO  WHAT  MAY  BE  AT- 
TRIBUTED  TO   LOVE,    WHAT  TO  PRIDE. 


'  A  babbled  of  green  fields. 

Shaksfearx. — Henry  V* 

O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  bere  o*erthrown  1 

Hcaadd. 

The  attention  I  gave  to  my  official  duties,  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  taste,  and  greatly  from 
the  pleasure  which  I  saw  it  gave  Lord  Castleton, 
had  now  become  so  intense,  that  a  pale  cheek  and 
a  bilious  eye  proved  to  my  patron  that  I  was  over- 
done. Of  this  he  was  himself  so  guiltless,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  remark,  with  a  view  to  relieve  it ; 
and,  with  the  consideration  that  belonged  to  him, 
he  said  to  me  one  day  at  the  close  of  pressing  busi- 
ness which  had  absorbed  many  hours,  "  Industry 
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in  an  official  can  never  be  but  valuable,  and  joined 
with  talent  must  lead  to  fortune.  But  too  much 
application  may  defeat  itself.  Lord  Somers  indeed, 
it  is  said,  though  a  man  of  polite  literature,  at  last 
came  to  like  a  statute  at  large  as  well  as  be  ever  did 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  and  when  another  minister 
fainted  away,  it  was  proposed  to  bum  an  Act  of 
Parliament  under  his  nose,  as  the  most  certain 
remedy  to  recover  him.  But  you  are  not  yet  so 
broke  in  to  the  trammels  of  business  to  feel  like 
them.  Perhaps  you  have  come  too  early  and  sud- 
denly into  laborious  office,  to  which,  as  to  every 
thing,  one  ought  to  be  trained ;  and,  as  a  scholar, 
you  must  regret  the  opportunities  you  lose  for 
liberal  studies,  which  office  seldom  gives  you  time 
to  pursue.  Whatever  small  stock  of  them  I  myself 
possess,  I  laid  in  long  before  I  became  so  actively 
employed ;  and  though,  sometimes,  vacare  Uteris 
is  perhaps  the  best  maxim  a  man  of  business,  par- 
ticularly of  political  business,  can  adopt,  it  is  more 
wished  for  than  enjoyed.     We  are  so  tied  to  the 

'  Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae,' 

and  the 

'  Superba  civium  potentiorum  Hmina,' 

that  we  sigh  for  a  little  wholesome  leisure  to  put 
our  thoughts  in  order,  and  recover'  our  classics. 
This  we  cannot  do  in 

*  The  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  London.' 
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I  shall,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  you  to  an 
apothecary,  which  I  must  if  you  stay  here,  send 
you  to  green  fields,  about  which,  you  know  even 
Falstaff  babbled  when  he  was  ill  and  dying.  Him, 
indeed,  they  did  not  recover,  but  you  are  not  so  far 
gone;  so  my  orders  to  you  for  to  morrow,  instead 
of  the  papers  I  gave  you,  are  to  set  out  for  Wind- 
sor Forest." 

Struck  with  this  kindness,  he  saw  how  it  over- 
joyed me ;  and  went  on  to  say,  **  Truth  is,  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  excellent  Manners,  inti- 
mating that  though  he  recommended  you  to  me 
as  a  secretary,  he  did  not  design  T  should  steal  his 
pupil  from  him,  or  make  you  forget  that  there  were 
other  books  besides  those  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
other  gardens  besides  Kensington;  in  short,  Wind- 
sor Forest  and  tlie  Grange.  I  would  therefore 
advise  you  to  go  there  now  for  a  day  or  two;  and, 
for  some  time  to  come,  to  make  a  regular  citizen*s 
holiday  of  it,  and  go  down  to  him  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday ;  cultivate  the  muse,  listen  to  his  didac- 
tics (you  may  do  a  worse  thing),  or  wander  with  him 
to  the  Warren  House,  and  come  back  fresh  to  your 
task,  which  will  then  not  operate  as  an  opiate  in 
regard  to  the  literce  humaniorea.^'^ 

Nothing  could  fall  in  better  with  my  own  wishes 
than  this  considerate  plan,  which  only  added  still 
more  to  my  veneration  for  the  accomplished  noble- 
man who  proposed  it.     It  may  be  supposed  I  pro- 
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fited  by  it,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  uniting  me 
more  than  ever  with  one  of  the  most  rational  guides 
and  companions  that  a  youth  ever  had.  For  by 
bis  knowledge  of  men  and  his  knowledge  of  philo- 
sophy. Manners  was  a  compound  of  Horace  and 
Plato,  to  say  nothing  of  his  pastoral  feelings,  in 
those  most  pastoral  of  spots,  Binfield,  and  Asher's 
Wood.  The  remembrance  is  still  green  with  me, 
as  the  woods  themselves  when  clothed  in  all  their 
honours,  and  this  will  account  for  the  rapture  I  in- 
dulged, in  a  former  chapter,  when  I  hailed  my  first 
approach  to  Windsor  Forest,  as  the  seat  of  my 
happiest  acquirements.* 

One  effect  of  these  country  retirements  was  not 

only  to  relieve  the  waste  of  town  occupations,  but 

•a- 

to  give  a  greater  zest  to  town  society. 

After  all  the  fine  things  which  retirement  de- 
serves to  have  said  of  it,  particularly  when  sought 
in  order  to  get  acquainted  with  one's  self,  its  ad- 
vantages are  best  brought  to  perfection  by  a  col- 
lision with  other  minds,  which  see  things  differently; 
so  that  by  viewing  them  in  other  lights  and  by 
other  experiences,  the  prejudice  and  one-sidedness 
of  solitude  may  be  corrected,  and  more  chance  ob- 
tained of  arriving  at  truth. 

Hence  Manners,  often  on  my  quitting  him  to 
return  to  town,  used  to  say, 

"  Go ;   continue  to  observe,  to  note,  and  to  re- 

•  See  Vol.  IL,  page  175. 
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member;  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  materials,  and 
come  back  with  them,  that  we  may  examine  their 
value,  and  turn  them  to  shape." 

The  thought  of  this  made  the  opinions  and  man- 
ners I  met  with  in  London  of  more  consequence 
than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Here  my  intimacy  with  Granville  was  very  valua- 
ble, as  a  mean  of  introducing  me  to  a  greater 
variety  of  acquaintances  than  I  could  have  other- 
wise achieved ;  men  of  different  complexions,  the 
thinking  as  well  as  the  careless,  the  theoretical,  the 
practical,  the  strict,  the  loose ;  and  the  collision,  as 
I  have  called  it,  of  all  these,  by  always  producing 
some  addition  to  our  stock  of  ideas,  seldom  failed 
to  end  in  good. 

For  this  purpose,  though  not,  as  I  have  stated, 
passing  rich,  Granville  occasionally  indulged  him- 
self in  a  little  dinner  society,  where,  though  the 
treat  was  not  extravagant,  it  was  elegant,  and 
though  the  company  was  not  numerous,  it  was 
select. 

Having  engaged  me  one  day  to  one  of  these 
parties,  he  surprised  me  by  saying, 

**  Among  others,  you  will  meet  your  old 
acquaintance.  Sir  Harry  Melford." 

I  almost  started  at  that  name,  and  felt  a  little 
alarmed,  from  old,  and  not  over  pleasant,  associa- 
tions.    This  I  told  €rranville,  but  he  answered, 

"  Poor  fellow !  you  need  not  fear.  You  will  meet 
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a  most  altered  creature*  His  gaiety,  his  good- 
breeding,  and  that  air  of  decorous  self-possession 
which  generaUy  gained  him  favour,  are  gone ;  all 
changed  into  either  a  reckless  tone  of  libertimsm, 
or  a  suUenness,  evidently  from  uneasiness  of  mind, 
which  he  in  vain  endeavours  to  conceal." 

I  felt  seriously  sorry  for  this,  and  asked  if  there 
was  any  reason  for  it. 

^^  I  can  guess  it,"  said  Granville,  ^^  and  have 
long  lamented  it ;  for  I  have  thought  and  still 
think  him  made  for  better  things ;  and  as,  if  I  am 
right  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  it  was  a  fellow-feeling 
with  you  of  despair  as  to  a  certain  lady,  I  can  only 
felicitate  you  upon  not  being  involved  in  the  same 
consequences.^ 

This,  as  may  be  supposed,  engaged  all  my  in- 
terest, especially  when  he  went  on  to  tell  me,  that, 
soon  after  the  final  extinction  of  his  hopes  of  Ber- 
tha, to  recover  himself,  Melford  went  abroad,  and 
most  mistakenly  sought  his  cure  in  a  career  of  un- 
bridled dissipation,  not  to  say  libertine  pleasures, 
and  returned  after  a  year'^s  absence,  with  a  woman, 
beautiful,  clever,  and  accomplished  indeed,  but 
dissolute  and  designing,  and  not  even  affording 
him  the  poor  excuse,  that  she  had  sacrificed  herself 
to  him  alone.  In  truth,  though  certainly  very 
fascinating,  she  was  difeinme  aventuritre. 

''  You  have  seen  her  then  ?*"  said  I. 

<'  Yes ;  and  with  all  her  personal  attractions,  so 
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evidently  is  she  the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  originally 
fine  mind  of  our  friend,  that  I  could  not  help  hating 
her  as  much  as  I  pitied  him.  That  she  had  made  him 
a  father,  by  no  means  diminished  the  feeling  of  either 
one  or  the  other.  In  a  word,  it  was  evident  that  she 
was  making  it  instrumental  to  a  design,  which 
everybody  could  perceive  but  himself,  to  trepan 
him  into  marriage ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  success 
in  this,  she  had  already  become  neglectful  both  of 
his  comfort  and  the  personal  elegance  to  which  she 
owed  so  much  of  her  power. 

"  In  truth,"  continued  Granville,  "  soon  after  I 
first  saw  her,  she  seemed  to  have  abandoned  that 
minute  attention  to  her  dress  and  appearance  which 
always  goes  for  something  with  even  an  unworthy 
female,  and  actually  shewed  symptoms  of  a  married 
slattern,  who  had  relieved  herself  from  the  neces- 
sity of  neatness.  He  saw  it  too,  yet  could  not 
break  his  bonds.  I  wanted  no  other  proof  of  his 
proximity  to  misery." 

"  This  is  a  sad  picture,'^  said  I.  "  Was  it  in  his 
own  house  that  you  saw  this  ?  Had  he  gone  such 
full  length  towards  loss  of  character,  as  to  take  her 
home  to  him  P '" 

"  Why  no ;  what  I  allude  to  was  at  an  inn  at 
Wetherby,  where  he  had  put  up  for  the  night.  In 
his  way,  you  know,  he  passed  the  gates  of  Fol- 
jambe,  and  his  change  of  life  since  he  had  been 
received  there  under  very  difierent  colours,  made 
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me  mark  the  incident  with  more  interest;  for  I 
was  sent  by  my  good  uncle,  who  knew  not  this 
liaison  dangSreuse^  to  invite  him  to  the  park." 

"  And  did  he  comply  ?"* 

^^  No ;  and  it  was  his  mode  of  receiving  the  invi- 
tation,  and  evident  distress  upon  it,  that  told  me 
the  real  state  of  his  mind,  however  he  may  have 
disguised,  or  attempted  to  disguise  it  sinee.^ 

"  This  opens  a  useful  lesson,'*  said  I ;  *<  I  should 
Kke  to  know  the  particulars." 

"  It  was  by  chance,**  replied  Granville,  "  from  a 
call  by  your  friend  Sandford,  that  Mr.  Hastings 
knew  Sir  Harry  was  on  the  road,  and  as  he  had 
never  been  at  Foljambe,  but  studiously  avoided  it, 
since  his  separation  from  Bertha,  my  uncle,  out  of 
his  kindly  nature,  tried  to  tempt  him  to  come  and 
stay  the  night  with  him  in  preference  to  an  inn, 
and  with  this  view,  as  giving  more  weight  to  it, 
begged  me  to  go  over  with  the  invitation. 

^^  I  did  so,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene. 
Though  the  evening  had  not  closed  in,  both  Sir 
Harry  and  his  mistress  were  in  slippers  and  robes 
de  chambre.  The  lady,  all  dishevelled,  was  trying, 
though  angrily,  to  quiet  her  brat  (who  was  squall- 
ing unmercifully),  and  scolding  poor  Sir  Harry 
for  accusing  her  of  having  ill-managed  the  child. 
He  himself  looked  sulky,  and  not  the  less  for  a 
dirty  French  nurse  who  took  her  mistress's  part. 
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The  room  still  smelt  of  the  dinner,  divers  garments 
were  strewed  upon  the  chairs,  and  it  was  thus  I 
discovered  the  once  gay  Melford,  proverbial  for  his 
elegance  of  dress  and  manner,  and  happy,  cheerful 
aspect,  reduced  to  be  hen-pecked,  not  even  by  a  wife. 

^*  He  started  when  he  saw  me,  and  his  lady,  snatch- 
ing up  her  child,  ran  slip- shod  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  her  soubrette.  Poor  Melford  looked 
heartily  ashamed,  and  could  scarcely  give  me  the 
common  compliments  of  reception.  But  when  I 
told  him  the  message  I  was  charged  with,  which 
was  in  truth  couched  in  the  most  kind  and  friendly 
terms,  for  I  was  bidden  to  lament,  in  my  uncle^s 
name,  that  they  should  be  separated,  and  in  treat 
him  to  return  to  the  old  footing,  he  became  un- 
usually and  violently  affected.  He  strode  across 
the  room,  struck  his  forehead  more  than  once,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  parts  of  his  child'^s  dress  and 
a  coral  which  were  left  behind,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  squeezing  roe  by  the  hand,  said, 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  am  not  worthy  of  it.  This 
sad  affair  with  Hortense !  I  dare  not  present  myself 
at  the  park,  the  abode  of  all  that  is  pure  and  vir- 
tuous—there is  no  disguising  it,  I  daee  not  come. 
Tell  them  not  how  you .  found  me ;  yet  that  I 
am  greatly  obliged,  and  sorry  that  I  cannot  ac- 
cept   '^ 

*'  Here  he  stopt,  and  in  effect,  pitying  him  from 
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my  soul,  1  could  not  attempt  to  persuade  him. 
We  soon  therefore  parted,  and  I  left  him  to  such 
happiness  as  Hortense  could  give  him." 

**  And  yet,'*  observed  I,  "  you  say  Hortense  was 
beautiful  and  accomplished." 

"  She  was  attractingly,  nay,  voluptuously  so,  and 
her  eye  fascinating  as  a  basilisk's  when  she  pleased. 
Off  his  guard,  therefore,  and  perhaps  seeking  refuge 
in  sophistry,  to  escape  from  his  disappointment 
with  Bertha,  he  persuaded  himself,  that  his  con- 
nection with  a  well-bred,  hand  some  courtezan,  ranked 
with,  and  gave  as  much  pleasure  as  a  more  legiti- 
mate attachment.  I  have  heard  him  hold  some- 
thing like  it,  ^hen,  in  a  fit  of  resentment  against 
the  whole  sex,  he  has  said,  as  none  of  them  have 
any  heart,  without  which  their  virtue  is  of  little 
consequence,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  either  to  seek 
or  expect  more  happiness  than  a  beautiful  exterior 
and  accomplished  manners  can  supply.  The  scene, 
however,  I  have  described  told  a  diflTerent  story  as 
to  his  feelings/' 

"  Yet  you  say  he  is  not  recovered,  but  has  fallen 
into  downright  libertinism.  How  is  that  possible 
for  one  who  ever  loved  or  understood  Bertha  ?  " 

**  I  fear,''  replied  Granville,  **  it  is  because — 
while  tied  to  this  woman  (by  whom  he  has  another 
child),  and  who  now  rules  him  despotically— he 
thinks  he  has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  follow  up 
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bis  doctrine  of  ^  I  take  her  body,  you  her  mind ; 
which  has  the  better  bargain  ?  ^ " 

**  The  truth  I  fear  is,  that,  though  no  one  can 
dispute  that  he  loved  Bertha,  and,  had  he  gained 
her,  would  have  made  a  happy  husband,  his 
love  was  not  unmixed  with  the  pride  which  suc- 
cess with  one  so  beautiful,  well-bom,  and  rich 
would  have  made  him  feel.  Hence  the  madness 
caused  by  his  disappointment  was  not  for  disap- 
pointment in  love  alone,  but  very  strongly  mixed 
with  mortified  vanity.  Perhaps,  also,  his  love 
was  more  sensual  than  pure,  and  in  that  case,  his 
love  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  his  hurt  pride,  drove 
him  originally  to  this  mode  of  revenge — ^for  revenge 
he  thought  it.  Had  his  affection  for  her  been  as 
pure  as  yours,  he  never  would  have  stooped  to  such 
unworthy  means  of  shewing  his  resentment. 

**  We  shall,  however,  perhaps  know  more  of  him 
to-day,  if  the  bottle,  to  which  I  am  sorry  to  find 
he  has  too  often  recourse,  in  order  to  forget  himself, 
will  permit  it" 

Much  impressed  by  this  story,  I  thanked  Gran- 
ville for  his  good  opinion,  and  became  almost  impa- 
tient for  his  dinner  party. 

We  were  all  assembled  some  time  before  Sir 
Harry  made  his  appearance,  and  when  he  did  so,  I 
was  shocked.  Not  only  he  had  slouched  in,  as  he 
said  himself,  in  the  deshabiUe  in  which  he  had 
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passed  the  whole  moraing,  without  the  least  atten- 
tion even  to  cleanliness,  but  his  features,  fonnerly 
BO  composed  with  tranquil  good-breeding,  seemed 
wild  and  haggard,  his  brow  knit,  and  his  cheek 
flushed,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  altercation. 
He  made,  however,  no  apology  for  being  so  late ; 
saying  bluntly  enough,  that  as  he  had  done  dress- 
ing, even  for  the  ladies,  and  knew  he  was  to  meet 
nobody  but  a  set  of  bachelors,  he  thought  they 
would  rather  admit  him  as  a  sloven,  than  be  kept 
waiting." 

**  If  you  have  consulted  your  own  comfort  in 
this,"  observed  Granville  (ambiguously,  as  I 
thought),  we  have  nothing  to  say." 

And  we  took  our  places  at  the  table.. 

As  he  came  so  late,  there  had  not  been  time  for 
introductions,  and  it  was  only  upon  Granville's 
calling  upon  me  casually  by  name  that  .Sir  Harry 
seemed  to  notice  me  with  his  glass — when  I  could 
plainly  perceive,  by  the  effect  it  had  upon  hjm, 
that  he  had  made  me  out  as  the  person  of  possibly 
what  he  thought  an  equivocal  description,  between 
gentleman  and  humble  friend,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly met,  in  doubtful  circumstances,  at  York. 

The  remembrance  certainly  affected  him,  for  he 
looked  intensely  at  me,  sighed,  and  was  silent,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  drown  thought  by  a  rapid  chal- 
lenge of  bumpers  with  every  one  at  the  table. 
Not  content  with  this,  at  the  dessert  be  made  a 
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desperate  attack  on  a  vase  of  brandy  cherries,  con- 
firming uncomfortably  the  account  Granville  had 
heard  of  his  disposition  to  raise  artificial  spirits 
from  these  libations. 

By  those  means,  though  at  first  he  had  been 
almost  sullenly  silent,  he  grew  in  the  end  loquacious 
upon  almost  all  the  subjects  that  were  started,  par- 
ticularly on  one,  which  not  unnaturally,  in  a  com- 
pany of  young  men,  almost  all  unmarried,  turned 
upon  the  character,  power,  and  influence  of  women. 

This,  always  interesting  to  me,  was  rendered 
peculiarly  so  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it, 
as  I  could  never  forget  that  he  had  been  the  sincere 
lover  of  Bertha,  and  therefore  most  likely  to  do 
justice  to  the  question.  How  was  I  surprised  and 
disappointed,  notwithstanding  Granville^s  forewarn- 
ing, to  hear  what  I  did  !  How  did  I  lament  what 
seemed  to  me  the  overthrow  of  a  mind,  which, 
I  agreed  with  Granville  in  thinking,  was  made  for 
better  things. 

The  conversation  turning,  I  know  not  by  what 
introduction,  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  times 
of  Charles  IT.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  manners 
and  engagements  of  women  in  those  days.  Sir 
Harry  professed  himself  their  unqualified  admirer, 
as  the  only  example  of  real  freedom  of  life,  unre- 
strained by  musty  rules,  made  only,  he  said,  to 
tyrannize  over  the  young  and  ardent  of  both  sexes, 
under  sophistical  pretences. 
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He,  of  course,  laughed  at  marriage,  and  de« 
clared  it  a  crafty  invention  of  priests  and  lawyers, 
and  adopted  by  statesmen  to  keep  people  in 
trammels,  and  save  trouble.  It  followed  that  he 
was  an  advocate  for  the  doctrines  which,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  licentiousness  of  French  romances, 
were  beginning  to  be  seriously  entertained  by 
the  then  wide-spreading  philosophy  which  w^s 
hastening  the  crisis  of  the  French  revolution.  By 
these  it  was  held,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  made 
law^  that  marriage  meant  an  agreement  of  men  and 
women  to  live  together  so  long  as  they  were  mutu* 
ally  pleased,  and  no  longer. 

What  was  called  the  virtue  of  a  woman,  he 
counted  for  nothing,  being,  as  he  said,  the  result  of 
force.  He  supported  this  theory  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  authorised  Haisone^  as  he  called 
them,  at  Paris,  where  he  seemed  to  have  studied 
them,  as  well  as  from  a  number  of  those  loose  and 
mischievous  memoirs  of  actresses,  and  fashionable 
demireps,  which  fh>m  time  to  time  had  appeared, 
and  had  been  equally  the  object  of  his  research. 
Some  of  these  were  Ninon  de  r  Enchs,  Constantia 
Philips^  Mrs.  Baddeley,  Mrs.  Robinson,  et  id  genus 
omne- — in  all  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  well 
versed. 

To  do  justice  to  Granville^s  party,  though  almost 
all  very  young  men,  we  looked  at  one  another  with 
a  kind  of  disgust  at  these  sentiments,  which  Gran- 
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ville  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of,  rather  than  answer, 
by  saying  he  was  quite  sure  his  frigid  Sir  Harry 
was  not  serious  in  them,  and  only  broached  them 
as  amusing  paradoxes. 

Sir  Harry,  however,  declined  availing  himself  of 
the  retreat  thus  offered,  declaring  he  was  perfectly 
in  earnest ;  and  moreover  added  (for  by  this  time 
the  claret  began  to  work),  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  in  the  company  who,  if  he  dared, 
would  not  avow  himself  of  the  same  opinion. 

<*  I  should  be  sorry  to  thmk  that,^  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  a  gentleman  of  About  Granville^s  age, 
of  uncommon  intelligence  of  features  as  well  as 
deganoe  of  appearance,  and  who,  it  seems,  after 
having  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  cham* 
pion,  as  well  as  admirer  of  the  sex,  was  lately  mar- 
ried. <^  I  believe  I  know  something  of  women, 
and  I  beg  not  to  be  included  in  this  sweeping 
declaration." 

^<  We  shall  be  all  against  you,  Melford,''  said 
Gnmville,  "  so  you  may  as  well  give  in,  and  con- 
fess that  you  have  thrown  up  a  straw  to  see  how  the 
wind  Ues.^ 

"  No  such  thing,"  replied  Sir  Harry ;  "  and 
least  of  all,  since  Brownlow  professes  to  be  against 
me — the  most  determined  devotee  and  worshipper 
in  the  temple  of  Cupid ;  whose  taste  in  beauty  is 
proverbial,  and  who  is  courted  by  the  women  for  a 
good  word,  or  bad  sonnet,  to  put  them  into  fashion.^ 
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Brownlow  good*huinouredly  jollied  in  the  laugh 
which  this  occasioned,  observing,  howevec,  some*- 
what  seriously, 

^^  If  I  am,  indeed,  all  this,  I  trust  it  may  be  a 
proof  that  I  am  not  a  bad  judge  of  my  subject, 
and  that  I  may  be  right  in  oppQsing  every  one  of 
the  strange  positions  you  have  laid  down,  particu* 
larly  when  you  disparage  marriage,  and  prefer  a 
brittle  mistress,  even  (as  I  would  allow  you  to 
mean)  as  a  mare  source  of  pleasure,  to  a  virtuous 
wife." 

"This,  to  me^'  replied  the  baronet ;  **  me,  who 
have  heard  you  rave  by  the  hour  about  Madaipe 
Rossi'^s  grace  and  Miss  Brown^s  charms;*  so  that 
you  never  missed  an  opera  when  one  danced  in  Z)on 
Jtuin ;  nor  the  Duenna^  or  Beggar's  Opera^  when 
the  other  sang  in  Clara  or  Polly.  Nay,  you  are 
talked  of,  and  cannot  deny  it,  as  one  of  the  initi- 
ated, a  hero  of  the  Green-room." 

Here  Sir  Harry  got  another  little  laugh  against 
Mr.  Brownlow,  wlio,  however,  sustained  himself 
with  dignity,  though  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the  whole 
charge  of  admiring  the  theatrical  diarms  of  both 
the  ladies  mentioned,  and  even  of  his  pleasure 
sometimes  in  the  Green-room. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "  I  deny  nothing,  fiir,  in 

*  Madame  Rossi  was  the  TagUoni.  of  this  time ;  and  Miss 
Brown,  afterwards  Mrs.  Cargill,  the  original  Clara  of  the  Duenna, 
and  most  attractive  Folly  in  the  Beggafs  Opera. 
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truth,  it  is  this  very  experience  of  the  little  real 
power  of  attraction  in  your  goddesses  that  gives 
me  a  right  to  protest  against  your  opinions!  I  may 
and  do  find  pleasure  iii  contemplating  the  talents, 
and,  if  you  will,  the  beauty,  of  these  and  other 
celebrated  ladies  (the  whole  sex  at  large,  if  it  j^ 
please  you)  ;  but  do  not  mistake  me-— with  all  my 
devotion,  and  whatever  my  admiration  of  them 
for  the  passing  hour,— for  her  person,  her  wit,  or  her 
accomplishments,  I  could  not  live  as  a  companion 
with  any  woman  whom  I  could  not  esteem.^ 
'  Sir  Harry  looked  a  little  disconcerted,  especially 
when  we  all  seemed  to  approve  the  sentiment ;  but 
still  more  when  Mr.  Brownlow  went  on— - 

**  Her  wit,  indeed,  if  it  was  very  racy  and  pun- 
gent, as  was  said  of  Lady  Dorchester^s  and  Nell 
Gwyn's,  I  might  admire;  her  accomplishments 
might  even  fill  me  with  wonder;  but  would  this 
either  create  a  moral  respect,  or  satisfy  the  heart  ? 
When  passion  was  gratified,  and  languished,  as  it 
soon  would,  what  would  be  left  to  renew,  or  conti- 
nue, much  more  to  heighten  it  ?  Any  thing  from 
mind  ?  from  reciprocity  of  sentiment  ?  from  mutual 
esteem  ?  No.  She  has  no  mind ;  or  if  she  has,  it 
can  only  embitter  her  feelings,  by  making  her 
lament  the  loss  of  her  virtue.^ 

"  Is  virtue,  then,  or  rather  chastity,  for  that  is 
your  meaning,"  said  Sir  Harry,  "  a  sine  qua  non 
to  good  taste  ?     In  the  arts,  or  belles  lettresy  for 
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instance  ?     May  not  an  elegant-minded  mistress  be 
your  companion  there  ?" 

'<  My  point  is,"  answered  Brownlow,  ^<  that  in 
an  unchaste  woman,  or  one  who  has  parted  with 
her  honour,  this  elegance  of  mind  is  not  to  be  found. '^ 

^<  What !  may  not  she  understand  and  admire  a 
picture  or  a  statue  ?** 

**  Yes ;  particularly  if  they  partake,  as  they 
very  likely  may,  of  her  own  licentiousness ;  but  in 
the  hellea  lettresj  which  you  also  mentioned,  I 
should  say  not ; — ^for  genuine  belies  lettres  having 
good  taste  for  their  province,  and  all  good  taste, 
that  is,  real  elegance  of  mind,  requiring  delicacy 
and  virtue  for  their  foundation,  nay,  their  very 
essence,  a  woman  destitute  of  these,  as  an  unchaste 
woman  must  be,  cannot  feel  their  real  beauties.'" 

^^  According  to  you,  then,  a  kept  mistress  could 
not  relish  Shakspeare  ?^ 

"  I  know  not,''  said  Brownlow,  "  what  parts  of 
him  she  might  relish  ;  but  there  are  parts  which,  if 
she  is  not  lost  to  all  feeling,  must  make  her  ashamed, 
despairing,  and  unhappy.  What  woman  of  loose 
conduct,  if  not  abandoned,  could  contemplate  the 
innocent  Juliet  or  Desdemona,  Imogen  or  Ophelia, 
and,  far  from  pleasure,  not  turn  with  horror  to 
herself  ?  But  if  abandoned,  what  pretension  can  she 
have  to  the  delicacy  of  mind  which  I  have  said  is 
essential  to  the  good  taste  necessary  to  make  a 
woman  a  companion  ?^ 
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We  all  applauded  this  senUment,  and  the  baronet 
looked  embarrassed. 

<^  As  my  support  in  this,^  continued  Browhiow, 
^'  recollect  the  poor  Jesse  of  Shenstone,  once  seem- 
ingly endowed  with  a  taste  for  elegance,  but  lost 
with  her  innocence : 

'  If  thro*  the  garden's  flowery  walks  I  stray, 
And  court  the  jaimins  which  could  once  allure, 
Hope  not  to  find  delight  in  us,  they  8ay« 
For  we  are  spotless,  Jesse,  we  are  pure.* 

Such  8elf«opndemnation,  by  destroying  all  cheerful- 
ness, must  at  once  destroy  companionship,  and 
render  even  beauty  nugatory,  perhaps  repulsive; 
and  thus,  as  iar  as  even  mere  passion  is  concerned, 
your  heroine  has  lost  the  power  of  creating  it,  and 
has  dwindled  either  into  a  sorrowful  mope^  or  a 
reckless,  abandoned  prostitute.^ 

Instead  of  answering  this  forcible  ducidation, 
Sir  Harry  filled  bis  glass  to  the  brim,  and  began 
beating  the  devil's  tattoo  under  the  table ;  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  he  was  maintaining  a  contest  with 
himself;  but,  rallying  a  little,  he  observed, 

^^  This  will,  at  least,  not  apply  to  a  mistresses 
wit.  That  surdy  must  remain  intrinsically  wit, 
whatever  becomes  of  esteem." 

^^  I  am  too  fond  of  wit,  as  a  mark  of  intellectnal 
vigour,"  returned  Mr.  Brownlow,  *'  to  deny  its 
power.  But  in  this  instance,  what  power?  To 
please  by  filling  the  understanding9  and  giving 
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food  for  reflecticm  ?  No ;  to  amuse^  perhape  to 
dazzle  and  excite,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The 
effect  over,  it  revives  not.  Like  a  cordial,  it  waims 
and  kindles,  but  has  no  nourishment ;  for  we  love 
not,  because  we  do  bot  respect  the  person  of  the 
speaker,  and  our  esteem  for  intellect  is  so  mingled 
with  disesteem  for  character,  that  we  do  not  remem* 
her  what  is  spoken  with  pleasure.^ 

"  According  to  this,''  said  Sir  Harry,  "  you 
would  not  admire  a  beautiful  passage  in  a  play, 
should  the  actcH*  be  a  bad  moral  character." 

'^  I  should  endeavour,''  returned  Brownlow,  <^  to 
think  only  of  the  author,  and  forget  the  actor." 

<^  But  how,  if  the  author  himself  was  a  profligate  ? 
Would  that  derogate  from  the  beauty  of  the  Ian* 
guage?*' 

<<  Not  from  its  beauty  in  the  abstract^'^  returned 
Brownlow,  <<  but  from  my  pleasure  in  it,  cer* 
tainly,  unless  I  could  succeed  in  forgetting  the 
writer." 

^^  What  think  you  of  Sterne  or  Rousseau?'' 
asked  Sir  Harry. 

"  As  writers  or  men?"  asked  Brownlow. 

'*  As  both  conjoined,"  replied  Sir  Harry. 

^^  Much  as  I  admire  them  as  writers,"  said  his 
opponent,  ^*  if  I  think  of  their  characters  while 
reading,  I  answer  distinctly  and  fairly,  my  pleasure 
is  much  diminished.'^ 

^*  What !  at  the  pathos  which  surrounds  Uncle 
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Toby  and  Le  Fevre,  or  the  wit  that  belongs  to  old 
Shandy!" 

**  Even  so ;  unless,  as  it  luckily  often  happens, 
that  in  this  wit  and  pathos  I  am  so  beguiled,  that 
I  forget  the  bad  husband  and  pretended  lover  of 
virtue." 

^<  And  Rousseau  ?^ 

"  There  I  am  very  clear ;  for  in  all  his  most 
eloquent  touches,  I  never  do,  and  never  can,  forget 
the  hypocritical  sophist — the  avowed  thief— the 
false  witness— the  deserter  of  his  offspring.  No, 
Melford,  do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  meteor  of 
false  sentiment,  into  the  deceit  of  thinking  evil 
good,  or  good  evil;  or  that  a  woman's  virtue 
does  not  heighten  her  charms,  even  to  a  man  ot 
pleasure.  But,  as  to  the  meretricious  attractions 
of  the  persons  you  have  mentioned,  be  assured, 
what  i  always  thought,  and  now  know,  is  true; 
that  one  kind  look,  one  soft  pressure  of  the  hand, 
from  the  wife  of  your  heart,  who  loves  you,  and 
knows  you  love  her,  is  worth  a  whole  harem  of 
purchased  favours.^ 

This  address  seemed  by  no  means  thrown  away 
upon  him  to  whom  it  was  directed,  for  he  not  only 
shewed  signs  of  being  beat,  but  of  inward  distress, 
for  which,  when  I  thought  of  what  had  caused  this 
change  in  his  character,  I  heartily  pitied  him. 

Nor  was  it  lost  upon  any  of  us,  least  of  all  upon 
myself;  for  I  conceived  both  liking  and  respect  for 
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Brownlow,  who  did  honour  to  that  undefinable 
character,  a  man  of  fashion ;  and  I  was  glad,  by 
Granville^s  particular 'introduction  to  him,  to  add 
so  worthily  to  the  list  of  my  select  acquaintance. 

Having  outstaid  the  company,  Granville  gave 
me  the  following  account  of  Brownlow : — 

"  He  i§.  a  man  of  fortune,"  said  hie,  "  good 
family,  and  of  the  best  monde;  or,  as  Shakspeare 
would  say, '  of  great  admittance.^  He  has  been  as 
much  what  is  called  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  a  pure 
taste  and  fine  mind  would  permit  him  to  be,  so  as 
to  have  acquired  much  knowledge  of  the  ways, 
perhaps  of  the  corruptions  of  society,  without  being 
corrupted  himself.  His  talents  for  pure  and  good 
criticism  threw  him  at  one  time  a  good  deal  into 
the  theatrical  world,  where  his  judgment  was  much 
respected,  and  his  notice  courted  by  the  women 
as  much  as  the  men ;  and  hence  Melford's  allusions. 
But,  if  not  his  virtue,  his  taste,  in  regard  to  the 
sex,  of  which  you  saw  a  good  specimen,  kept  him 
pure  in  those  opinions  which  he  so  well  enforced  ; 
and  in  this  he  was  the  more  lucky,  for,  previous  to 
his  present  happiness  in  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  merit,  he  was  a  warm  and  ill-used 
lover.'' 

"  Ha  !''  cried  I ;  "  was  such  a  man  ill-used  ? 
Disappointed,  perhaps  ?" 

«  Downright  jilted." 

"  You  amaze  me  P 
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**  I  thought  I  should ;  and  I  am  not  florry  that 
you  have  seen  him  thus  flourishing  and  happy,  be* 
cause  I  bad  him  often  in  my  mind  when  I  told  you 
that  a  man  might  love  to  distractiom,  and  yet  i^ 
cover ;  nay,  as  in  this  gentleman*s  instance,  rej<nce 
in  his  failure  in  one  place,  for  his  far  superior  hap- 
{nness  in  another.^ 

<*  This  must  be  an  interesting  history,"  said  I. 

'*  It  is ;  but  not  on  account  of  any  particular 
adventures-^any  romance— but  merely  fit>m  the 
completeness  of  his  recovery,  and  his  achievement 
afterwards  of  the  most  perfect  felicity,  from  a  state 
of  seemingly  the  most  torturing  desolation." 

This  excited  me  more  and  more,  and  I  told  Gran- 
ville he  was  too  slow  in  his  narration* 

^^  You  will  be  more  impatient  as  we  go  on,^  said 
he,  '*  for  the  love  between  him  and  his  first  mis- 
tress commenced  when  he  was  a  youth  and  she  a 

girl" 

"  Good.     But  pray  go  on%'' 

^^  Her  father,  a  country  gentleman,  was  one  of 
his  guardians ;  he  sometimes  passed  a  vacation  from 
college  with  them,  and  the  woods  and  fields,  the 
primroses  and  nightingales,  produced  their  usual 
effect ;  in  short,  they  fell  violently  in  love  with  each 
other,  though  Elizabeth  felt  the  indicaticms  of 
it  first,  and  so  ingenuously  confessed  it,  that  it 
operated  most  with  him  in  producing  the  passion 
he  felt  on  his  part.      As  we  were  schoolfellows 
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and  fellow-coUegifins,  I  speak  with  full  infor- 
mation.*' 

"  Pmy  get  on,"  said  I. 

^^  Well ;  eternal  constancy,  as  usual,  was  vowed ; 
the  match  apfiroTed  by  papa,  when  a  few  years 
should  have  matured  it,  both  being  so  youqg; 
meantime,  correspondence,  and  a  vast  ei  enetera-^ 
qtHB  nunc  per^cribere  longum  eat. 

^'  As  I  was  his  confidant,  I  heard  all  his  accounts 
of  her  beauty  and  merits,  and  sometimes  saw  them 
together;  but,  except  in  the  common  attractions 
of  youth,  freshness,  and  good  humour,  and  a  seem* 
ingly  entire  devotion  to  him,  I  perceived  nothing 
to  justify  the  frenzy  which  afterwards  ensued  on 
his  disappointment.'^ 

**  There  was  fr^zy,  then  P*^ 

*^  Scarcely  short  of  it,  I  assure  you.  He  was 
but  one-and-twenty  when,  though  his  own  letters 
had  begun  to  be  not  over  warm,  he  complained  that 
her^s  were  growing  cold,  and  this  excited  him  from 
a  tolerably  tame,  engaged  lover,  into  one  agitated 
with  fears  and  uncertainties.  He  thought  Eliza- 
beth the  most  enchanting  person  upon  earth ;  no 
one  like  her;  he  was  perpetually  invoking  her 
name,  and  wrote  most  passionately;  till  her  own 
warmth  continuing  to  fall  oiF,  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  though  scarcely  of  age,  he  resolved  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point,  by  insisting  upon  the 
immediate  fulfilment  of  the  engagement,  or  a  breach 
of  it  for  ever. 
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^^  To  his  then  dismay,  and  after  happiness,  the 
breach  was  preferred.  A  winter  at  Bath,  while  he 
was  immersed  in  Oxford  studies,  and  the  offers  of 
a  headlong  young  peer,  just  out  of  leading-strings, 
had  undermined  him ;  his  betrothed  was  fSdthless, 
and  he  was  undone.^ 

<<  How  could  such  a  person,'^  asked  I,  <^  have 
such  consequence  with  him-  as  to  occasion  the 
misery  you  say  he  suffered  ?** 

"  Ask,**  replied  Granville,  "  those  who  under- 
stand the  unintelligible  subject  of  love^  in  all  its 
million  of  forms  and  colours,  to  explain  it,  for  I 
could  as  soon  square  the  circle  as  tell  you.  All 
that  I  could  really  gather  from  it  was,  that  real 
love  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  dis- 
cover ;  so  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  those  the 
most  marked  and  violent,  being  usurped  by  other 
passions. 

^'  In  this  case,  as  I  told  you,  my  friend  seemed 
frantic  with  disappointment.  He  exhibited  some- 
times a  paroxysm  of  rage — ^sometimes  a  silent 
moumfulness,  not  the  less  pitiable,  because  I 
thought  the  occasion  of  it  was  unworthy.  He  was 
so  sunk  in  bitterness  as  to  loathe  all  his  former  oc^ 
cupations,  whether  of  amusement  or  instruction, 
and  even  his  food.  He  would  estrange  himself 
from  company  for  weeks,  and,  like  a  Camillo, 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  of  Dean,  near 
which  he  dwelt,  shunning  every  thing  cheerful,  and 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  disgust  that  consumed  Intii. 
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*^  And  yet  I  am  sure  all  this  pasabn— this  agony 
of  disappointment — was  not  the  effect  of  love  ao 
much  as  mortification  and  hurt  pride  operating 
upon  a  sensibility,  at  that  time  of  his  life  so  morbid, 
that  I  feared  for  his  mind.  I  am  persuaded  of  this, 
because,  while  things  were  smooth,  and  he  thought 
himself  secure,  his  feelings  were  comparatively  tame 
He  bore  absence  most  heroically.  His  eyes  did  not 
sparkle,  nor  his  countenance  beam  with  joy,  when 
the  lady  approached,  and  he  always  quitted  her 
with  calmness.  Had  prudence,  or  any  other 
worldly  cause,  broke  their  engagement,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  it  would  have  cost  him  a  sigh.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  him  sigh  when  he  has  re- 
marked how  little  of  companionship  she  possessed 
for  a  mind  like  his.  He  admired,  loved  her  at 
first,  as  a  beautiful  child,  but  no  more.  He  reposed 
upon  this ;  expected  no  more;  and  was  negatively 
happy.  How  was  I  astonished,  therefore,  to  wit- 
ness this  burst  of  fury — ^this  passion  of  anger— and 
still  more  at  the  lasting  effects  it  seemed  to  produce 
upon  him.  At  the  distance  of  twelve  months  lie 
could  not  hear  her  name  mentioned,  nor  even  that 
of  the  place  where  she  dwelt,  without  trembling, 
and  he  shunned  the  pathway  that  led  from  his  gar- 
den to  the  church-door,  because  several  of  the 
tomb-stones  by  which  he  had  to  pass  recorded  the 
name  of  Elizabeth.^ 

"  It  would  be  difficult,*'  said  I,  "  to  pronounce 
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that  this  was  not  kwe,  and  yet,  from  your  account 
of  the  object,  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
suppose  it  was.^ 

'^  All  that  we  can  decide  upon,^  returned  Gran- 
ville, *^  is,  that  the  very  profound  and  very  new 
apothegm,  that  Love  is  blind,  is  founded  in  truth. 
The  wonderful  part  of  the  story  is,  that  firownlow's 
cure  was  as  unaccountable  as  his  infatuation.  This 
compound  passion  of  love,  anger,  and  resentment, 
dropt  out  of  his  heart  of  itself,  without  being  im- 
mediately influenced  by  any  other.  He  enjoyed 
his  liberty,  and  coursed  the  world  in  its  pleasantest 
scenes ;  made  a  reputation  for  himself,  which  you 
see  was  deserved,  and  which  went  far  to  his  success 
with  the  lady  he  married  (Lady  Elizabeth  Bel- 
more),  as  opposite  to  his  former  Elizabeth  as  light 
to  darkness. 

"  And  now  go  home ;  ponder  all  you  have  seen 
and  heard ;  and  rest  assured  that  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  poor  Melford,  a  disappointment  in  love 
may  lead  to  a  destruction  of  mind  (as,  in  £Eu;t,  it 
does  often  to  that  of  the  body),  yet  such  was  not 
the  intention  of  Nature  when  she  indued  us  with 
such  elasticity  of  disposition,  and  such  good  prin- 
ciples, as  shine  in  Brownlow.  Apply  this  to  your- 
self, and  so  good  night.^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


I  HAVE  AKOTHEB  INTEEVIEW  WITH  LADY  HUN- 
GER FORD,  WHO  IS  MO&E  DtSCOUBAGING  AND 
MYSTERIOUS,  YET  KINDER  THAN  EVER. 


Thou  art  all  ice^-thy  kindness  freezes. 

Shakspkars. — Richard  IIL 

I  HAVE  too  long  neglected  to  mention  my  chann- 
ing  instructress,  Lady  Hungerford.  For  though 
she  was  pleased  to  say  I  no  longer  wanted  school- 
ing, from  old  kindness  she  admitted  me  as  usual ; 
nay,  as  I  thought,  was  more  than  ever  gracious. 

I  did  not  plume  myself  upon  this,  for  I  had  tact 
enough  to  see  that  Granville^s  friendship  for  me,  or 
ratb^  perhaps  my  friendship  for  him^  which  made 
him  my  constant  theme,  went  full  half-way  towards 
the  easy  footing  on  which  I  was  treated.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  was  never  denied,  and  sometimes  without 
waiting  in  the  ante-room  was  conducted  at  once  to 
the  boudoir. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  Lady  Hungerford  was 
not  there,  though  she  could  only  just  have  quitted 
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it,  for  her  keys  were  in  her  cabinet,  and  several 
letters  lay  open  upon  the  table.  One  of  them,  a 
very  long  one,  was  in  a  hand  I  had  always  too  well 
recollected ;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  delight,  and 
terror,  a  miniature  of  the  writer,  exquisitely  painted, 

m 

and  giving  all  the  sparkle  as  well  as  sensibility  of 
her  countenance,  lay  by  the  side  of  it. 

I  was  quite  overpowered — my  eyes  gloated  upon 
it— I  fetched  my  breath  quickly — ^and  was  lost  in 
a  trance,  when  my  patroness  entered. 

She  saw  at  once  my  whole  situation ;  coloured 
deeply  herself,  with  surprise  and  agitation,  and 
would  have  been  angry,  had  she  not  seen,  as  she 
said,  that  I  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
She,  however,  in  a  hurried  manner,  swept  the  letters 
from  the  table,  and  turned  the  face  of  the  miniature 
from  my  eyes ;  though  that  did  little  good,  for  the 
back  shewed  one  of  those  lovely  dark  tresses,  which 
I  had  too  often  admired  not  to  recognise. 

After  a  minute^s  silence,  during  which  she  seemed 
to  be  recollecting  herself.  Lady  Hungerford  said, 

"  This  is  most  untoward.  I  will  own  to  you 
that  I  have  kept  this  picture  almost  religiously 
from  your  sight,  from  the  fear  of  the  very  effect 
which  I  see  it  has  had  upon  you ;  and  most 
seriously  do  I  grieve  to  see  how  little  you  are  cured 
when  most  it  behoves  you  to  be  so.'* 

I  gave  a  deep  sigh  at  every  thing  being  thu^ 
recalled,  but  could  not  help  saying. 
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^  Surdy,  lady,  there  is  some  mystery  hanging 
about  this  agitating  subject,,  which,  as  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  interest  yourself  about  it,  you  would 
only  be  more  merciful  to  explain.  Why,  may  I 
humbly  ask,  does  it  more  behove  me  now  to  be 
cured  than  at  any  other  time,  when  at  any,  and 
every  time,  I  feel  that  not  to  be  so  only  urges  me 
aa  to  perdition  ?^ 

<^  I  had  hoped,"  replied  she,  recovering  her  com- 
posure, *<  never  to  have  heard  that  sentiment  again ; 
and  really,  from  your  friend  Mr.  Granville^s  ac- 
count, I  thought  that  your  study  of  the  world,  in 
which  you  were  making  such  progress,  had  had  the 
effect  we  both  wished  for  you.  This  little  incident 
has  undeceived  me ;  and  I  shall  certainly  ask  my 
uncle  to  send  you  abroad  with  your  friend,  as  soon 
as  the  event  he  expects  happens.  To  remain  here 
is  madness,  and  pity  indeed  is  it  that  so  fair  a  for- 
tune in  expectancy  should  be  spoiled  by  such  want 
oi  firmness."  Then,  seeing  that  I  was  about  to 
reply,  she  interrupted  me,  saying,  ^^  It  is  not  that 
I  blame  your  constancy,  or  that  I  do  not  in  some 
measure  admire  it ;  but  when  so  strongly  forbidden 
by  duty  to  her,  as  well  as  yourself—  " 

"  Duty  to  her !" 

^*  Yes ;  for  why  should  you  embarrass,  and  add 
to  her  uneasiness  P^ 

<^  I,  madam  ?  I  embarrass  f  I  add  to  uneasir 
ness  ?  What  can  this  mean  ?  Is  not  Miss  Hastings 
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free— free  as  air  ?  Unless  indeed  she  too  hais  set 
her  affection  where  it  is  not  returned  ;  but  that— 
that's  impossible  !^ 

*<  I  believe  so,^  said  Lady  Hungerferd.  <<  But 
let  me  probe  you,  and  deeply  too,  in  a  question 
which  I  will  not  ask  if  you  are  afraid  of  it;  for  I 
tell  you  it  will  try  you." 

"  If  it  be  any  thing,"  replied  I,  firmly,  "  which 
coficems  Miss  Hastings'  happiness— if  it  reveal  that 
heralKctions  are  both  pledgedand  requited — believe 
me,  though  my  life  depended  upon  it,  I  would  rejoice." 

<<  Nobly  resolved,  and  nobly  uttered,^  replied 
Lady  Hungerford  \  ^<  and  I  am  sure  my  dear 
Bertha  would  feel  all  its  generosity,  could  she 
know  it.  But  tell  me  if  I  am  really  to  understand 
what  it  imports,  that  you  could  see  her  married 
with  composure,  and  be  yourself  happy  ?** 

"  With  composure,  I  will  not  say,"  returned  I ; 
'^  but  as  happy  as  I  am  now — nay  more,  to  think 
that  her  own  happiness  was  secured,  I  am  very  sure 
of  myself  when  I  answer^  yes.** 

"  I  am  very  sure,''  replied  the  frank  and  winning 
lady,  **  that  you  yourself  deserve  all  the  happiness 
you  have  missed,  and  if  that  will  console  you,  that 
your  own  heart  is  not  unworthy  of  Bertha's.  Were 
the  thing  not  absolutdy  impossible,  and  willed  by 
fate  so  to  be,  I  could  even  wish  you  success ;  nor, 
I  am  free  to  say,  is  there  any  thing  in  your  birth, 
still  less  with  your  mind,  and  the  prospects  you  have 
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before  you,  in  your  worldly  situation,  which  would 
prevent  my  doing  so.  But  fate,  as  I  have  said, 
has  so  willed  it,  and  must  be  obeyed.  The  thing, 
were  you  an  emperor,  is  quite  out  of  question.** 

I  felt  all  the  kindness  and  condescension  of  this 
speech,  and  only  longed  to  kiss  the  £air  hand  which 
touched  my  arm  in  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
supported  it  by  action.  I  felt  it,  however,  as  a 
complete  death-warrant,  and  so  I  told  her,  adding 
my  entreaty  that  all  the  mystery  which  seemed^ 
particularly  of  late,  to  hang  about  the  subject  might 
be  cleared  up. 

"  It  would,''  I  said,  <^  go  farther  than  any  thing 
else  to  settle  my  mind  for  ever.  As  it  is,^  I  added, 
*'  the  uncertainty,  the  mystery,  are  far  more  insup- 
portable than  the  unequivocal  assurance  of  her  hand 
and  heart  bdng  betrothed.'" 
.  Lady  Hungerford,  smiling  at  the  energy  with 
which  I  said  this,  observed^  that  she  thought 
Rousseau  himself  could  not  have  expressed^  his  feel« 
ings  more  warmly.  Better,  however,  toforget,  instead 
of  nursing  them,  which  it  was  too  plain  I  was  doing. 

^*  Your  ladyship  need  not  fear  for  me,^  replied 
I,  •*  provided  only  that  the  fact  is,  as  I  have 
gathered  it  from  all  quarters-— that  the  execution  is 
ordered,  and  that  there  are  no  hopes  of  a  re- 
prieve." 

At  this  she  looked  hesitatingly,  and  at  length 
observed. 
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^*  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  what  you  have 
supposed,  and  seem  so  to  wish,  is  the  absolute  fact ; 
nor  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  a  word  more ;  but  if  it 
were  (whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  bravado),  let  me 
ask,  what  really  would  become  of  your  affection  ?^ 

*'  Madam,"  answered  I,  *^  I  would  hug  it  to  my 
heart,  and  carry  it  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  amiable  woman  was  moved  with  this  in  a 
manner  as  remarkable  as  unexpected.  Her  cheek 
flushed,  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  and  this  queen 
of  fashion,  this  observed  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  ornament  of  the  presence,  became  an  absolute 
daughter  of  nature  in  her  simplest  and  most  amiable 
form.  How  wrong  are  upstart  railers  to  suppose 
that  either  men  or  women  are  necessarily  hardened 
because  their  lot  is  cast  among  the  great.* 

Finding  that  the  agitation  produced  did  not 
subside,  she  said,  with  a  smile  which  almost  contra- 
dicted her  words, 

'^  You  must  go,  for  'tis  in  vain  to  counsel,  and 
almost  to  blame  you.     These  conversations  do  me 

*  This  reflection,  just  in  itself,  is  supported  by  a  trait  in  a 
very  great  person,  so  pleasing,  that  I  cannot  help  transcribing 
it  When  the  Dauphin  of  France  was  attacked  by  the  small- 
pox, in  1752,  his  wife  passed  days  and  nights  by  his  bed-side. 
Poupe,  a  blunt  physician,  called  in,  and  being  a  stranger  to  the 
court,  did  not  know  her,  and  thought  she  was  a  hired  nurse. 
"  Farbleu,"  said  he,  *'  voila  la  meilleure  garde  que  j'ai  vue.  Com- 
ment vous  appelle-t-on,  ma  bonne  ?'* — Mems,  de  la  Honsset. 

Catalogues  are  made  of  the  crimes  of  royal  persons ;  why  not 
of  their  virtues  ? 
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no  good,  and  must  not  be  renewed.  Go ;  and  Grod 
bless  you.*** 

With  that  she  gave  me  her  hand,  which  with  all 
her  kindness  she  had  never  done  before,  and  I  left 
her  in  a  tumultof  curiosity  as  well  as  of  anxiety;  for, 
while  I  considered  this  conversation  more  than  ever 
decisive  of  my  fate,  there  was  a  mystery  about  it, 
which  I  would  have  given  more  than  I  was  worth 
to  unravel. 

That  day  there  was  another  great  dinner  at 
Lord  Castleton^  very  different  from  the  last  I 
described,  as  having  been  so  honoured  by  the  at- 
tendance of  the  illustrious  Paragraph.  In  my 
then  frame  of  mind,  perhaps  this  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened,  to  divert  it  from 
the  consuming  thoughts  which  my  interview  with 
Lady  Hungerford  had  generated.  But  my  thoughts, 
not  at  all  prepared  to  wander  into  the  world,  were 
centered  more  than  ever  in  the  comparatively  little 
spot  which  contained  all  that,  in  my  mind  at  least, 
that  world  could  boast  of,  that  was  worth  pur* 
suing. 

I  would,  therefore,  far  more  readily  have  shut 
myself  up  with  Granville,  who  called  upon  me  an 
hour  before  dinner,  to  whom  I  related  all  that  had 
passed  with  Lady  Hungerford,  and  whom  I  in  vain 
sounded,  and  at  last  entreated,  as  one  in  confidence 
of  the  family,  to  supply  what  Lady  Hungerford 
thought  it  her  duty  to  refuse  me. 
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"  I  have  long/'  said  I,  "  thought  there  was 
some  mystery  hanging  over  this  too  fascinating 
being— -fascinating,  you  know,  to  others  as  well  as  to 
me»  but  whose  addresses  she  refused.  At  her  age, 
and  with  her  great  part  in  the  world,  if  she  choose 
to  play  it,  to  remain  shut  up  within  so  small, 
though  seemingly  so  magic  a  circle  as  Foljambe^ 
from  which,  as  if  spell-bound,  she  does  not  issue, 
never  coming  to  London,  or  approaching  the 
court,  which  she  seems  formed  to  adorn  as  well  as 
«t rural  shrine;  her  father,  though  old,  not  being 
any  obstacle  to  this  from  want  of  health  or  even 
inclination  : — all  thiB  surely  must  appear  as  mar- 
vellous to  you  as  to  me^  unless  you  have  a  key 
to  it.'' 

"You  forget,"  said  he  (aadeavouring,  as  I 
thought,  to  parry  my  question),  the  domestic  cala^ 
mity  they  suffered,  not  so  long  ago  as  for  its  effecl^ 
to  have  subsided.  With  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Hasr 
tings  loved  his  son,  and  she  her  brother,- so  much 
so,  that  although  not  in  the  same  degree,  we  might 
almost  compare  her  feelings  to  those  of  the  lady 
Olivia  in  Twelfth  Nighty  who  also  lost  a  brothor, 

'  Fpr  whose  dear  love, 
Tbey  s^  she  hutb  abjured  the  sight 
And  company  of  men.*'* 

"  Wejre  this  only  the  first  year  of  that  sad  catas- 
trophe,"  I  replied,  "  the  reason  might  suflBce ;  but 
even  Olivia,  it  should  appear^  did  not  remain  a  re- 
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cluse  three  years,  nor  even  in  her  retirement  abjure 
the  sight,  at  least,  of  the  proper  man.  In  short, 
bar  grief  was  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  a  brother. 
Here,  therefore,  there  not  only  may  be,  but  from 
Lady  Hungerford's  plain  admission,  there  is  a  pro- 
per man.  For  the  love  of  heaven,  therefore,*^  said 
I,  "  as  well  as  for  the  effectual  cure  it  will  prove  to 
myself,  tell  me  if  it  is  so.  Once  convinced  that 
her  affections  are  engaged,  though  to  whom,  in  the 
recesses  where  she  has  so  long  been  buried,  it  would 
puzzle  a  magician  to  discover,  I  shall  far  sooner 
recover  my  senses,  than  under  the  impression  that 
her  heart  is  still  virgin.*^ 

Granville  smiled,  but  I  never  liked  him  so  little 
as  in  his  reply.  For,  far  from  endeavouring  to 
calm  the  agitation  in  which  he  saw  me,  be  coolly 
observed,  that  if  Lady  Hungenford  had  plainly 
admitted  it,  I  wanted  no  further  proof. 

**  You  are  unkind,  Granville,"  said  L 

"  We  shall  be  too  late  for  Lord  Castleton'*s,^^  re* 
plied  he,  and  left  me  to  dress. 

It  was  plain  to  me  that  he  knew  more  than 
he  chose  to  reveal^  and  at  the  moment  I  hated  him 
for  it« 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


MORS   OF    SOCIETY ;    AND   OF   TWO  NOBLE    PERSONS 
I   MEET    WITH   AT    LORD    CASTLETON^S. 


Or  eUe  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach ;  such  are  the  ricby 
That  haye  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not 

Shakspxars. — 2  Henry  IV. 

Tou  must  consider  that  a  prodigal's  course 
Is  like  the  snn's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable. 

Ttaum  of  Athens, 

After  all,  there  is  an  elasticity  of  mind  attendant 
upon  a  young  gentleman  of  tbree-and-twenty,  who 
has  little  upon  his  conscience,  who  has  experienced 
no  great  misfortune,  but  who,  on  the  contrary, 
views  the  world  in  all  the  prodigality  of  hope,  for 
which  kings  and  emperors  might  wisely  exchange 
their  diadems.  Heaven  be  thanked,  this  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  condition  of  life,  but  is 
equally  enjoyed  by  the  prince  and  the  peasant ;  for 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  Author  of  nature  to  all  his 
creatures  who  know  how  to  use  it.  Happy  are  they 
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with  whom  it  lasts  longer  than  the  age  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

From  some  of  the  guests  I  met  at  Lord  Castle- 
ton's  on  the  day  I  am  now  commemorating,  if  ever 
they  had  possessed  it,  it  had  long  fled  with  their 
years,  and,  unfortunately,  had  not  been  replaced  by 
any  other  blessings,  such  as  I  had  met  with  in 
Manners. 

The  agitation  I  had  undergone  was  at  least  not 
new :  it  had  often  risen  and  subsided,  and  I  was 
not  so  absorbed  by  it,  as  not  to  make  one  or  two 
of  these  characters  my  particular  study.  They 
were  living  proofs  that  neither  rank  nor  wealth, 
and  certainly  not  abilities,  can  command  ^'  our 
being's  end  and  aim,^' — ^happiness. 

This  being  a  speculation  I  was  always  fond  of, 
by  degrees  the  absorption  of  my  mind  yielded 
before  it ;  and,  though  the  thought  of  company, 
when  I  wished  to  be  a  hermit,  had  at  first  revolted 
me,  the  company  in  which  I  found  myself,  at  length 
diverted  and  engaged  much  of  my  attention.  There 
was  indeed  no  illustrious  Paragraph  to  amuse  by 
his  empty  eflrontery;  but  there  was  that  happy 
mixture  of  the  distinguished  of  the  land  for  high 
rank  and  good-breeding  with  those,  celebrated  for 
talent  and  good-humour,  in  which  my  patron,  "  in 
his  happier  hour,*'  used  frequently  to  indulge  his 
fine  mind. 

Two  persons  in  particular,  from  what   I  had 
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often  heard  of  their  history,  though  I  had  Dever 
seen  them  before,  struck  me  as  subjects  for  a 
philosopher  of  the  world,  which,  as  the  pupil  of 
Fothergill  and  Manners,  notwithstanding  my  in- 
significance, I  pretended  (to  myself,  at  least)  to 
be.  These  were  Lord  Felix, — worthless  in  himself, 
but  a  minion  of  fortune;  and  the  Marquess  of 
Rochfort,  valuable  in  himself, — ^but  the  victim  of 
self-will. 

Lord  Felix  seemed  to  have  been  bom  and  to 
have  lived  one  of  those  indices  marked  out  by 
Providence,  to  shew  how  utterly  inadequate  are  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  unaccompanied  by  the  true  know- 
ledge of  their  usefulness,  to  produce  happiness  in 
one*s  self,  or  esteem  in  others.  He  was  profuse 
without  being  generous;  luxurious  without  com- 
fort ;  proud  without  self-respect.  He  had  no  capa- 
city, and  if  ambitious,  it  was  therefore  in  little 
things.  His  wealth  might  have  given  him  influence 
in  the  state,  or  secured  him  the  blessings  of  a 
thousand  foUowers ;  but  he  preferred  frittering  it 
away  upon  gilt  plate,  gilt  coaches,  trappings  of 
horses,  and  laced  liveries.  If  his  dinners  were 
the  theme  of  praise  for  the  exquisiteness  of  their 
cookery,  their  unseasonable  delicacies,  and  the  rad- 
ness  of  his  wines,  his  elation  was  at  its  highest; 
but  he  shewed  little  choice  in  the  selection  of  his 
guests,  and  his  carnal  feasts  were  any  thing  but 
those  of  reason. 
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The  consequence  was,  that  Lord  Felix  was  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  parasites,  who  paid  him  with 
open  flattery  and  secret  contempt.  His  house  was 
a  magazine  of  costly  antiques,  marbles,  models, 
and  expensive,  but  not  the  best  paintings ;  and  his 
library  made  a  scholar^s  mouth  water ;  but  the 
poor  gentleman,  wholly  without  knowledge,  though 
expensively  educated,  and  twice  experienced  in  the 
tour  of  Europe,  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  and 
he  entertained  a  librarian  and  a  foreign  virtuoso 
for  the  express  purpose  of  explaining  what  he 
could  not  explain  himself  to  those  who  came  to 
see  him. 

Nothing  pleased  Lord  Felix  more  than  to  be 
asked  the  value  of  what  his  town  house  contained  ; 
and  the  affected  carelessness,  but  real  complacency, 
with  which  he  answered,  *•  he  believed  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,^  shewed  the 
whole  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  his  mind. 

With  all  this,  he  was  no  patron  of  the  arts,  no 
contributor  to  the  success  of  public  institutions,  or 
the  relief  of  private  distress.  In  short,  he  imitated 
the  waste,  but  not  the  generosity  of  the  unhappy 
Timon. 

But  as  Lord  Felix  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  dis- 
appointment in  life,  could  it  be  that  he  was  not 
what  his  name  imported,  happy  .'^ 

Whatever  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  when  accu- 
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mulating  what  I  have  described,  he  certainly  was 
not  so  now.  For,  far  advanced  in  age,  excitement, 
and  with  it,  occupation,  was  gone ;  and  having  no 
real  resources,  no  mental  pleasures,  he  became  a 
burthen  to  himself  in  the  hour  of  loneliness,  and, 
unequal  to  enlightened  companions,  was  left  to  the 
purchased  attentions  of  interested  hanger&-on. 

From  this  his  only  relief  was  the  banquet  and 
dissipation,  though  even  these  were  beyond  his 
bodily  strength.  The  moment  of  dinner,  and  the 
company  it  assembled,  was,  however,  the  great 
moment  of  the  day,  for  it  took  him  out  of  himself; 
and  as  his  high  quality  obtained  him  admittance 
everywhere,  for  the  same  reason,  tottering  as  he 
was  with  age,  he  visited  .the  midnight  assembly  or 
ball-room,  when  all  his  spirits  were  exhausted,  and 
he  was  fitted  only  for  bed. 

What  was  worse,  if  he  slept  not  when  there,  he 
had  no  consolation  ;  for,  long  past  the  age  of  man, 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  (and  he  both  knew 
and  feared  it)  might  bring  him  his  summons ;  and 
when  pale  Death,  who,  without  Horace's  authority 
for  it,  we  know  beats  equally  at  the  door  of  the 
palace  and  the  cottage,*  should  knock  at  his,  his 
laced  porter  could  not  tell  him  his  lordship  was 
"not  at  home.*"  This  affected  him  ;  for  his  kingdom 
was  of  this  world,  and  a  voice  had  certainly  ^*  fallen 

*  **  Pallida  mors  sequo  pulsat  pede/'  &c. 
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from  heaven,^  telling  him  that  that  kingdom  had 
departed.* 

In  this  trial  he  had  no  consolation  from  religion ; 
for  of  religion,  amidst  his  splendour,  he  had  never 
found  it  necessary  to  think.  He  knew  nothing  of 
himself  but  what  other  people  told  him;  and, 
struck  with  his  display,  or  seduced  by  interest, 
they  told  him  many  a  falsehood.  The  very  best  of 
them  flattered  themselves  in  flattering  him.  His 
nod,  backed  by  his  riches,  gave  them  importance  ; 
and  this  nod  could  only  be  obtained  by  adulation. 

With  all  his  profusion,  as  he  had  never,  been 
munificent ;  he  had  not  even  the  comfort  which  the 
"good  old  Erie  of  Devonschire"  recorded  on  his 
tomb: 

"  What  I  spent,  that  I  had ; 
What  I  gave,  that  I  have,** 

In  short,  he  was  a  sad  example  of  the  apothegm  of 
Seneca: 

"  Illi  mors  grayior  incubat. 
Qui  notus  nimis  omnibusy 
Ignotus  moritiir  sibi/'f 

The  other  living  proof  I  have  mentioned — ^that 
high  station  and  apparent  prosperity  by  no  means 
carry  happiness  along  with  them — was  exhibited, 
to  the  great  regret  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  by 

*  "While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it 
is  spoken,  the  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee." — Daniel,  iv.  31. 

t  '*  Death  hangs  with  greater  terror  over  him,  who,  known  too 
much  to  the  world*  dies  unknown  to  himself." 
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the  Marquess  of  Rochfort.  He  was  a  nobleman  of 
very  superior  character,  and  of  higher  rank,  though 
much  less  wealth,  than  Lord  Felix. 

That  his  wealth,  indeed,  was  greatly  inferior  to 
what  his  rank  and  ambition  required,  had  plunged 
him  into  difficulties  which  never  left  him  during 
life.  But  this  was  the  least  cause  of  his  chagrin ; 
for  he  was  of  a  very  high  and  towering  spirit,  which 
neither  rank  nor  wealth  could  satisfy,  without 
power  and  popularity ;  and  power  and  popularity 
were  (I  know  not  why,  for  he  was  eminently  able, 
and  generous  to  profusion)  always  denied  him. 

Without  success  in  these,  his  very  ability  and 
prominence  in  every  thing  else,  whether  in  political 
knowledge,  in  the  arts  and  liberal  studies,  or  a  very 
general  information,  and  above  all,  the  sacrifices  he 
made  for  popularity  in  vain,  were  only  a  source  of 
mortification  to  him,  whicb  he  could  not  disguise. 

Conscious  of  his  endowments,  his  object  was 
high  office,  through  the  public  voice  rather  than 
private  influence ;  and  while  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
he  daily  saw  quieter  and  more  ordinary  men,  con- 
fessedly his  inferiors,  preferred  before  him. 

This  embittered  his  private  moments;  and  though, 
from  a  wish  to  appear  above  it,  he  indulged  in  a 
display  of  liveliness,  anecdote,  and  conversational 
gaiety,  which  made  him,  perhaps  naturally,  the  most 
agreeable  man  in  England,  yet  his  spirit  was  evi- 
dently tinged  with  an  inward  gloom,  which  preyed 
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upon  him  in  secret,  and  instead  of  being  the  cheer- 
ful companion  in  society,  enjoyed  by  all,  which  he 
might  have  been,  he  was  soured  into  a  captious  and 
unpleasant  satirist,  loved  by  few. 

Yet  Lord  Rochfort  had  some  noble  qualities. 
Though  violent  when  opposed,  he  was  easily  ap- 
peased, could  generously  forgive,  and  never  de- 
serted or  changed  a  friend.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  distinguished  as  a  most  kind  patron,  and  often 
obtained  advancement  for  his  protegis,  which  he 
failed  in  achieving  for  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
his  noblest,  but  (unchecked  as  it  was  by  prudence) 
his  most  unfortunate  propensity,  a  generosity,  pro- 
fuse even  to  madness,  had  brought  his  fortunes  low, 
though  he  would  not  confess  it,  even  to  himself; 
for  he  had  the  soul  of  a  prince,  and  thought  himself 
and  lived  like  one,  reckless  of  consequences. 

Every  year  added  to  his  embarrassments,  and 
told  him  a  tale,  which  he  would  not  believe,  spite 
of  his  steward.  Vehement  in  every  thing,  whether 
as  to  opinions  or  conduct,  it  was  dreadful  to  see  a 
man  of  his  mind  and  parts  so  absolutely  ruined, 
fix>m  the  want  of  that  common  sense  without  which 
parts  and  mind  only  hasten  destruction. 

He  was  eaten  up  by  numerous  retainers,  which, 
being  the  representative  of  many  great  feudal  fami- 
lies, he  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  duty  to  their  me- 
mory to  maintain  in  idleness.  He  had  more  than 
one  castle,  with  all  royalties  attached ;  to  keep  up 
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which  in  almost  pristine  waste,  he  sacrificed  use- 
lessly one-half  of  his  revenues.  With  nothing  like 
their  means,  but  with  a  view  to  popularity,  he  emu- 
lated the  feasts  and  pageants  of  his  ancestors ;  nor, 
though  he  was  yearly  poorer  and  poorer,  would  he 
reduce  the  scale  of  his  magnificent  benefactions  and 
costly  compliments  to  those  he  often  feasted,  from 
royalty  down  to  his  country  neighbours. 

His  real  charities,  too,  for  which  he  had  a  hand 
open  as  day,  his  pensions  to  decayed  families,  sup- 
port to  relations,  subscriptions  to  all  great  institu- 
tions, presents  to  artists,  and  gallantries  to  lady 
friends  in  jewels  and  ornaments — all  these  were, 
like  Anthonio^s  losses, 

"  Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down.** 

But  the  very  suspicion  of  this  neutralized  all  his 
sacrifices  to  obtain  that  consequence  and  power  for 
which  in  part  he  made  them ;  and  to  his  mortifi- 
cation he  found,  that  to  ruin  himself  made  no  way 
with  either  the  court  or  the  people. 

A  magnificence  which  it  was  thought  could  not 
continue  was  slighted,  though  for  a  time  its  benefits 
were  accepted.  He  was  sometimes  even  thwarted, 
or  not  supported,  by  those  whom  his  liberality  had 
fed,  or  his  attentions  flattered ;  and  he  discovered  in 
the  language  of  Johnson,  on  the  character  of  his 
prototype  Timon,  that  he  had  scattered  bounty,  but 
conferred  no  benefit,  and  bought  flattery,  but  not 
friendship. 
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All  this  had  at  last  its  usual  effect — bethought 
himself  ill-used  by  his  fellow-men,  and  shewed 
strong  symptoms  of  cynicism.  He  did  not  abso- 
lutely hate  mankind,  but  he  often  shunned  them, 
and  suspecting  everybody's  motives,  felt  a  canker 
at  his  heart,  which,  even  under  the  show  of  hilarity, 
was  detected  in  a  moment. 

No;  the  Marquess  of  Rochfort,  any  more  than 
Lord  Felix,  was  not  happy* 

These  two  noble  persons  engaged  all  my  atten- 
tion, as  I  have  said,  at  the  dinner  I  am. recording 
at  Lord  Castleton's.  For,  as  I  had  heard  every- 
where of  Lord  Felix's  grandeur  and  luxury,  sur- 
passing all  modem,  and  almost  equalling  all  an- 
tient  story,  I  expected  something  of  superior  mark 
in  his  physiognomy,  manner,  and  conversation. 

Nothing  like  it.  A  little,  shrivelled  old  man, 
with  a  dead  eye,  which  never  could  have  been 
lively ;  an  almost  mean  person,  not  at  all  relieved, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  by  a  broad  red  ribbon, 
characterized  his  outward  man  ;  and  as  to  the 
inner,  as  far  as  it  could  be  collected  from  con- 
versation, to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  cookery,  and 
the  embossed  plate,  which  he  did  Lord  Castleton 
the  honour  of  saying  was  next  to  his  own  in  mag- 
nificence,  was  all  we  could  gather  of  what  his 
mind  or  opinions  were  upon  any  subject :  for,  except 
greedily  to  devour  venison,  and  swallow  repeated 
glasses  of  champagne,  as  if  it  was  an  elixir  on 

m3 
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irhich  his  life  depended,  he  scarcely  opened  his 
mouth.  He  chuckled  a  little,  indeed,  at  some  of 
Lord  Rochfort*s  satirical  sallies;  which  induced 
the  latter  to  say  (aside)  to  Lord  Castleton,  that  if 
Felix  had  not  the  wit  to  say  ill-natured  things 
himself,  he  could,  at  least,  enjoy  them  from  others. 

A  discussion  now  commencing  between  Lord 
Rochfort  and  Granville,  on  some  point  of  taste  in 
gothic  architecture,  occasioned  by  a  visit  they  had 
made  that  morning  to  Strawberry  Hill, — ^after 
saying  the  house  was  a  mere  piece  of  lath  and 
plaster  frippery,  not  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in, 
LcH'd  Felix  fell  asleep. 

*^  Peace  to  his  manes !  "  said  Lord  Rochfort,  who 
had  no  respect  for  him. 

a  Why,  he  is  not  dead,^'  observed  Granville. 

"  No ;  but  he  is  buried,  which  is  the  next  best 
thing,^  said  his  lordship. 

The  conversation,  as  it  proceeded,  afforded  room 
for  a  little  more  of  the  marquesses  spleen,  in  which 
he  did  not  spare  any  one  who  was  brought  to  his 
notice. 

A  late  minister  (Lord  Heavitree)  being  named, 
who  was  little  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  state 
affairs,  and  who  had  lately  resigned.  Lord  Rochfort 
proposed  his  health,  adding,  with  ironical  gravity, 
a  wish  for  Lord  Castleton's  sake,  that  he  had 
remained  in  the  cabinet. 

Lord  Castleton  looked  grave,  not  liking  the  con- 
versation ;  but  Granville  asking  his  reason  for  the 
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wisb5  he  observed  that  a  British  minister  ought^  like 
Caesar,  to  have  about  him  none  but  fat  colleagues^ 
like  Lord  Heavitree, 

**  Sleek-beaded  meD,  and  such  as  sleep  o*nights ;" 
not  those  who,  like  Cassius,  have 

"  A  lean  and  hungry  look,  and  think  too  much. 
Such  men  are  dangerous." 

This  sally  produced  a  laugh,  in  which  all  joined 
but  the  noble  host,  who  endeavoured  to  restrain  his 
satirical  guest,  but  without  success.  For  being 
en  verve^  and  not  in  good  humour  at  Lord  Heavi- 
tree's  place  being  filled  up  by  a  young  orator,  who 
had  given  the  highest  promise  of  the  consummate 
ability  he  afterwards  displayed,  and  who  was  re- 
markably thin,  he  jestingly  reproached  Lord  Cas- 
tleton,  for  permitting  such  an  appointment ;  atid 
pursuing  the  comparison  he  had  begun  with  in  a 
sort  of  paraphrase,  said  to  him, 

"  I  do  not  know  the  man  you  should  avoid 
So  much  as  that  spare  William.     He  reads  much, 
He  is  a  great  ohserver,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  ;  he  loves  no  plays. 
As  thou  dost,  Granville.     He  hears  no  music. 
Such  a  man  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 

Lord  Castleton  himself  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  laugh  which  this  produced. 

A  very  dull  speaker  in  the  House  being  then 
mentioned,  somebody  wondered  how  it  was  that 
people  could  listen  to  him. 
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"  Why,  not  to  mention  its  being  a  capital  exer- 
cise of  patience,^  said  Lord  Rocbfort,  ^<  it  is  one 
of  *  the  pleasures  of  hope ;'  one  keeps  hoping  that 
every  sentoice  vill  be  his  last.  Just  as  our  friend 
Gloomly, "  added  he,  "  never  fails  to  gratify  every 
company  into  which  he  goes — ^tbat  is,  at  the  moment 
when  he  gets  up  to  go  away.'' 

Here  one  of  the  company  expressing  surprise  at 
a  celebrated  literary  peer  being  married  to  so  silly 
a  wife — 

"  Silly,  do  you  call  her  ?''  said  Lord  Rochfort ; 
"I  declare  I  always  thought  her  a  very  sensible 
woman,  for  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  her  say 
was,  that  she  wondered  what  anybody  could  find  to 
admire  in  her  lord's  writings.'' 

Lord  Castleton  now  complained  of  a  busy  public 
character,  the  Earl  of  ,  who  was  as  mis- 

chievous, he  said,  as  his  understanding  would  allow 
him  to  be. 

*'  If  that  be  all  the  mischief  thei*e  is  in  him," 
said  Lord  Rochfort,  ^^  he'll  never  do  harm  to 
anybody,;' 

Granville  then  turned  the  discourse  upon  a  very 
voluble  member,  just  come  into  Parliament,  who 
was  perpetually  talking  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 
**  In  fact,"  said  Granville,  "  he  seems  to  know  every 
thing." 

^*  Every  thing,"  observed  Lord  Rochfort,  "ex- 
cept how  to  hold  his  tongue/' 
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Being  then  asked  how  Lord  B.,  a  great  misery 
lately  dead,  liad  left  his  fortune,  he  said  he  had 
bequeathed  every  thing  to  his  wife,  even  his  crabbed 
temper  and  his  avarice. 

After  this  Granville  expressed  surprise  that 
such  a  run  was  made  by  Paragraph  in  his  paper 
against  poor  Sir  Job  Prosser  (whom  the  mar- 
quess called  Sir  Job  Proser),  an  inoffensive  man, 
though  a  would-be  politician  and  author,  whose 
only  fault  was  a  little  vanity. 

^^  Depend  upon  it,*^  said  the  marquess,  '^they 
understand  each  other.  Sir  Job  is  rich,  and  he  has 
made  it  worth  Paragraph's  while  to  abuse  him  ;  for 
Paragraph'^s  abuse  is  worth  paying  for,  though  his 
praise  is  not." 

In  this  style,  but  in  spirits  evidently  forced,  he 
ran  on,  to  the  amusement  of  us  all,  except  Liord 
Castleton  himself,  who  seemed  to  lament  what  he 
thought  this  distortion  of  mind,  though  in  every 
thing  he  shewed  Lord  Rochfort  the  greatest  consi- 
deration. 

I  wondered ;  for  with  all  this,  his  personal  man- 
ner was  of  great  good-nature,  though  he  spared  no 
one,  and,  like  Jacques, 


« 


Thus  most  inyectively  he  pierced  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


MORE   OF    LORD   ROCHFORT,  TO   WHOM    I    AM    SENT 

ON  A   MISSION   INTO   NORTHUMBERLAND. 1   AM 

FULL  OF  AMBITION,  BUT  FORGET  IT  BY  AN 
INCIDENT  IN  YORKSHIRE,  WHICH  REVIVES 
ANOTHER   PASSION. 


JZafntmitf.— No  care  !  no  stop !  so  senseless  of  expense. 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ! 

Ist  Lord, — Come,  shall  we  in. 
And  taste  Lord  Timon*s  bounty? 

2nd  Lord, — He  pours  it  out.    Plutus,  the  god  of  gold. 
Is  but  his  steward. 

Shakspea&s. — Timon  of  Athens, 

Soon  after  this  dinner  at  Lord  Castleton'^s,  Lord 
Felix  died,  leaving  not  a  single  regret  behind,  ex- 
cept among  his  tradesmen  ;  a  sad  memorial  of  the 
vanity  of  riches. 

Lord  Rochfort  did  not  die ;  better,  perhaps,  if 
he  had,  rather  than  live  to  eat  his  heart,  and  waste 
his  substance ;  proving  not  only  the  same  vanity  of 
riches,  but  also  the  insufficiency  of  abilities  and 
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accomplishments,  however  great,  to  procure  what- 
ever summum  bonum  we  propose  to  ourselves. 

As  Lord  Rochfort  was  frequently  at  Lord  Cas- 
tleton*s,  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  him. 
Vehemence,  and  the  carrying  every  feeling,  and 
even  opinion,  to  extremity,  though  little  persisted 
in,  were  his  distinguishing  features. 

I  cannot  say  he  was  "  stiff  in  opinions,''  for  he 
frequently  changed  them;  nor  ^^ always  in  the 
wrong,"  for  his  penetration  often  proved  him  right ; 
but  whatever  he  was  bent  upon,  he  was  headlong 
in  pursuing.  Shining,  too,  was  necessary  to  him, 
whether  in  public  or  private,  and  he  exemplified 
what  was  said  of  Wharton : — 

"  Though  listening  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 
The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke." 

This  versatility  and  this  vehemence,  conjoined, 
were,  however,  next  to  his  imprudence,  his  great- 
est enemies. 

Yet  Lord  Castleton  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  Lord  Rochfort,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  com- 
manding talent,  and,  in  fact,  bore  him  such  great 
good-will  as  a  friend,  that  I  expected  daily  to  see 
a  closer  union  between  them  in  politics.  In  this  I 
was  disappointed;  for  though,  supported  by  the 
whole  strength  of  Lord  Castleton,  who  deemed 
him,  in  point  of  ability,  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
ministers  put  together,  his  advancement  was  op- 
posed by  them  all,  for  reasons  drawn  from  the  cha- 
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meter  I  have  described  ;  and  as  their  influence  in^ 
Parliament  was  great,  however  wanting  individually 
in  talent,  my  patron  was  forced  to  yield. 

Thus,  a  seal  seemed  set  upon  Lord  Roehfort's 
peculiar  ambition,  which  was  to  influence  Europe, 
and  direct  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign,  not  to  vege- 
tate on  any  thing  subordinate,  however  lucrative 
or  splendid.  Hence,  though  every  thing  short  of 
the  cabinet  had  been  ofiered  him— the  great  court 
offices,  Ireland,  and  even  India — he  had  refused 
them  all ;  and  then,  from  indignation  at  his  disap- 
pointments, or,  as  he  called  them,  his  afironts,  he 
would  be  all  for  renouncing  a  rascally  world — 
would  declaim  against  riches,  and  be  ready,  in  a  fit 

of  temperance, 

"  To  feed  on  pulse." 

In  these  capricious  moments  it  was  in  vain  to 
expect  any  consistency  from  him  ;  for,  flying  from 
politics,  and  even  society,  he  would  for  a  week  or 
two  shut  himself  up  in  the  country,  and  swear  that 
there  was  no  happiness  to  be  found  in  grandeur, 
but  only  in  retreat  and  moderation. 

Why  he  failed  in  his  greater  object,  was  a  pro- 
blem to  most,  but  was  attributed  by  Granville  to 
his  dictatorial  as  well  as  satirical  temper,  not  at  all 
softened  by  a  consciousness  of  his  superiority  to 
others.  Not  only  the  ministry,  but  the  sovereign 
himself,  was  afraid  of  him  for  this. 

Yet  he  was  too  valuable  an  ally  to  slight,  and  no 
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man  received  more  personal  attentions  from  the 
highest  characters  at  home  and  abroad.  Alas! 
this  onlj  hastened  his  ruin ;  for  in  this  not  only  the 
magnificence  of  his  disposition  found  greater  cause 
for  displaj,*but  he  made  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour 
to  indulge  it  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  shew  how 
£Eir  his  personal  consequence  was  above  what  he 
called  the  injustice  of  the  world. 

Foreign  as  well  as  native  princes  were  his  fre- 
quent guests;  the  splendour  of  his  house  and 
housekeeping  was  increased ;  his  kitchen  rivalled 
that  of  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  physician,  who 
visited  Anthony's  at  Alexandria,  and  came  away 
astonished,  though  he  might  not  have  seen  eight 
wild  boars  roasting  for  one  supper,*  yet  would 
have  blessed  himself  at  the  profusion  of  the  £ng« 
lish  nobleman. 

Being  a  colonel  in  the  army,  he  thought  it  was 
no  more  than  became  him,  on  the  king'^s  birth-day, 
to  give  dinners  to  his  whole  regiment,  not  only 
officers  and  men,  but  their  wives  and  children,  to 
the  amount  of  near  a  thousand  souls ;  and  from 
this  feast  no  officer's  lady  retired  without  an  expen- 
sive present. 

The  subject  of  presents,  indeed,  occasioned  sad 
reminiscences ;  for,  emulating  the  magnificent  cus« 
toms  of  Spain,  if  a  person  of  consequence  professed 
great  admiration  of  any  particular  valuable,  of  the 

*  See  Plutarch's  VU.  AnUm. 
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many  Lord  Rochfort  possessed,  it  was  sent  to  him 
as  a  gift;  while  a  gift  made  to  himself  was  re- 
turned a  hundred-fold.  Thus  the  ambassador  of 
France,  having  presented  him  with  a  plume  of 
feathers,  worn,  it  was  saidy  by  Henri  Quatre,  a 
picture  of  Titian,  which  the  ambassador  had  ad- 
mired, and  which  had  cost  many  hundred  pounds, 
was  sent  him  in  return.  The  pounds  had  not  been 
paid  out  of  current  income,  but  capital ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  the  marquess  was  highly  raised  by  this 
trait  of  grandeur  d'amej  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 
This,  and  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
made  Lord  Castleton,  who  lamented  the  evident 
consequences  of  such  prodigality,  tremble  for  his 
friend,  with  whom  he  remonstrated  upon  its  impru- 
dence, but  in  vain.  It  was  hence  th&t  Lord  Cas- 
tleton  used  to  compare  him,  as  well  as  Lord  Felix 
(though  for  very  different  reasons),  to  Timon  of 
Athens,  particularly  in  that  description  of  him, 
which  he  said  he  so  resembled,  that  he  thought  he 
must  have  sat  for  it — 

"  If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon ; 
Ask  nothing ;  give  it  him,  it  foals  me,  straight. 
And  able  horses.    No  porter  at  his  gate, 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  lamentable,''  observed  Granville, 
who  heard  Lord  Castleton  make  this  remark,  ^^  to 
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see  those  fine  qualities  which  raise  him  so  much 
above  other  men— genius,  integrity,  spirit,  do- 
quence,  and  penetrating  judgment  in  every  thing 
but  what  concerns  himself— all  thrown  away,  from 
the  mere  want  of  what  no  man  so  low  but  he  may 
possess  it — prudence.  For,  pursuing  your  compa- 
rison out  of  the  same  scene  you  have  cited,  I  fear 
the  time  fast  approaches  when,  if 

'  Every  feather  sticks  in  his  own  wing, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull. 
Which  flashes  now  a  phoenix.' " 

"  It  is  certain,"  said  Lord  Castleton,  in  reply, 
*'  that  with  the  vehemence  and  energy  of  Cardinal 
de  Retz,  he  has  all  his  recklessness  as  to  money, 
when,  on  being  reproached  with  his  debts,  the  Car- 
dinal said,  ^  Caesar,  at  my  age,  owed  more.' '' 

"  I  have  heard,"  remarked  Granville,  "  that  it 
is  this  that  disinclines  the  king  to  him ;  at  least 
the  on  dit  says  that  formerly,  when  there  was  a 
question  of  placing  him  at  the  Treasury,  his  ma- 
jesty, with  characteristic  terseness,  replied,  '  What, 
trust  him  with  my  money,  when  he  cannot  take 
care  of  his  own  !     No,  no ;  that  won't  do/  ^ 

Lord  Castleton,  though  in  a  grave  humour, 
prompted  by  the  subject,  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this,  and  rallied  Granville  upon  his  gossipping 
anecdote ;  which,  however,  he  owned,  though  it 
might  be  false,  Vas  very  well  got  up,  for  it  was 
quite  in  character. 
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Some  time  after  this  conversation,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  many  of  these  traits  realized  in 
this  remarkable,  and,  in  many  respects,  superior 
person;  for  Lord  Castleton*s  melancholy  prog- 
nostics were  sooner  realized  than  he  had  expected. 
Execution  after  execution  was  levied  in  his  houses 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  the  further  dissipa- 
tion of  his  fortune  by  presents  or  other  magnifi- 
cence was  effectually  prevented. 

This  was  hard  to  bear  by  one  of  his  turn ;  but  it 
was  made  worse  by  the  falling  off  of  almost  all  his 
followers,  who,  as  he  could  no  longer  feast  them, 
no  longer  flattered  him.  Lord  Castleton  did  what 
he  could  to  soften  his  reverse,  by  endeavouring  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  the  richest  of  the  govern- 
ments abroad  which  happened  to  be  vacant ;  but 
with  proud  obstinacy  he  refused,  still  asserting  his 
claims  to  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  the  cabinet, 
glancing  at  his  following  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  had  been  not  inconsiderable.  But,  to 
his  dismay  and  eternal  mortification,  the  two  or 
three  members  who  owed  their  seats  to  him,  and  the 
whole  of  the  small  party  which  had  hitherto  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  leader,  refused  to  follow  him 
any  longer,  and  gave  their  unqualified  support  to 
the  government. 

This  disappointment  cankered  his  heart,  and, 
like  many  other  disappointed  politicians,  he  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  fled  away  in  earnest,  to 
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nurse  his  resentment  in  solitude ;  not  now,  as  it  had 
sometimes  been  before,  in  hisoountiy  palace  a  diart 
distance  from  London,  but  in  an  ancient  and  mm- 
sited  old  border  castle  in  the  extremity  of  the 
north,  called  Belford  Tower. 

This  betokened  a  more  permanent  leiolve  than 
usual,  and  from  this  place  his  letters  to  Lord  Caa- 
tleton,  the  only  one  of  the  ministiy  with  whom  he 
kept  terms,  breathed  nothing  but  misanthropy, 
though  he  softened  it  by  calling  them  esa^s  de 
contemptu  fnundi. 

Lord  Castleton  had  attempted,  for  many  months, 
to  recal  him,  in  vain ;  and  at  length,  still  anxious 
for  his  active  support,  particularly  on  measures 
then  pending,  to  which  there  was  a  very  threatening 
opposition,  and  upon  which  he  was  particularly 
well  informed,  he  resolved  to  lay  the  whde  govern- 
ment  scheme  before  him,  in  all  its  details,  declaring 
they  looked  upon  him  as  their  chief  aUy.  He 
added  his  firm  promise  to  renew  his  endeavours  to 
overcome  the  repugnance  of  some  of  his  cxdleagues 
to  act  with  him  in  the  cabinet,  and  particularly  of  a 
duke  minister,  whom  Lord  Rochfort  considered  as 
much  his  inferior,  but  to  whom,  from  his  personal 
court  favour,  not  only  he  chiefly  attributed  his  ex- 
clusion, but  accused  him  of  having  undermined 
him  with  the  sovereign. 

This  offer,  Lord  Castleton  thought,  would  be  the 
most  powerful  appeal  he  could  make  to  him ;  and  as, 
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though  ruined,  he  was  still  far  too  high  a  person  to 
be  addressed  on  such  a  matter  by  letter,  through  a 
common  state  messenger,  he  resolved  to  send  his 
own  secretary,  as  more  becoming  the  importance  of 
the  mission.  Accordingly,  after  being  closeted 
upon  it  several  hours,  and  furnished  with  all  re- 
quisite information  both  in  regard  to  the  subject 
and  the  character  and  former  history  of  the 
marquess,  I  was  detached  on  this  important  em- 
bassy. 

This  attempt  at  conciliation,  and  the  reasons  for 
selecting  me  to  conduct  it,  as  more  reverential  and 
complimentary  towards  the  person  to  be  conciliated, 
gave  me  a  lesson  in  party  politics  which  opened 
new  views  to  me,  both  as  to  men  and  things.  Gran- 
ville congratulated  me  upon  it,  as  a  proof  of  my 
advancing  fortune  under  Lord  Castleton ;  and  that 
notion,  spite  of  all  resolves,  was  always  closely 
united  to  the  idea  of  her  whom,  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  I  had  renounced. 

Be  this  as  it  might,  Granville^s  intimation  was 
by  no  means  lost  upon  me ;  for  though  I  was  still 
possessed  by  a  hopeless  attachment,  yet  I  felt  more 
and  more  that  it  was  hopeless,  and  this  left  room 
for  ambition  to  expand  itself.  The  sanguine  tem- 
per, therefore,  of  a  young  mind,  obtained  its  usual 
play  on  this  commission  of  Lord  Castleton,  and 
the  views  of  futurity  which  it  gave  me  much  en- 
livened my  journey,  at  least  as  far  as  Ferry-bridge: 
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for  there,  even  without  an  important  incident  that 
occurred,  my  thoughts  would  have  taken  a  far 
different  range. 

I  certainly  did  not,  as  formerly,  quit  the  old  road 
to  York,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  picturesque  coun- 
try and  a  Jlner  view  of  the  river  ;♦  but  as  I  got 
into  the  latitude  of  Foljambe,  I  found  my  eyes 
invariably  glancing  to  the  left,  and  my  heart  beat 
high,  and  palpitated  more  violently  than  I  wished, 
when  I  read  on  a  direction-post  at  the  end  of  a  lane, 
"  The  cross-road  to  Foljambe.**' 

At  that  moment  a  carriage,  of  foreign,  and,  as  I 
thought,  German  make,  came  rattling  up,  the 
horses  of  which  were  from  the  same  house  as  mine, 
but  the  postillion,  who  had  been  lately  hired,  beck- 
oned his  fellow-whip,  who  drove  me,  to  stop,  in 
order  to  put  him  in  the  right  road  to  Foljambe. 

"  You.  should  have  turned  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  bridge,"  said  my  boy,  **  and  you  will  scarcely 
make  out  the  cross-road." 

To  make  things  sure,  therefore,  the  boys  asked 
permission  to  exchange  jobs,  which  was  granted  by 
me,  and  the  gentleman  of  the  foreign  carriage,  who 
I  now  perceived,  by  his  air,  was  a  man  of  very  dis- 
tinguished manner  and  countenance.  He  seemed 
about  five-and-twenty,  and  wore  a  laced  manteau, 
and  cap  of  handsome  sable.  The  arms  on  his  car- 
riage were  of  many  quarterings,  and  the  shield  con- 

♦  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  169. 
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taining  them  was  borne  on  the  breast  of  a  black 
eagle,  spreading  over  the  whole  pannel. 

When  the  boys  had  changed,  and  the  foreign 
^carriage  had  moved  on,  I  naturally  asked  my 
driver  if  he  knew  who  the  gentleman  was  whom  he 
had  been  driving.  Think  of  my  surprise,  I  might 
say  my  agitation,  when  he  told  me,  upon  the  infor- 
mation of  his  valet,  that  he  was '  a  German  prince, 
and  cousin  to  a  aiyrt  of  king. 

**  Good  heavens ! "  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
"  and  do  you  know  his  name-?  ^ 

^'  I  cannot  pernounce  it,"  said  the  boy,  mount- 
ing his  horse,  ^'  but  it  was  something  about  Sacks, 
and  something  else  which  I  cannot  remember." 

"  Was  it  Saxe  Eisenach  .^''  asked  I,  with  agi- 
tation. 

"  That  were  like  it,"  answered  the  postillion, 
and  flourising  his  whip,  the  chaise  moved  on. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  again  cried  I — "  he  is  her 
cousin,  and  is  going  to  enjoy  her  society  in  the  ease 
of  family  intimacy ;''  and  I  threw  myself  back  in  my 
chaise,  with  I  know  not  what  forebodings. 

My  reverie  upon  this  lasted  many  minutes;  when 
reason  recovering,  I  rallied  and  asked  myself — why 
not  ?  Why  should  not  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  a  visit  from  a  near  relation,  take  place.' 
But  above  all,  what  was  it  to  me  ?  O  !  but  he  was 
so  handsome,  so  striking  in  his  manner,  so  well 
dressed  [      Well,  and  again,  what  was  that  to  me  ? 
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Alas !  I  did  not  like  to  answer  the  question* 
Yet,  having  asked,  I  wished  to  answer  it  with— - 
'^  nothing" — but  the  word,  like  the  Amen  of  Mac- 
beth, stuck  in  my  throat. 

I  tried  to  rouse  myself,  but  conjecture  upon  con- 
jecture pressed  upon  me  all  the  way  to  York.  My 
mission.  Lord  Rochfort,  and  Lord  Castleton  him* 
self,  were  forgotten,  and  I  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Bertha  and  her  handsome  cousin — a  prince, 
too! 

Was  I  relieved  when  I  got  to  York  ?  Let  those 
answer  who  have  ever  felt  the  pangs  of,  what  I 
thought,  despised  love,  made  sharper  by  jealousy. 

On  going  to  the  coffee-room  to  order  a  mutton 
chop,  and  see  the  London  papers,  just  come  in,  the 
first  thing  I  read  was  the  following  among  the 
arrivals: — ^^  Prince  Adolphus  of  Saxe  Eisenach, 
who  immediately  took  post  for  Yorkshire,  it  is  said, 
upon  a  very  tender  errand,  as  a  treaty  of  marriage 
with  his  cousin.  Miss  Hastings,  the  beautiful  heiress 
of  Foljambe  Park,  has  long  been  on  the  tapis." 

The  paper  fell  from  my  hands.  I  turned  pale, 
and  was  seized  with  tremor.  O  !  how  well  was  I 
cured  I 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  I  consoled 
myself  in  the  only  manner  by  which  I  could  be 
consoled.  I  would  not  believe  it.  How  was  it 
possible  that  this  could  be,  and  I  not  informed  of 
it?     Could   Granville  or   Lady   Hungerford  not 

VOL.  III.  N 
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know  it?  Alas!  I  thought  they  did  know  it, 
though  they  refused  to  communicate  it  to  me, 
thinking  perhaps  that  ignorance  was  bliss;  and 
hence,  at  once,  the  solutionof  the  mystery  I  had  so 
often  endeavoured  to  get  them  to  disclose. 

And  yet  it  could  not  be  concealed,  and  therefore 
why  not  tell  it  ?  Here  was  another  doubt.  But 
again,  on  the  other  hand,  what  so  likely  P  The 
connection  and  intercourse  always  kept  up ;  the  en- 
graving of  the  young  hussar,  and  his  coat  armour, 
hung  in  the  place  of  honour,  in  Bertha^s  summer- 
house  at  Foljambe ;  the  packet  from  Prince  Adol- 
phus,  which  Bertha  took  from  her  father  when  I 
was  last  at  the  park ;  the  mutual  advantages  of  the 
match  ;  the  probable  wishes,  and  perhaps  dying  in- 
junctions, of  Bertha's  mother ;  and  above  all,  the 

seeming  personal  merit  of  the  young  prince 

Oh  !  how  were  not  the  heart  and  head  made  the 
sport  of  all  these  ccxitending  arguments! 

But  at  length  an  apparently  all- conquering 
one  put  an  end  to  doubt.  The  secret  was  now 
out,  why  Bertha  had  rejected  Sir  Harry  Melford 
and  Lord  Albany,  and  always  kept  so  aloof  from 
the  world ;  and  the  unwillingness  of  her  father  to 
encourage  their  offers,  was  here  well  explained.  It 
was  clear  that  she  and  the  prince  had  long  been  be- 
trothed. 

This  settled  the  question  for  a  while,  till  doubt 
was  again  revived  by  the  total  ignorance  in  which 
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Foljambe  must  have  been,  of  a  thing  of  such  impor- 
tance, when  he  promoted  so  urgently  the  suit  of  his 
friends. 

This  puzzled  me  more  than  ever.  I  walked  up 
and  down  the  cofiee-room,  unmindful  of  the  gaze  of 
strangers.  My  dinner  had  long  been  on  the  table, 
cold  and  untouched.  I  read  the  paper  again  and 
again,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the  same  cre- 
dibility attached  to  it,  and  the  same  wishes  not  to 
believe  it. 

At  length  I  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  I 
copied  the  paragraph,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  letter  to 
GranviUe,  imploring  him,  as  he  valued  my  recovery, 
to  tell  me  if  the  news  was  tru^ ;  assuring  him,  if  it 
was,  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  know  it  than  the 
excitement  of  uncertainty. 

I  began  a  letter  also  to  Lady  Hungerford  upon 
the  same  subject ;  but  exclusive  of  the  freedom  of 
that  intrusion,  my  pride  forbade  my  going  on,  and 
my  chaise  being  announced,  I  threw  myself  into  it, 
paying  for  a  dinner  I  had  not  eaten,  and  scarcely 
recovered  my  clearness  of  thought  till  I  got  to 
North  AUerton. 


nS 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


I  PARTI  A.LLY  RECOVER  FROM  MY  ALARM,  AND 
AM  DIVERTED  FROM  IT  BY  MEETING  AN  OLD 
SCHOOLFELLOW,  WHO  GIVES  ME  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING   THE    MARQUESS. 


My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker. 

Shaksfkake.— '^^r;^  VIII. 

Thirty  miles  is  a  long  way  for  a  man,  who 
never  had  a  hope,  to  continue  to  resist  proofs  that 
he  is  hopeless.  What  was  there,  after  all,  to 
make  my  case  different  from  what  it  was  when  I 
left  London  ?  Strange  that  I  had  not  asked  myself 
this  question  before  !  But  the  surprise ;  the  sud- 
denness ;  the  encounter  with  the  very  man  himsdf ; 
his  handsome  face ;  his  title;  his  mustachios ! — All 
this  threw  me  off  my  guard. 

"  Who  could  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral  in  a  moment?    No  man. 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  power  of  reason*" 
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By  degrees,  however,  reascm  resumed  the  upper 
hand  (that  is,  as  much  as  ever  it  had  had  it),  and 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  as  I  progressed  £uther 
and  farther  from  the  scene  of  my  late  encounter, 
and  the  neighbourhood  which  it  always  maddened 
me  to  think  of.  I  became  cooler  for  my  thirty 
miles'  reflection;  and,  by  the  time  I  got  to  New- 
castle, the  thousand  ships  I  saw  in  the  Tyne, 
and  the  thousand  coal-carts  on  the  roads,  all  so 
incompatible  with  romance  (for  who  ever  heard  of 
love  in  a  coal-pit  ?),  dissipated  most  of  my  doubts 
and  anxieties,  and  brought  all  the  realities  of  the 
world  once  more  before  me. 

I  again  began  to  think  of  Lord  Rochfort,  and 
his  disappointments,  so  difi^orent  bom  my  own; 
and  felicitated  myself  that  I  had  not  yet  the 
mortifications  of  ambition  to  add  to  those  of 
love. 

At  Newcastle  I  found  that  I  had  still  fifty  miles 
to  Belford  Tower,  and  had  therefore  still  more 
time  to  recover  myself,  and  forget  the  horrors 
inspired  by  Prince  Adolphus  and  his  mustachios. 
In  effect,  I  made  such  good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, that  by  the  time  I  got  to  Alnwick,  I  was 
in  a  very  fair  frame  of  mind  to  execute  my  poli- 
tical commission. 

The  princely  Alnwick,  too,  brought  very  differ- 
ent scenes  before  me— Hotspur  and  the  Douglases — 
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and  I  felt  very  different  from  a  modem  lover  and 
a  little  secretary. 

This  was  farther  confirmed  by  the  sight  of 
Warkworth  Castle,  though  in  ruins,  which  elevated 
me  into  my  ancestor,  Lord  Bardolfe  himself.  For 
it  was  here  (and  I  endeavoured  to  trace  out  the  iden- 
tical spot)  that  old  Northumberland  had  walked 
forth  into  his  orchard,  when  Bardolfe's  sanguine 
soul  communicated  to  him  the  news  of  a  Shrews- 
bury victory,  afterwards  so  fearfully  contra- 
dicted. 

.  *^  Who  keeps  the  gate  P  ho !  Where  is  the 
earl?'^  said  I,  as  I  approached  the  venerable 
remains ;  and  as  no  porter  was  there  to  answer  me^ 
I  answered  myself  with, 

**  His  lordship  has  walked  forth  into  the  orchard. 
Please  it»  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  he  himself  will  answer." 

It  is  certain  I  never  felt  the  Bardolfe  and  Clif- 
ford blood  tingle  in  my  veins  so  powerfully  as  it 
did  in  the  recollection  of  the  interesting  scene  which 
followed  with  Northumberland,  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  supposed  to  have  happened.  Nor 
was  I  a  little  proud  of  my  ancestor  for  his  devotion 
to  the  cause,  for  which  he  declared  himself  ready, 
having  failed  once,  to  peril  his  life  again,  and 
actually  lost  it. 

<^  I  inherit  with  his  blood,^  said  I  to  myself,  ^^  all 
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Lord  fiardolfe^s  sanguine  temper :  pray  heaven,  I 
inherit  not  his  misfortunes  ! '' 

As  I  had,  however,  twenty  miles  farther  to  get 
to  my  journey^s  end,  and  meant  to  take  a  hasty 
dinner  at  Alnwick,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to 
return  to  resume  the  road,  I  was  forced  to  bid 
adieu  to  all  these  honouring  reminiscences,  and 
hurry  away. 

What  was  my  surprise,  on  re-entering  the  town, 
to  be  accosted  by  an  old  Sedbergh  schoolfellow, 
and  fellow-collegian  at  Queen's,  of  the  name  of 
Parrot,  who  had  left  us  to  join  partnership  with 
his  father,  an  attorney,  and  was  now  settled  at 
Belford,  only  three  miles  from  the  castle. 

Though  I  had  had  no  intimacy  with  him,  and 
he  had  a  sort  of  fluent  pertness  about  him,  not 
over  agreeable,  yet  as  it  was  not  ill-natured,  and 
he  seemed  sincerely  glad  to  see  me,  I  could  not 
reinse  his  proposal  (being  at  the  same  inn  too) 
to  dine  together,  which  produced  much  conver- 
sation. 

Having  heard  of  my  public  situation,  when  he 
learned  my  destination,  ^^Hah!^  said  he.  ^^ Indeed! 
going  to  the  marquess's.  Political  business,  I  sup- 
pose. But  you  will  be  out  there,  I  can  tell  you, 
whatever  it  be,  for  the  marquess  has  done  with 
politics :  can't  abide  ^em ;  hates  ''em  like  poison ; 
nay,  says  all  politicians  are  rogues,  and  that  there 
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is  more  honesty  in  me,  and  Jim  Juniper,  the 
gauger,  of  Belford,  than  all  the  ministers  put  to- 
gether ;  and  this  he  proves  by  asking  us  to  dinner 
at  least  once  a  week.  Fact,^  added  he,  seeing  that 
I  looked  surprised ;  ^*  can^t  do  without  us :  that 
is,  I  donH  know  for  Juniper,  but  certainly  me, 
who,  you  know,  have  had  education  like  him- 
self.^ 

I  was  stupified  with  surprise  at  this  intimation, 
which  I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  to  make  of, 
though,  from  his  talkativeness,  I  thought  Parrot 
would  explain  it.  I  could  not,  however,  help 
saying, 

^^  And  pray,  may  I  ask  how  all  this  came  about, 
that  you,  the  son  of  a  country  lawyer,  whom  I 
remember  at  Queen's  proud  if  a  little  country 
squire  spoke  to  you,  and  very  proud  if  he  conde- 
scended to  walk  with  you  in  the  High  Street, 
should  now  be  the  companion  of  a  great  nobleman, 
who,  you  say,  cannot  do  without  you  ?" 

"  O !"  replied  Parrot,  "  the  secret  is  a  very  easy 
one ;  and,  as  for  obligation,  be  assured  it  is  per- 
fectly mutual,  if  indeed,  the  balance  is  not  on  my 
«de." 

This  beat  all;  and  I  asked  how  that  could 
be? 

^  Why,  how  little,"  said  he,  "with  all  your  expe- 
rience,  do  you   know  of  the  world.     When  you 
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arrive,  look  at  his  frowning  old  castle,  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  called  his  Park,  to  whidi  the  approach 
on  any  side  can  only  be  over  miles  and  miles  of 
barren  moor,  so  that  he  has  not  a  neighbour  ex- 
cept myself  and  the  ganger!  And  as  nobody 
will  come  so  far  to  see  him  for  any  amusement 
Castle  Dull,  as  I  call  it,  can  afford,  do  you  think 
he  is  not  obliged  to  me  for  my  ecHnpany  ?  If  I 
were  not  here,  he  would  even  put  up  with  the 
ganger  by  himself.  No,  no;  I  was  only  right 
when  I  said  the  balance  was  on  my  side/' 

^*  I  own,"  said  I,  <^  I  should  not  have  thought 
this;  no  disparagement  to  you,  because,  as  you 
say,  you  are  a  man  of  education,  like  himself;  but 
as  to  the  gauger,  who^  I  suppose,  is  not  so  let- 
tered  " 

**  Lettered  !"  cried  Parrot,  "  he  knows  no  letters 
at  all^  except  those  he  receives  from  the  Excise 
Office  and  writes  in  return,  and  in  these  last  I 
always  help  him  with  the  spelling." 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  it  ?"  asked  I ;  "  for 
I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  the  marquess,  and 
know  that  he  has  a  most  accomplished  mind.  I 
know,  moreover,  that  he  has  the  character  of  being 
a  proud  man." 

"  Proud  enough,  of  all  conscience,"  interrupted 
my  vivacious  friend  ;  "  but  what  is  pride,  when  he 
is  by  himself  at  Castle  Dull,  and  nobody  to  ^ew 

n3 
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it  to,  or  even  to  converse  with,  but  us  and  his  ser- 
vants ?  and,  as  for  them,  I  should  be  much  sur^- 
prised  if  their  master  is  half  so  happy,  for  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  merriment  in  their  hall,  though 
none  at  all  in  his  dining-room.  Indeed,  Jim 
Juniper  says  he  would  much  rather  drink  jpunch 
with  Simcoe,  the  butler,  than  claret  with  my 
lord. 

^<  There  is  merriment  then  in  the  hall  ?^ 
"  Yes;  but  only  when  my  lord  is  out  of  the  way, 
for  if  within  hearing  he  stops  it  all.^ 

^'  You  quite  amaze  me,^  said  I,  '^  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  could  account  for  it." 

-»"  Why,  you  see,"  returned  he,  "  I  can  look 
as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  another.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  my  lord  marquess,  though  so  great  a  man. 


is-        " 


"  What  ?"" 

"  Dane  up.  Fact,  I  assure  you.  And  even  if 
I  were  not  his  confidential  lawyer— that  is  to  say, 
for  the  Northumberland  estate,  which,  by  the  bye, 
and  between  ourselves— but  I  hope  I  am  saf^— 
(here  he  looked  round  the  rooiji  and  at.  the  door). 

**  Oh,  quite  so,''  returned  I ;  "  depend  upon  it 
our  conversation  goes  no  further." 

"  Well,  I  only  meant,"  proceeded  he,  "  that  the 
marquess  saying  all  men  in  office  are  rogues,  and 
you  being  one,  you  might " 
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Here  I  laughed  so  heartily,  that  it  stopped  him. 
After  a  moment  he  went  on,  by  observing, 

^^  Even  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  Northumber- 
land, and,  as  I  have  heard,  almost  all  his  other  pro^ 
perty ,  is  dipt  beyond  recov«-y— At  least  by  him, which 
is  enough  to  make  any  one  look  black-*still  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  there  is  something  else  that  gnaws 
him ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  after  being  Hot 
over  amused  alone,  he  likes  to  amuse  himself  with 
laughing  at  the  ganger,  who,  I  must  say,  is  a  neat 
article  in  his  way.'' 

"  And  you  ?  " 

*<  O,  me !  Why,  he  has  often  business  to  talk 
about,  and  pours  out  his  complaints  to  me,  not  only 
against  the  country  bankers  for  being  so  costive 
about  advances,  but  also  against  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, particularly  the  politicians  in  it,  all  of  whom, 
he  says,  are  fools  or  knaves,  envious,  lying,  and 
slandering,  treacherous,  and  I  know  not  what  be- 
sides. Hence,  he  says,  he  would  rather  live  in 
woods  by  himself,  and  eat  nuts  like  a  squirrel,  than 
receive  and  give  feasts,  as  he  used  to  do  in  London 
and  Northamptonshire;  and  that's  the  reason  why 
he  has  shut  himself  up  in  Castle  Dull,  which  had 
not  been  inhabited  for  fifty  years,  till  he  came  down 
to  it  a  few  months  ago.  But  mind,  you  are  upon 
honour,  poz,  and  won't  peach  ;  for  it  would  get  me 
into  a  devil  of  a  scrape,  being  a  confidential  agent. 
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you  knoWf  if»  though  it  be  true,  I  were  to  tell  the 
world  he  is  done  up."" 

I  again  assured  my  trusty  chum  and  mirror  of 
confidants  that  he  was  safe,  and  thanking  him  for 
this  information,  which  was  to  me  very  important, 
or  might  be  so,  in  the  affair  I  had  in  hand,  I  dis- 
charged the  reckoning,  and  remounting  my  chaise, 
proceeded  on  my  journey. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


I    ARRIVE   AT   THE    MARQUESs's    CASTLE. — AN 

ACCOUNT    OF    IT. 


Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle» 
Into  its  ruin*d  ears. 

Shaksfeare.— i2tcAar(i  //. 

Belford  Castle,  or  Tower,  for  both  names 
were  common  to  it,  was,  as  I  have  said,  still  twenty 
miles  off,  and  it  was  evening  (the  sun  being  set) 
when  I  approached  it.  Parrot's  account  of  the 
intervening  country,  particularly  after  I  got  to  the 
town  of  Belford,  was  by  no  means  exaggerated. 
Such  a  black,  naked,  wet  moor,  or  rather  morass, 
could  hardly  be  seen,  even  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Northumberland.  I  say  wilder,  because  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Tyne,  the  noble  site  of  Hexham,  and 
many  other  fine  lines  of  the  county,  have  always 
been  admired  by  me. 

Here,  however,  if  a  man  was  intent  upon  find- 
ing a  place  to  increase  his  disgusts  at  the  world,  I 
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thought  he  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than 
the  marquess,  when  his  election  fell  upon  the 
spot  in  which  this  ancestral  fortress  had  been 
placed.  It  must  have  been  of  this  bleak  and  iron 
region  that  old  Canterbury  thought,  when,  specu- 
lating how  to  secure  the  country  from  the  inroads 
of  the  Scot,  while  Henry  V.  warred  in  France,  he 
assures  his  master, 

"  They  of  Uiose  marches,  gracious  sovereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers." 

According  to  their  present  appearance,  the  good 
archbishop  might  rather  have  said,  that  no  wall 
was  necessary,  for  there  was  nothing  to  pilfer. 
Except,  indeed,  the  castle  itself,  and  the  park  sur- 
rounding it,  abruptly  starting  up,  like  an  oasis  in 
the  desert,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  for  miles 
but  slate  quarries  and  wet  heather,  on  which 
browsed  a  score  or  two  skeletons  of  cattle  and 
stunted  sheep. 

By  the  park -gate  was  a  mere  country  hovel,  by 
way  of  lodge,  out  of  which  issued  a  dirty  old 
Hecate,  to  open  it,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and 
with  only  one  petticoat,  in  which,  too,  there  was 
more  than  one  rent 

When  I  entered  the  park,  what  struck  me  was, 
its  wild  and  uncultivated  look,  though  a  paradise 
to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  plot  of 
it  was  rather  peculiar,  composed  of  hills  of  different 
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shapes,  conical,  pyramidieal,  and  tabular,  some  of 
them  of  steep  asoent,  some  presenting  a  dark  mass 
of  planting,  others  quite  bare,  or  merely  dotted  with 
trees. 

But  though  among  these  latter  were  some  old 
oaks  and  elms,  the  bushes  and  brakes  were  in  far 
greater  abundance,  full  of  wild  berries,  not  unpic- 
turesque  at  this  time  of  year,  but  altogether  left  to 
nature,  without  a  glimpse  of  art.  There  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  like  *^  meadows  trim  and  daisies 
pied ;"  but  there  were  shallow  brooks  with  fringed 
banks  in  plenty,  and  two  or  three  large  fish-ponds 
in  succession,  the  abode  of  carp,  tench,  and  wild- 
ducks,  flocks  of  which  last  flew  up  as  we  passed, 
80  that  I  thought  I  was  on 'a  shooting  excursion 
on  the  wastes  of  an  extensive  manor,  instead  of 
approaching  the  mansion  of  a  great  nobleman. 
Even  the  carriage  road,  which  had  once  been 
gravelled,  had  been  allowed  to  cover  itself  with 
grass,  docks,  and  thistles,  and  the  quartering 
was  desperate.  The  deer  were  as  wild  as  all  the 
rest,  just  shewing  their  horns  and  looking  at  us 
through  the  glades  that  led  up  the  hills,  and  then 
precipitately  retreating  to  the  covert  on  their 
tops. 

And  yet,  though  not  what  I  expected  so  near 
to  the  dwelling  of  a  grandee,  and  what  all  Browns 
and  Reptons  would  have  been  shocked  with,  and 
Price,  perhaps,  have  written  a  book  to  prove  a 
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solecism  in  taste,  there  was  something  in  it  that 
pleased  me.  It  was  certainly  no  more  than  in 
unison  with  a  massive,  antique,  and  neglected  tower^ 
which  looked  down  upon  me,  with  no  hospitable  or 
friendly  air,  from  the  top  of  a  steep  and  rocky 
mount,  which  it  cost  my  horses  infinite  toil,  not 
without  danger,  to  ascend. 

The  castle  itself  was,  however,  interesting  in  this, 
that  it  was  a  real  old  border  strong-hold,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II  ,  and  appeared,  externally  at 
least,  just  as  it  had  been  left  in  the  days  of  Henry 
VII.,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  marquess  succeeded 
to  it.  It  stood,  as  I  said,  upon  a  craggy  hill,  rising 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  park,  and  overlooking 
the  sea,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  Tweed,  the  white 
sails  upon  which  proceeding  to  fierwick  could  in  a 
clear  day  be  seen.  Like  the  Tantallon,  immorta- 
lized by  Scott,  on  the  land  side, 

"  Its  varying  circle  did  combine 
Bulwark,  and  bartizan,  and  line, 
And  bastion,  tower,  and  antage  coign." 

But  seaward  there  was  no  need  for  these,  for,  in  the 
language  of  the  same  poet, 

'*  The  far  projecting  battlement. 
The  steepy  rock  and  frantic  tide. 
Approach  of  human  step  denied  ; 
And  thus  these  lines  and  ramparts  rude 
Were  left  in  deepest  solitude."* 

*  Marmion. 
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Deep  indeed  ;  for,  unless  when  thronged  with  a 
numerous  border  garrison,  its  inhabitants  must 
have  led, 

"  In  high  baronial  pride, 
A  life  both  dull  and  dignified/* 

This  indeed  struck  me  potently,  when  I  had 
scaled  the  steep  on  which  the  Tower  was  situated, 
and  saw  not  a  creature,  any  more  than  in  the  long 
drive  I  had  taken  through  the  park,  to  give  sign 
of  habitation. 

The  evening  was  grey  and  solemn,  the  Tower 
looked  sullen,  and  the  union  flag,  which  in  general 
spread  itself  out  to  the  winds  that  almost  constantly 
sweep  over  these  heights,  had  now  dropt  listlessly 
down,  and  closdy  lapt  itself  round  the  stafi^,  as  if 
from  very  feebleness. 

I  know  not  why  the  gloom,  which  the  loneliness 
of  the  scene  occasioned,  got  such  hold  of  me ;  but  I 
have  often  thought  of  it  since,  and  was  carried  in- 
stantly back  to  it,  when,  many  years  afterwards,  X 
read  in  the  poet  I  have  just  quoted, 

"  St.  George*s  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  &ded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 
So  heavily  it  hung."* 

Although,  therefore,  there  was  still  a  sort  of 
grandeur  about  the  place,  it  was  an  uncheerful 

*  Marmion. 
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one ;  and  what  I  at  first  thought  a  pert  phrase  of 
my  friend  Parrot,  in  calling  it  Castle  Dull,  did  not 
now  appear  to  be  absolutely  unjust. 

Having  surmounted  the  steep,  my  chaise  drove 
up  to  the  massive  oak  gate  in  the  Tower,  studded 
with  knobs  of  iron,  of  apparently  a  pound  weight 
each.  Above  was  a  groove,  in  which  the  ribs  of  an 
old  portcullis,  now  no  longer  sliding,  but  fixed, 
were  still  visible. 

What  was  remarkable,  instead  of  a  bell,  a  huge 
brazen  trumpet,  as  large  as  any  speaking  trumpet, 
hung  by  an  iron  chain  at  the  side  of  the  gate,  which 
the  post-boy,  who  had  been  more  than  once  here 
since  the  marquess  came,  said  was  to  be  sounded  to 
bring  people  to  the  door.  I  bade  him  therefore 
give  a  blast,  which  he  did,  but  it  brought  no  one  ; 
its  only  effect  being  to  produce  the  ferocious  baying 
of  more  than  one  blood-hound. 

Except  for  this,  and  the  roaringof  the  sea  below, 
the  stillness  was  uninterrupted  and  awful.  My 
postillion  began  to  misgive  himself,  particularly  as 
the  twilight  sunk  and  darkness  approached. 

'^  I  have  always  heard  strange  things  of  this 
here  castle,''  said  he,  "  for  no  one  lived  in  it  for  a 
hundred  years,  before  the  marcus  came ;  and  they 
say,  in  the  warring  times  with  the  Scotch,  prisoners 
have  been  sometimes  starved  to  death,  by  being  left 
in  the  vaults  under  this  here  To\^er." 

"  Well,  I  hope,''  answered  I,  "  this  won't  be  our 
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fate ;  but  it  is  odd  that  everybody  seems  to  have 
left  the  house.**' 

"  It  will  be  aukurd,"  replied  the  boy,  thinking  of 
his  own  situation,  *'  to  find  the  way  back  down  that 
sharp  twist,  and  through  the  dark  wood.'*' 

"  Try  again  at  the  trumpet,"  said  I. 
,  "  It's  no  use,"  he  returned,  "  for  the  marcus, 
they  say,  do  walk,  often  till  supper  time,  up  and 
down  by  the  sea-shore,  and  then  Mister  Simcoe, 
the  butler,  he  always  go  down  to  our  house  at  Bel- 
ford  to  be  among  his  freinds.  None's  the  wonder, 
for  he  have  none  here." 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  coming  up  the  hill  was 
now  heard,  which  seemed  to  give  the  boy  some 
relief;  nor  was  I  without  it  myself,  for  I  too  began 
to  have  misgivings ;  not  as  to  ghosts  of  starved 
prisoners,  but  lest  some  change  or  caprice  in  the 
marquess  might  have  made  him  abandon  his  Tower, 
which  seemed  certainly  sufficiently  denuded  of  com- 
fort to  make  such  a  measure  not  unreasonable. 

To  the  postillion's  great  joy,  the  horseman,  who 
had  now  come  up,  was  Mr.  Simcoe  himself ;  not 
from  Belford,  but  from  Berwick,  where  he  had 
been  sent  by  his  lord,  on  business  to  the  bank,  and 
had  been  absent  all  day.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  I 
recognised  him  as  Lord  Rochfort's  major-domo  in 
town,  and  he  me,  as  one  of  his  master's  visitors. 
This  made  us  acquainted,  and  learning  from  whom 
I  came,  he  civilly,  but  doubtingly,  said  he  believed 
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my  lord  would  see  me,  having  oome  so  far,  but 
was  not  sure;  for  he  was  regularly  denied  to  all 
visitors  whatever,  even  the  Lord  Lieutenant  him- 
self. 

'<  But  he  is  not  at  home,^  said  I,  '<  nor  any  one 
else,  not  even  a  maid-servant." 

Mr.  Simcoe  smiled,  and  x)bserved,  that  he  had 
left  his  lordship  confined  by  the  gout  in  his  hand ; 
and  as  for  the  maids,  they  never,  dared,  when  he 
(Mr.  Simcoe)  was  absent,  to  open  the  gate  to  friend 
or  foe,  after  eight  o^clock.  Then,  taking  a  large 
.  whistle  from  his  pocket,  instead  of  applying  to  the 
trumpet,  he  blew  it  shrilly,  which  he  said  would 
give  more  certain  intelligence  to  those  within  of 
who  was  without;  and  in  effect,  a  female  voice  having 
now  answered,  and  the  dogs  being  secured,*  the  gate 
turned  upon  its  rusty  hinges,  and  I  was,  not  without 
some  satisfaction,  after  a  long,  rough  day,  let  into 
the  great  hall  of  Belford  Tower. 

It  was  (I  was  going  to  say)  lighted  by  an  im- 
mense iron  triangular  machine,  suspended  by  an 
iron  chain,  from  the  high  embowed  roof,  on  which 
an  immense  lamp,  of  the  same  metal,  gave  sign  of 
darkness  visible,  rather  than  any  thing  like  light ; 
certainly  the  illumination  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
character  of  this  vast  apartment  was  entirely  want- 
ing. All  that  I  could  observe  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  to  the  lamp  was,  that  td  the  walls  were 
appended  a  number  of  cross-bows  and  casques,  and 
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that  several  bats  were  flitting  through  the  vault 
above. 

Mr.  Simcoe,  however,  who  had  apologized  for 
the  dimness  and  disappeared,  now  returned  with  a 
couple  of  wax  candles,  with  which  he  preceded  me 
through  another  door,  not  so  large,  but  almost  as 
strong,  as  that  at  the  entrance,  into  what  he  called 
a  dining-room,  of  large  dimensions,  but  with  a  low 
and  groyned  ceiling.  Here  there  were  some  signs 
of  comfort .  an  Axminster  carpet  over  the  stone 
floor ;  several  modern  easy-chairs,  intermixed  with 
ancient,  straight,  high-backs ;  a  handsome  oak  table, 
covered  with  a  green-cloth,  on  which  were  many 
books ;  and  several  pictures  of  ancestors,  grim  and 
grisly  indeed,  but  some  of  whom  had  been  wardens 
of  the  marches,  and  made  this  castle  their  head- 
quarters. 

In  the  chimney,  which  spread  over  the  whole  of 
one  end  of  the  room,  were  two  massive  iron  dogues, 
mounted  with  brass,  on  which  billets  of  wood  were 
laid,  in  case  fire  were  wanted,  and  as  the  night  had 
set  in  drizzly  and  damp,  Mr.  Simcoe,  in  his  care  of 
me,  immediately  applied  one  of  the  candles  to  it, 
and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  a  blaze. 

The  hospitable  butler  then  informed  me  that  he 
had  sent  up  one  of  the  maids  to  see  whether  the 
marquess,  who  was  a  fixture  on  his  couch  with 
the  gout,  could  be  talked  to,  before  he  ventured 
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to  acquaint  him  with  my  anriyal,  but  that  his  lord- 
ship was  asleep,  and  he  begged  me  therefore  to 
wait. 

All  this  was  in  very  good  style,  and  at  least,  if 
the  proverb  held,  the  behaviour  of  the  man  indi- 
cated no  misanthropy  in  the  master.  The  infer- 
ence, however,  was  contradicted  by  what  I  pre* 
sently  observed,  and  which  I  own  astonished  me ; 
for,  taking  up  one  of  the  bougies  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  I  saw  in  large  old  English  characters, 
painted  on  a  pannel  over  the  side-board, 

APEMANTUS'S  GRACE. 

"  Immortal  Gods !  I  crave  no  pelf> 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself ; 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond, 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond ; 
Or  a  harlot%r  her  weeping; 
Or  a  dog  that  seems  ^sleeping ; 
Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  *em. 
Amen !  so  fiiU  to  *t— 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root.**' 

Expressing  my  surprise  at  this,  Mr.  Simcoe  ob- 
served that  it  was  thought  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  castle. 

"  It  was  not  then  placed  there  by  your  lord  ?" 
said  I. 

O  dear,  no ;  for  nobody  knows  how  old  it  is ; 

*  Timcm  of  Athena, 
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only  my  lord  ordered  it  to  be  new  varnished,  so  as 
to  make  it  more  plain  ;  and  he  did  think  of  gilding 
the  letters,  he  so  liked  the  inscription,  but  was 
afraid  of  spoiling  the  antiquity  of  it." 

'^  And  is  there  no  tradition  of  it  to  be  found  in 
the  castle  ?"  asked  L 

*^  My  lord,  I  believe,  has  a  book  about  it  some* 
where,''  answered  the  civil  Mr.  Simcoe,  "  but  I 
never  took  the  liberty  of  inquiring ;  only  Mr. 
Parrot,  his  attorney,  told  me  that  it  was  supposed 
to  be  put  there  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land, to  whom  the  place  then  belonged,  and  who, 
being  in  trouble,  concealed  himself  here  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  till  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was 
there  betrayed  by  all  his  friends,  and  beheaded.* 
This  is  all  I  know." 

"  A  very  good  account,"  said  I,  "  of  the  inscrip- 
tion ;"  and  I  would  have  gone  on  with  my  questions, 
but  was  stopt  by  a  maid's  coming  in  to  say  the 
marquess  was  awake,  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Sim- 
coe ;  a  summons  which  that  gentleman  inunediately 
obeyed. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  with  his  lord's 

*  The  earl  alluded  to  must  bave  been  Thomas  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, who,  being  guilty  of  a  little  matter  of  rebellion  in 
favour  of  Popery,  took  refuge,  and  lay  concealed  in  different  parts 
of  the  borders,  tiU  he  was  betrayed  by  Morton,  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, whom  he  had  protected  in  his  need  when  an  exile  in  England. 
Morton  delivered  him  up  to  Hunsdon,  governor  of  Berwick, 
who  sent  him  to  York,  where  he  was  beheaded. 
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compliments,  and  request  that  I  would  deliver  the 
despatch  I  had  brought  from  Lord  Castleton  to 
him  (Simcoe),  and  my  lord  hoped  to  be  well 
enough  to  see  me  the  next  day ;  meantime  desired, 
that  a  bed  and  supper  might  be  prepared  for  me, 
and  that  I  would  dismiss  my  chaise. 

The  latter  was  done,  very  much  to  the  discomfort 
of  the  driver,  who  had  been  making  good  cheer  in 
the  buttery,  and  would  have  had  no  objection  to 
have  continued  it  during  the  night,  instead  of  en- 
countering the  spirits  of  the  Scotch  prisoners  starved 
to  death  in  the  donjon,  who,  all  Belford  believed,  as 
they  did  their  Bible,  wandered  about  the  park  all 
night* 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  accepted  the  mar- 
quess's hospitality,  and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  sup- 
per, followed  by  a  tumbler  of  Mr;  Simcoe's  punch, 
which  I  found  the  gauger  (no  doubt  a  good  judge) 
had  not  overrated. 

The  great  major-domo  being  talkative,  as  well 
as  civil,  and  I  sufficiently  curious,  I  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the  castle, 
and  whether  the  tradition  of  the  post-boy,  as 
to  the  starving  of  prisoners  in  the  donjon,  was 
true. 

He  said  that  in  one  instance  it  was,  which  was 
quite  enough  to  engraft  a  hundred  others  upon  it. 
It  seems  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  a  prisoner 
was  brought  in,  and  as  usual  committed  to  the  don- 
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jon  by  the  then  warder,  Sir  Wilfred  Bochfort,  an 
ancestor  of  my  lord,  who  never  parted  with  the 
keys,  and  who  meant  to  dispose  of  him  according 
to  law.  Unhappily,  within  an  hour  afterwards,  he 
was  sent  for  by  Lord  Hunsdon,  govamor  of  Ber- 
wick, to  reinforce  that  garrison,  expecting  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Scots.  The  service  lasted  near  a 
week,  during  which  the  prisoner  was  forgotten,  and 
Dot  remembered  till  the  return  of  Sir  Wilfred, 
whose  misery  may  be  conceived,  when  the  unhappy 
man  was  found  dead,  with  part  of  his  arm  eaten 
off  by  himsdf. 

The  story  ended  with  true  poetical  justice,  for 
it  was  said  that  Sir  Wilfred  never  was  his  own 
man  again.  Nor  was  that  wonderful,  if  the  close  of 
the  legend  was  true ;  for  it  sewns  that,  though  a 
powerfiil,  strong  man,  he  never  could  stir  out  alone, 
without  encountering  his  victim,  who  shewed  his 
bitt^  arm,  which  wielded  a  sword  notwithstand- 
ing. With  this  he  forced  the  knight  to  fight  him, 
and  always  came  off  c(»iqueror.  This  was  proved 
by  Sir  Wil&ed  never  returning  home  without  his 
person  exhibiting  signs  that  he  had  been  over- 
thrown in  liie  mire. 

With  this  story  to  comfort  me,  I  followed  the 
relator,  who  now  acted  the  part  of  chamberlain,  up 
at  least  a  hundred  steps,  to  my  bedroom,  formerly 
a  barrack  for  twenty  men,  and  where  many  a 
swinkt   b(H*der^  had  deposited  his  limbs,  after 

VOL.  III.  o 
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battling  all  day  with  moss  troopers  on  this,  or 
perhaps  joining  in  a  foray  on  the  other  side  the 
Tweed* 

I  blessed  myself  as  I  passed  through  deserted 
chambers,  or  echoing  passages,  whose  only  inhabit- 
ants for  years  had  been  bats  and  spiders,  till  I  laid 
me  down  in  a  bed,  not  over  comfortable,  and  in  no 
very  good  humour  with  my  undertaking,  and  still 
less  with  the  mode  in  which  a  disappointed  mar- 
quess chose  to  indulge  his  disgusts  at  the  world. 

My  regrets  at  this  lasted  some  time,  till  they 
were  lost  in  feelings  still  less  agreeable ;  for  I  could 
never  close  my  eyes  but  I  encountered  the  bitten 
arm  of  the  starved  prisoner,  and  also,  strange  to 
say,  the  handsome  mustachios  of  Prince  Adolphus, 
who,  with  the  whole  train  of  jealous  thoughts 
which  this  generated,  rose  perpetually  and  sensibly 
before  me. 

This,  the  shrieking  of  the  weathercocks  above, 
and  the  roaring  of  the  sea  below,  rendered  my 
night  wakeful  and  melancholy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dreary  vastness  of  an  unfurnished  border  castle, 
half  in  ruins,  calculated  for  a  company  of  a  hun- 
dred brisk  soldiers,  but  whose  garrison  was  reduced 
to  a  gouty,  discontented  peer,  with  one  male  and 
two  female  menials  for  the  whole  of  his  retinue. 

Had  I  been  superstitious,  or  had  any  thing  been 
on  my  conscience,  all  this  would  have  murdered 
sleep;    but  Youth,    and    his    younger   brother, 
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Hope,  will  bear  up  against  greater  difficulties  than 
these  before  their  buoyancy  can  be  repressed.  I 
succeeded,  therefore,  at  last,  in  laying  all  spectres, 
of  whatever  kind,  that  endeavoured  to  disturb  my 
rest,  and  I  fell  into  a  refreshing  slumber,  from 
which  I  was  only  awakened  by  the  sun  shining  in 
all  his  splendour 

*'  F^m  his  chamber  hi  the  east** 

I  immediately  sprang  up,  and  was  gratified  with 
a  noble  view  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  our  good 
town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  the  distance. 

While  dressing,  the  attentive  Simcoe  came  in  to 
administer  to  my  wants,  and  told  me  his  lord  was 
better,  and  hoped  to  get  down  stairs  after  break- 
fast.  Meantime,  looking  round  at  the  sorry  equips 
ment  of  the  room,  he  expressed  fears  that  my  night 
could  not  have  been  comfortable, 

"  Kather  different.  Sir,  this,  from  Grosvenor 
Square,^  said  he,  ^^  and  still  more  from  the  house 
and  fine  gardens  of  Beaulieu,  my  lord^s  grand  place 
in  Northamptonshire.  When  we  shall  get  away  £rom 
this,  and  return  there,  I  don't  know.  But,  Lord  ! 
Sir,  I  am  glad  you*re  come,  for  I  hope  it  is  to  take 
his  lordship  back  again  from  this  sad  place,  where 
he  has  nobody  to  speak  to  but  a  vulgar  exciseman, 
apd  nothing  to  do  but  dig  in  his  garden — for  he 
actually  does  both — great  nobleman  as  he  is.  I 
am  sure  if  I  had  not  known  him,  man  and  boy,  these 
twenty  years,  I  would  not  stay  in  this  wild  place 

o2 
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an  hour ;  no  servants  but  two  maids,  and  a  groom 
and  gardener  out  of  doors.  I  know  my  lord  as 
well,  and  better,  than  he  does  himself,  and  for  dl 
his  talk  about  that  Apemantus  over  the  side^board, 
and  not  trusting  man  or  woman,  I  am  sure  he  will 
never  do  out  <^  London  or  Beaulieu.  What  can 
be  the  reason  of  it,  I  can't  find  out,  but  I  do  hope, 
Sir,  you  have  l»Y>ught  him  some  good  news,  for 
nothing  else  will  cure  his  gout." 

«  And  will  that  do  it,  Mr.  Simcoe  ?"  asked  I. 

"  I  don*t  know,  Sir,  but  I  wish  there  never  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper ;  for  he  takes  them  all 
in,  and  never  reads  one  but  it  makes  him  worse. 
But  as  you  are  now  dressed,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
go  and  prepare  your  breakfast ;  though  I  fear  you 
will  never  find  the  way  down  without  me,  so  if  you 
please  I  will  stop  and  shew  you." 

Feelii^  that  he  was  right,  I  gladly  accepted  the 
ofier,  and  followed  him  down,  as  I  had  followed 
him  up,  through  a  labyrinth  of  passages  and  stair- 
cases, till  I  found  myself  again  seated  under  Ape- 
mantus^s  Grace,  in  the  dining-room.  I  read  it 
again,  and  agreed  with  the  sagacious  Simcoe,  that 
he  knew  his  lord  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  he  did 
himself,  when  he  professed  to  admire  such  a  piece 
of  cynicism. 

Breakfast  over,  I  began  to  be  anxious  for  the 
sight  of  the  noble  hermit  who  so  distrusted  his 
species.     In  fact,  from  what  I  saw*  notwithstand- 
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ing  its  want  of  keeping,  I  was  fearful  lest  the 
feudal  interest  about  the  place,  and  the  self-flattery 
of  every  man  who  pretends  to  despise  the  world, 
might  influence  him  to  be  obstinate,  at  least 
for  a  while,  against  all  overtures  to  bring  him 
back. 

Of  his  total  unfitness  for  the  life  he  had  chosen, 
except  while  under  the  operation  of  his  spleen,  I 
was  as  convinced  as  Mr.  Simcoe  himself.  Oh  ! 
what  a  contrast  to  the  really  philosophic  and  self- 
suilicing  Manners,  and  how  different  this  gloomy 
castle  from  the  cheerful  Grange  ! 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 


OF  MY  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  MARQUESS,  AND 
THE  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION  I  HAD  WITH 
HIM. 


How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriett  fiuiciesyour  companions  making? 

Shakspbars. — MaebeA, 

This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected, 

A  poor,  womanly  melancholy,  sprung 

From  change  of  fortune.     Why  this  spade  ?  this  place  ? 

This  slave-like  habit,  and  these  looks  of  care? 

Tinum  of  Aihau, 

At  length,  from  a  sort  of  bustle  in  the  hall,  I 
concluded  that  the  marquess  was  approaching,  and 
he  presently  entered,  leaning  on  Simcoe.  Neither 
the  gout,  nor  his  savage  abode,  nor  even  his  new 
companions,  Parrot  and  the  gauger,  had  taken  from 
him  his  natural  politeness ;  and,  though  strangely 
arrayed  in  a  sort  of  Flushing  pilot  coat,  with  a 
coarse  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  canvass 
trousers  on  his  legs,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of 
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that  air  of  a  man  of  quality  which  belonged  to 
him. 

The  butler  having  withdrawn,  ^*  You  are  wel- 
come,^' said  he,  shaking  hands  with  me,  <<  to  such 
comfort  as  my  poor  house  can  afford — bad,  I  am 
afraid,  at  best,  and  Simcoe  gives  a  deplorable  ac^ 
count  of  your  quarters  last  night ;  but  it  suits  a 
banished  man." 

"  Banished  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

^^  Yes,  banished ;  not  by  law,  but  the  world, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve ;  and  not  the 
first  whom  it  has  so  rewarded ; — as  that  book,  the 
only  one  I  now  read,  will  prove  any  hour  of 
the  day." 

And  he  pointed  to  a  large  old  folio  edition  of 
Plutarch,  printed  in  the  time  of  James  L,  which  lay 
open  on  a  table. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  I,  "  there  are  too  manv  in- 
stances  in  ancient  story  of  the  ingratitude  of  nations 
— Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Cicero— though 
the  latter  had  been  voted  the  father  of  his  country ; 
and  above  all,  Camillus,  after  being  five  times  dic- 
tator. But  I  trust  your  lordship  will  not  fix  that 
stain  upon  the  people  of  England,  who  honour  you, 
present  or  absent.'' 

"  No,"  said  he,  quickly,  ^*  not  upon  the  people, 
who,  upon  the  whole,  are  honest  enough  :  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  vile  intrigues  of  mean  courtiers, 
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who  blind  their  king,  or  to  the  king  himself,  for 
consenting  to  be  blinded  ?  ^ 

"  Those  I  come  from,"  replied  I,  "  as  your 
lordship  well  knows,  are  not  of  that  description."" 

"  I  believe  Castleton  is  an  honest  man,"  re- 
turned he ;  "  but  he  is  swayed  by  knaves  or  fools, 
whom  he  prefers  to  the  person  whom  yet  he 
consults,  and  whose  assistance  he  condescends  to 
craved 

He  said  this  proudly,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
word  crave,  and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  smile  of  bitter 
satisfaction. 

"  With  submission,  your  lordship  may  find  that 
the  preference  you  suppose  neither  does  nor  can 
exist,  and  that  such  preference  is  not  compati- 
ble with  that  sense  of  your  superiority,  which  has 
alone  subjected  you  to  the  trouble  of  this  mis- 
sion.*** 

He  received  my  compliment  complacently  enough, 
adding,  with  sufficient  grace  of  manner,  that  what- 
ever answer  he  might  be  forced  to  give  to  Lord 
Castleton' s  despatch,  he  could  not  help  thanking 
him  for  the  messenger  he  had  chosen  to  convey  it^ 

This  was  too  civil  not  to  be  recognised  by  a 
profound  bow,  particularly  when  he  added,  <^  Lord 
Castleton  tells  me  you  have  his  entire  confidence 
on  this  occasion,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  scruple 
to  give  you  mine,  if  only  as  the  best  mode  of  an* 
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swering  his  application.  He  knows  how  long  I 
have  been  disgusted  with  courts^  from  their  false 
estimation  of  those  who  follow  them,  and  how  long 
I  have  meditated  such  a  retreat  as  this.  Tell  him, 
therefore,  though  late,  I  am  here  the  courtiaan 
ditwmpi  du  mondcy  and  exclaim  with  him, 

"  En  vain  pour  satisfaire  k  nos  Iftches  envies 
Nous  passons  pres  des  rois  tout  le  temps  de  nos  vies, 
A  souffirir  des  m6pris  et  plier  les  genoux. 
Ce  qu*il8  peuvent  n'est  rien ;  ils  sont  comme  nous  sommes, 
V^ritables  bommes, 
£t  meurent  comme  nous.*' 

**  Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,''  I  replied,  **  if 
I  remind  you  of  that  part  of  Lord  Castleton's 
letter,  in  vrhich  he  states,  that  when  your  country 
wants  you,  you  have  no  right  to  such  a  retreat.'* 

**  A  sorry  one,  God  wot^"  observed  he,  looking 
at  his  own  dress,  and  the  homeliness  of  the  room ; 
^'  but  for  the  wants  of  the  country,  read  those  of 
the  cabinet,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  truth.  In 
return  for  which,  tell  me  what  the  cabinet  has  ever 
done  for  me^  that  I  should  help  them^  or  what  they 
w<mld  do  for  me,  if  they  could  stand  alone.  I 
own  this  meanness  only  makes  me  more  in  love 
with  these  bore  walls,  in  which,  rough  and  weather- 
beaten  as  they  are,  I  breathe  an  honester  atmos- 
phere than  surrounds  their  palaces.  Pray,  are  you 
much  acquainted  with  Raleigh— -his  poetry  I  mean? 
Did  you  ever  read  his  Lye  f  " 

o3 
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"An  odd  subject." 

"  But  well  treated,  and  full  of  philosophy.  Ex- 
cuse me  if  I  refer  a  stanza  or  two  to  your  exami- 
nation, and  then  say  if  I  am  wrong  :«- 

'  Tell  men  of  high  condition. 
That  rule  afhirs  of  state, 
Their  purpose  is  anabition, 
Their  practice  only  hate ; 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lye.' 

Feeling  this,  can  you  wonder  at  my  resolution,  or 
at  my  reaping  what  I  promised  myself  from  it  ? 

"  I  again  say,  therefore,  tell  them  how  you  found 
me :  and,  but  for  my  disorder,  you  would  have 
found  me  with  this  mattock  in  my  garden — (here 
he  took  up  a  spade,  which  stood  in  a  corner  of  the 
room) — which,  like  Abdolonymus,  I  would  not 
quit  to  be  a  king." 

Had  I  not  thought  he  was  deceiving  himself, 
this  speech  would  have  staggered  me,  for  he,  at 
least,  looked  very  firm.  Yet  from  what  I  had 
heard  of  him,  I  did  think  him  self-deceived,  and 
would  not  yield.  Addressing  him,  therefore,  more 
solemnly,  1  said, 

**  Had  I  been  sent  to  an  ordinary  character,  my 
lord,  I  might  feel  forced  to  retire  with  this  answer ; 
but  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  love  your  country 
too  well  to  abandon  her  when  she  needs  your  known 
powers,  merely  because  you  feel  injured  by  indi* 
viduals,  who,  Lord  Castleton  himself  allows,  can- 
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not  compare  with  you, — ^forgive  me  if  I  endeavour 
to  combat  your  resolution." 

"  Well,  Sir,"  he  replied,  « to  shew  you  that  my 
conduct  proceeds  from  rational  determination,  and 
not  capricious  disgust,  I  am  ready  to  hear 
you." 

"  It  is  only  what  I  expected,  as  well  as  hoped,*' 
returned  I.  ^^  Your  lordship  mentioned  characters 
in  history  ungratefully  treated  by  their  country. 
Do  not  resemble  them  only  in  that.  Recollect  how 
they  stifled  their  resentments  when  their  country 
wanted  them.  You  have  yourself  shewn  me  an 
important  volume  of  examples  in  this  respect  (and 
I  opened  the  Plutarch  he  had  pointed  at).  Do 
not  refuse  to  be  the  Aristides,  and,  above  all,  the 
Camillus  of  that  book.  Their  banishment  did  not 
prevent  them  from  listening  to  the  voice  of  their 
rivals,  when  they  wanted  their  aid ;  or  from  de- 
livering their  native  land  from  the  evils  thiat  threat- 
ened it." 

"  Excellent,"  said  he,  with  a  sarcastic  air.  *^  You 
have  not,  I  see,  been  at  Oxford,  any  more  than  at 
Castleton's  right  hand,  for  nothing.  £now  then, 
were  the  Gaul  or  the  Persian  at  the  gates,  I  would, 
like  Camillus  or  Aristides,  arm  to  repel  them  : 
but  to  help  a  set  of  ordinary  pretenders  (you 
know  I  mean  not  Castleton),  merely  to  keep  offices 
with  which  they  have  no  business— <-too  jealous  to 
act  with  me,  too  weak  to  do  without  me — would 
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be  little  resembling  the  patriots  you  so  much  wish 
me  to  foUow.*" 

"  And  yet  your  lordship,"  returned  I,  "  reson- 
bles  Camillus  in  more  than  one  respect,  which  has 
perhaps  escaped  you.**^ 

"  I  understand  not  your  meaning,"  said  he,  with 
some  curiosity,  as  I  turned  over  Plutarch. 

"  Permit  me,"  I  replied,  having  found  the  pas- 
sage I  wanted,  **  to  read  the  following  account.  *  As 
he  (Camillus)  departed  from  the  city,  he  turned  to 
the  Capitol,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  prayed 
the  gods  that  if,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  but 
merely  through  the  malice  and  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  driven  into  banishment,  the  Romans 
might  quickly  have  cause  to  repent  of  it,  and  that 
all  mankind  might  visibly  perceive  that  they  needed 
his  assistance,  and  longed  for  his  return.' " 

With  all  his  resentments,  I  saw  this  did  not  dis- 
please Lord  Rochfort,  for,  laughing  at  the  compa- 
rison I  had  discovered, 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  he,  *'  I  cannot  but  com- 
pliment Lord  Castleton  upon  his  ambassador.  I 
should  only  be  glad  if  our  foreign  diplomacy  were 
as  well  filled  as  our  domestic.  It  would  be  hard 
now  if  such  adroitness  should  fail,  and  I  not  think 
myself  Camillus  after  all.  But  no  ;  as  the  Graul 
is  not  at  tlie  gate,  I  will  not  be  drawn  out  of  this 
retreat,  which  seems  now  as  strong  a  fortress 
against  English  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  lying 
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and  slandering,  treachery  and  ingratitude,  as  it 
formerly  was  against  Scotch  rapine  and  moss- 
trooping  insolence.  It  was  this  that  made  me  pre- 
fer it  to  the  silk  and  down  of  Beaulieu,  which  at- 
tracted many  a  rascal.  In  truth,  I  believe  I  was 
bom  two,  perhaps  three  centuries  too  late;  for  when 
I  first  arrived  here,  and  traversed  my  vast  and 
empty  hall,  and  beheld  my  ancestors^  helmets, 
crowned  with  pennons  waving  in  the  wind,  and 
read  under  them  how  many  had  been  sheriiFs  of  the 
county,  how  many  had  led  their  vassals  to  Scotland 
or  Wales,  how  many  to  Acquitaine,  I  felt  my  heart 
dilate,  and  fear  I  despised  myself  for  having  been 
bom  in  so  changed  a  time.  For,  instead  of  belong- 
ing to  a  band  of  warriors  (robbers  though  they 
might  be),  I  felt  I  was  now  making  one  of  a  nation 
of  pedlars,  governed  by  a  clique  of  men  only  fit 
to  be  gentlemen  ushers ;  and  I  paced  the  cold  floor 
of  the  apartment  which  contained  these  monuments 
of  former  importance,  with  my  disgust  at  the  world 
increased  a  hundred-fold.  I  shivered,  it  is  true,  in 
a  place  where  once  whole  trees  flamed  to  illumine 
and  warm  its  master  and  his  men ;  but  shivering 
one^s  self  was  better  than  warming  crowds  of  the 
ungrateful,  the  designing,  and  the  envious.  Here, 
said  I, 

*  Feel  I  but  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  difference  of  the  seasons.    As  the  icy  fong 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind> 
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Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
£*en  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile  and  say. 
These  are  no  flatterers.*" 

He  said  this  with  an  animation  which  shewed 
that,  for  the  moment,  at  least,  he  was  no  counter- 
feit, adding,  in  the  same  tone,  **  Why  should  I 
leave  it?  My  poor  ancestor,  Lord  Northumber- 
land, paid  a  severe  penalty  for  doing  so;  but 
though  one^s  head  is  safer  in  these  times,  we  are 
blessed  with  the  same  struggles  among  statesmen, 
the  same  intrigues,  and  the  same  treachery.  Look 
here,"  concluded  he,  pointing  to  Apemantus^s 
inscription — 

**  *  Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root'  ** 

In  this  humour,  I  found  it  in  vaiii  to  oppose 
him;  for  I  had  already  discovered,  in  my  com- 
merce with  the  worlds  that  opposition  to  a  favourite, 
though  perhaps  but  a  temporary  opinion,  only 
gives  it  strength,  and  so  I  held  my  peace. 

After  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  he  resumed  the 
talk. 

"  It  was  amusing,''  said  he,  "  after  my  first 
arrival  here,  to  observe  the  speculations  which 
were  hazarded  as  the  cause  of  my  retreat,  by  a 
set  of  blockheads,  who  knew  nothing  about  me, 
or  knaves,  who  were  paid  for  abusing  me.  One 
said  I  had  run  out  my  fortune,  and  had  come 
here  to  retrench ;  and  there  may  be  a  worse  cause 
assigned  than  that.     (Here  Lord  Rochfort  red- 
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dened  a  little,  as  if  not  liking  to  glance  at  sudi  a 
thing.)  Another  did  me  the  honour,  at  my  years, 
to  say  that  I  was  iperduemerU  epris  with  a  beantifal 
country  girl,  whom,  from  fear  of  rivals,  I  had 
immured  with  myself  in  this  old  castle,  and  nerer 
allowed  her  air  or  exercise,  except  upon  the  battle- 
ments. A  third  asserted  that  I  had  offended  the 
king,  by  turning  my  back  upon  him  in  the  closet, 
because  he  would  not  make  me  prime  minister ; 
and  the  writer  called  upon  all  loyal  subjects  to 
support  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  resenting  this  affiont. 
This  was  in  the  Duke  of  E/s  paper;  but  I  had 
ample  revenge  in  his  miserable  mismanagement  of 
his  department,  for  which  he  is  deservedly  cen- 
sured." 

^^  Your  lordship,^  observed  I,  <<  at  least  notes, 
and  is  interested  with  what  is  passing  in  the  world, 
although  so  far  retreated  fnxn  it.  May  we  not 
hope,  then,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  you  may 
be  willing  to  return  to  it  ?  " 

"  Never,"  returned  he,  **  while  that  world  is  what 
it  is.  My  intention,  as  my  wish,  is  to  live  and  die 
here." 

<*  Without  companions !  without  interests !  no 
pursuits  I  no  amusements  !  How  can  that  be,  with 
your  lordship^s  mind  ?  " 

*^  That  very  mind  is  your  answer.  As  to  com- 
panions, to  one  who  has  taken  a  true  measure  of 
the  world,  Belford,  mean  and  inconsiderable  as  it 
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is,  and  Berwick,  immersed  in  trade  and  herrings, 
aiFord  quite  as  much  companionship  (philosophically 
speaking)  as  London,  though  it  holds  its  head  so 
high.  All  are  rogues;  but  these  are  honester 
rogues  than  you  Londoners.  A  man  cannot  here 
so  well  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ;  he  lets 
you  detect  him  at  once.  Besides,  have  I  not  the 
sea  ?— enough  to  satisfy  any  lover  of  change." 

*'I  meant  not  to  speak  of  the  honesty  of  the 
natives,*^  said  I,  ^*  but  their  companionship :  and 
where,  among  them,  shall  we  find  a  companion  for 
Lord  Rochfort  ? "" 

^*  Very  fine,"  said  he,  assuming  an  air  almost 
stem ;  '*  but  what  right,  young  gentleman,  have 
you  to  think  you  can  cajole  me  with  such  gewgaw 
compliments  ?  Look  I  as  if  I  were  still  one  of  the 
fools  of  the  world,  snuffing  incense  from  the  rogues 
of  it  ?  or  as  if,  in  fact,  I  was  still  in  the  House  of 
Lords?  Observe  this  roupe:  does  it  look  like  a 
peer's  robe  ?  Observe  these  brogues :  do  they  be- 
long to  a  knight  of  the  carpet  ?  Handle  this  spade, 
it  raised  those  roots  (and  he  pointed  through  th^ 
window  at  the  garden)  :  does  it  give  you  reason  to 
think  I  am  one  of  the  blind  silk-worms  you  have 
left  ?  No;  I  may  be  a  worm ;  but  a  worm  is  an 
honest  crawler  of  the  earth,  and  not  easily  tempted 
from  his  hole  by  being  told  he  is  a  beauty .'" 

I  own  I  felt  abashed ;  for,  with  new  habits  and 
ideas,  he  had  either  learned,  or  invented,  a  new  Ian- 
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guage ;  one  which  certainly  did  not  encourage  an 
attempt  at  persuasion. 

Shewing,  perhaps,  my  sense  of  this,  he  added, 
with  a  sort  of  ironical  laugh,  **  Come,  I  think  I  am 
more  likely  to  convert  you,  than  you  me.  What  a 
triumph  to  philosophy,  if  the  ambassador  who 
came  to  tempt  the  hermit  back  again  to  court,  to 
dainty  dishes  and  silken  sheen,  should  himself  turn 
hermit, 

'  Drink  the  dear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  frieze.' 

Oh  f  it  would  be  divine  poetical  justice;  like  the 
prince  robbing  Falsta£P — *  Argument  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever.' 
AUonSj'  added  he,  still  laughing  most  compla- 
cently at  the  thought,  ^*  here  is  a  pen  and  ink  ;  sit 
down  and  write  to  Lord  Castleton,  one  of  my 
treatises  de  contemptu  mundi.  Tell  him  the  de- 
lights and  comforts,  but  above  all,  the  indepen- 
dence, of  a  border  castle.  Tell  him  that,  like 
Cicero,  I  count  the  waves  on  the  shore,  and  think  it 
gives  better  amusement  than  the  waves  he  is  forced 
to  watch  in  town.  Or  say  that,  like  Lselius  and 
Scipio,  1  make  ducks  and  drakes  with  pebbles — far 
better  than  making  them  with  guineas,  as  I  used 
to  do.  Acquaint  him  how  much  better  you  find 
it  to  dig  one*s  own  potatoes  without  an  opposition 
at  every  stroke,  than  to  keep  awake  one  night, 
for  fear  of  being  out-voted  the  next.   Come,  begin  ; 
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Pope  shall  supply  you  with  the  two  first  lines,  and 
you  will  then  go  glibly  on— » 

*  Awake,  my  Cattleton,  lesre  meaner  things 
To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings.* " 

Here,  still  laughing  at  his  own  wit,  he  presented 
me  with  a  pen  and  sheet  of  paper,  and  with  mock 
earnestness  desired  me  to  commence. 

I  own  I  felt  discomposed,  if  not  displeased,  but 
had  too  much  command  of  myself  to  shew  it.  I, 
however,  could  not  help  saying,  ^'  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  this  exile  has  not  deprived  your  lordship 
of  your  wit  and  merriment,  though  they  are  exhi* 
bited  at  the  expense  of  friends  who  honour  and 
love  you.  Lord  Castleton  does  not  so  exercise  his 
imagination,  but  laments  your  loss,  and  has  never 
ceased  to  do  so  since  your  retreat ;  laments  it,  not 
more  for  his  own  sake,  than  that  of  the  state.'' 

"  Which  I  am  supposed  unfit  to  direct,*'  inter- 
rupted the  marquess,  loftily. 

"  Not  by  Lord  Castleton,^  replied  I,  **  nor  by 
any  means  all  whom,  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
he  feels  forced  to  act  with.  But  at  least  what  he 
says  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  before  your  lordship 
dismisses  me  with  such  severe  banter." 

^'  And  what  says  his  sagacious  lordship  ?'^  asked 
Lord  Rochfort. 

**  Why,  that  to  fly  from  the  field  where  alone 
your  powers  can  be  shewn  is  not  the  way  to  prove 
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their  superiority,  so  as  to  nuke  dQ 

as  well  as  himself.     If  I  maj  jnmmmt  lo  add 

thing  of  my  own  to  this,  I  wdd  mk  kmic  to 

remind  you  of  the  manm  of 

ralists,  as  well  as  lawyers,  *  De 

€t  non  eansteniibus^  eadem  eai 

^'  There  may  be  something  in  that/*  add  he, 
quickly,  and  he  somewhat  changed.  Theny  aa  if 
soliloquising,  and  at  intenrals,  winch  I  did  not  like 
to  interrupt,  he  said,  in  a  lower  tooe,  ^  I  believe 
Castletcm  loves  me — is  honomafale  and  open — no 
tricks  or  backbiting — mudi  lespeded  by  die  king, 
though  not  perhaps  first  in  fitvoor— onght  to  be 
supported — ^yet  ridicukms  if ^* 

Here  he  made  a  full  stop^  which  lasted  ao  long 
that  I  could  not  help  asking,  ^  If  iHiat,  my  lord 
marquess  ?  Surdy  sudi  a  word  as  fidiculoos  can 
never  be  applied  to  any  thing  Lord  Rodifiart  coold 
do  which  he  felt  to  beright.^ 

'^  I  must  do  you  the  justice^"  said  he^  in  reply, 
^^  to  say  I  honour  the  temper  you  have  shewn 
under  taunts  which  I  had  no  right  to  indulge, 
whatever  my  determination;  ixafr  does  CastleCcm 
deserve  such  a  reception  of  his  frank  communica- 
tion. I  own,  too,  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  you 
last  observed ;  still  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  it  would  not  be  lost  upon  my 
ill-wishers,  if,  like  a  pouting  boy  or  girl,  I  appeared 
to  have  fled  away  only  to  be  brought  back.     This 
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shall  never  be  said— as  it  certainly  would  be  if  I 
returned,  and  the  cabinet  remained  the  same.  As 
a  sort  of  mexxo  iermine^  however,  and  to  shew  that 
I  wish  well  to  Lord  Castleton  personally,  I  will 
give  him  my  proxy,  which,  on  taking  leave  of 
politics,  as  I  intended,  for  ever,  I  declined  to  do  by 
anybody.  And,  in  doing  this,  let  me  tell  you  I 
make  a  considerable  advance ;  nor  would  I  do  it  if 
I  did  not  entirely  approve  the  measures  he  has  com^ 
municated  to  me." 

^  O !  my  lord,"  said  I,  ^'  pause  not  here ;  do 
not  a  good  thing  by  halves.  Your  superiority  to 
the  duke  is  so  acknowledged,  that  you  have  but  to 
appear,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  he  may  consent  to  take  a  high  court  office, 
which,  though  it  remove  him  from  the  government, 
will  bring  him  nearer  to  the  king.  This  wiQ  be 
more  agreeable  to  both,  and  thus  all  parties  will  be 
satisfied." 

"  If  I  thought  that,"  said  Lord  Rochfort 

^*  but,  then,  the  ridicule  •— " 

"  And  has  Lord  Rochfort,^  I  exclaimed,  **  so 
little  weight  in  the  country— -is  he  so  little  known 
in  the  world,  or  of  so  low  a  reputation,  as  to  fear 
ridicule,  which,  even  if  attempted,  he  would  shake 
off  as  a  dew-drop  from  a  lion's  mane  ?  It  is  for 
little  people  to  be  afraid  of  ridicule.^^ 

"  Upon  my  faith,"  replied  the  marquess,  '*  I 
must  repeat  my  felicitation  to  Lord  Castleton  upon 
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having  so  good  a  second ;  and  but  that  it  would 
spoil  your's,  to  come  to  me,  I  could  envy  him  his 
good  fortune  in  having  such  a  secretary." 

I  blushed  at  these  words,  not  certainly  alto- 
gether from  modesty,  for  they  kindled  ambitious 
hopes ;  and  ambitious  hopes,  and  some  others,  had 
been  always  so  united  in  me,  that  the  association, 
spite  of  all  that  had  occurred,  had  not  yet  been 
severed. 

At  that  instant  the  great  trumpet  at  the  gate 
sounded.  ^<  It  is  the  post,"  said  Lord  Rochfort, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

The  letters  were  brought  in.  One,  signed  Cas- 
tleton,  another  on  mourning  paper.  The  marquess 
begged  me  to  excuse  him,  and  was  leaving  the 
room ;  but  I  requested  leave  to  visit  the  garden, 
which  I  had  not  seen,  and  left  him  to  his  letters, 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  IMPORTANT  PROPO- 
SAL THE  MARCHESS  MADE  ME,  AND  MT  HOPE 
OF  OVERCOMING  HIS  SCRUPLES. 


This  strained  passion  dotfa  yon  wrong,  my  lord ; 
Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour. 

SHAKsrcAax.— 2  Heiay  IV. 

I  AM  absolutely  astonished  to  find  myself  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  volume  of  my  me- 
moirs, though  I  am  barely  entering  into  my  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  have  had  no  particular  adventures. 
Indeed,  with  the  Exception  of  being  knocked  on  the 
head  by  a  poacher,  and  advertised  in  the  Hue  and 
Cry  as  a  house-breaker,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  exhibited 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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myself  as  the  merest  common-place  person  that  ever 
attempted  auto-biography. 

And  yet  there  may  be  some  characters  traced, 
some  feelings  developed,  some  question  of  conse- 
quence to  our  nature  discussed,  ^rhich  may  be 
thought  interesting  by  those  who  can  understand 
them.  To  those  alone  I  write,  and  not  to  the 
thousand  insects  who  look  only  to  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  gilded  sunbeams  of  the  marvellous 
(whether  in  or  out  of  nature),  and  who  read  more 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking  than  to  cultivate 
thought. 

To  return  to  my  narration ;  the  garden  at  Bel- 
ford  Tower  little  deserved  its  name,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  our  southern  ideas.  The  culinary  herbs 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  rough  northern  dinner  of 
bannocks  and  kail  were  all  of  which  it  seemed 
ambitious.  The  notion  that  there  were  such  things 
as  flowers  seemed  never  to  have  been  entertained ; 
and,  as  it  was  spacious,  stretching  round  three  sides 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stood,  some  large 
intervals  between  the  beds  were  filled  with  oats, 
which  were  very  flourishing. 

The  contrast  between  this  and  the  Northamp 
tonshire  gardens,  so  praised  by  Mr.  Simcoe,  only 
proved  still  more  the  determined  change  of  humour 
which  his  disgusts  had  eflected  in  the  mind  of  its 
possessor.    A  few  stunted  apple  trees  languished 
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amid  some  yews ;  which  last,  however,  were  wide- 
spreading,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  years  old. 
These  were,  seemingly,  the  only  signs  that  orna- 
ment or  shelter  had  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
former  owners  of  the  castle. 

One,  and  one  only,  interesting  object  presented 
itself,  in  what  I  took  for  the  remains  of  a  stone-n 
quarry,  but  which  had  formerly  been  an  oratory,, 
half  hid  by  two  large  yews,  and  constructed  of  rock 
and  pebbles  from  the  searshore.  It  was  kept  in 
tolerable  preservation,  for  the  sake,  as  I  after-i 
wards  learned,  of  an  inscription  on  a  slate  tablet, 
supposed  to  have  been  engraved  for  that  Earl  of 
Northumberland  of  whom,  as  having  lost  his  head 
for  the  sake  of  Queen  Mary  and  Popery,  mention 
has  been  made  already.  It  must  have  been  com- 
posed  just  before  he  felt  forced  to  leave  this  retreat 
for  a  still  more  dangerous  one  among  the  Scottish 
borderers,  who  betrayed  him.     It  ran  thus : 

"  How  long  shall  fortune  fail  me  nowe. 
And  harrowe  me  with  fear  and  dreede  ? 
How  long  shall  I  in  vale  abide, 
In  misery  my  life  to  lead  ? 

"  To  fall  fra  bliss,  alas !  the  while, 
It  was  my  sair  and  heavye  lott ; 
And  I  must  leave  my  native  land, 
And  I  must  live  a  man  forgot"* 

While  this  engaged  me,   a  proper  pendant,  I 

*  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  ballad.  "  Northumberland 
betrayed  by  D(nigla8.**^-Percy,  1.  220. 

b2 
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thought,  for  Apemantuft'*8  Grace  (both  of  them 
seeming  so  apposite  to  the  present  condition  and 
humour  of  the  marquess),  Mr.  Simcoe  brought  his 
IcHtl^s  compliments  and  request  to  see  me,  as  he  was 
afraid,  with  his  gout,  of  the  damp  of  the  garden. 

I  found  him  still  in  the  dining-room,  which  in- 
deed, and  his  bed-chamber,  were  the  only  rooms  in. 
the  castle  fit  for  a  Christian  to  live  in,  and  only 
filled  me  with  wonder  that  he  should  have  remained 
in  them  so  long  (nearly  seven  months)  without 
flinching. 

He  seemed  in  deep  reflection  when  I  came  in, 
with  both  his  letters  open  on  the  table. 

**  I  know  not,"  said  he,  "  whether  these  will  assist 
your  object  of  calling  me  back  to  the  world,  but 
they  shew  me  (I  do  not  thank  them  for  it)  that  I 
have  still  some  business  in  it  which  I  cannot 
neglect.  Fray  heaven  it  take  me  not  away.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Courtall,  my  member  {my  member,  ob- 
serve), who  did  not  choose  either  to  follow  my  lead 
or  to  vacate  (no  doubt  for  conscience'  sake),  is  gone 
to  get  his  reward.  He  is  dead,  and  a  new  writ 
must  be  moved  without  delay.  Lord  Castleton 
presses  me  for  a  nomination ;  which,  little  dreaming 
I  should  again  care  for  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give. 
Yet  if  I  don't,  and  immediately  too,  or  perhaps  go 
myself  to  oppose  an  opposition,  I  may  lose  this 
precious  bubble,  and  then ^ 

Here  be  paused. 
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I  wait  your  lordship's  meaning,"  said  !• 

**  Why,  then,  my  Lord  Castleton,  or  my  lord 
anybody,  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  send  their 
secretaries  after  me— that  is  all/' 

I  immediately  combated  this,  by  shewing  him 
(in  which  I  was  most  sincere)  that  the  wish  for 
him  was  personal,  and  not  for  his  parliamentary 
interest ;  which  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  his 
friends  had  supported  the  government,  though  he 
had  retired. 

"  You  are  armed,  I  see,  at  all  points,'*  he  ob- 
served, "  and  no  time  must  be  lost,  for  the  post 
starts  in  two  hours,  and  if  I  were  to  go  up  myself, 
which  I  could  not  if  I  would,  and  would  not  if  I 
could,  I  should  be  too  late,  with  this  gout  hanging 
about  me. — Even  this,'*  continued  he,  "  seems  to 
have  fallen  out  on  purpose  to  vex  me,  for  you  see 
I  cannot  hold  a  pen." 

On  this,  I  ventured  to  say  that  if  he  would  for- 
give the  presumption,  which  I  only  entertained 
from  his  having  promised  me  the  honour  of  his  con- 
fidence, I  should  be  happy  to  take  down  his  an- 
swer from  his  own  dictation. 

His  answer  astounded  as  well  as  affected  me. 

**  You  say  well,"  said  he ;  "  and  it  will  be  con- 
venient, and  the  less  liable  to  objection ;  because, 
AS  I  must  give  a  name,  I  know  no  one  at  this  mo^ 
ment  which  I  would  sooner  adopt  than  your  own. 
The  experience  I  have  had  of  all  others  effectually 
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preyents  me  from  thinking  of  the  hacks  of  the 
world.  You  at  least  seem  virgin,  and  of  your  fit- 
ness this  very  visit  leaves  me  without  a  doubt.^ 

I  was  penetrated  and  overpowered;  knew  not 
how  to  answer,  still  less  what  to  decide.  So  many 
things  to  consider— my  own  prospects— my  situa- 
tion with  Lord  Castleton— Lord  Castleton  bimsdf. 

^^  Come,^  said  the  marquess,  seeing  me  embar- 
rassed, **  decide,  for,  as  I  tell  you,  no  time  must  be 
lost." 

**  Of  that  I  am  aware,"  returned  I,  ''  but  your 
lordship  must  give  me  leaveto  collect  my  ideas,  which 
are  all  scattered ;  first,  by  this  most  extraordinary 
mark  of  favour,  for  which  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
^you ;  but  next  (to  say  nothing  of  my  ignorance  of 
my  own  fitness),  the  absolute  necessity  of  knowing 
the  sentiments  of  Lord  Castleton,  to  whom  I  be- 
long—^more  especially  as  your  Icnrdship  has  not 
signified  your  decision  on  his  offers,  nor  in  what 
light,  politically,  you  regard  his  application.  Ig- 
norant of  what  answer  I  am  to  take  back,  will  it  be 
justifiable  in  me,  who  am  m  his  service  and  devoted 
to  his  politics,  to  appear  to  have  even  listened  to 
the  proposal  (howeva*  honourable  and  undeserved) 
of  one  who  is  at  least  not  yet  identified  with  him 
in  his  plan  of  action  ?" 

"  Fairly  answered,"  said  he ;  "  and  only  confirms 

•the  opinion  I  just  now  expressed,  that  you  w^re 

virgin  in  the  world.     To  relieve  yeu,  therefore  (to 
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say  nothing  of  saving  the  post),  you  shall  give  your 
name  only  conditionally;  and  if  Lord  Castleton 
objects,  you  shall  vacate.  Not  only  this,  but,  if  he 
approves  and  you  remain  permanently  in,  I  absolve 
you  from  all  obligation,  which,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
you  might  think  yourself  under,  to  follow  my  lead 
instead  of  Lord  Castleton's.  Indeed,  I  begin  to 
think  I  am  scarcely  separated  from  him  in  any  of 
,  his  views ;  and  though  my  personal  objections  to 
unite  with  his  government,  in  form,  remain  where 
tbey  were,  yet  upon  the  particular  measure  he 
refers  to  me,  I  should  have  but  one  objection  to 
make  against  it,  besides  the  long  journey,  in  my 
state  of  health,  that  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
4ne  to  support  it."  • 

I  felt  myself  leap  for  joy  at  the  mere  prospect  of 
■this,  and  eagerly  asked  what  was  his  one  objection  .'^ 

"  The  fear  of  the  world,''  answered  he ;  "  not, 
as  from  your  countenance  you  perhaps  think,  that 
it  should  reconcile  me  to  it,  but  that  I  should  hate 
it  more.  God  knows  I  hate  it  enough,  and  retain 
such  people  as  Parrot  and  Juniper,  whom  I  see 
there,  climbing  the  hill,  merely  to  have  something 
to  laugh  at,  and  keep  me,  by  that  semblance  of 
cheerfulness,  from  turning  an  absolute  savage*  By 
the  way,  their  visit  is  extremely  mal  d  propos^  and 
I'll  wager  that  fellow  Parrot,  who  is  as  inquisitive 
.and  gossipping  as  a  village  barber,  has  heard  you 
ve  here^  md  will  never  rest  till  he  finds  out  why.*' 
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Here  I  thought  it  but  just  to  my  old  acquaint- 
ance to  inform  his  patron  of  my  having  met  him 
at  Alnwick,  if  only  to  account  for  his  knowledge 
that  I  was  here. 

"  JtrimpoTte^  said  the  marquess ;  "  he  has  no 
business  to  be  here  except  by  appointment ;  he  has 
presumed,  too,  of  late,  more  upon  the  necessity  I 
have  for  him  in  business  than  I  choose,  and  must 
have  a  rap  of  the  knuckles.^ 

^*  May  I  ask  the  character  of  his  companion," 
said  I,  *^  whoip  he  represented  as  so  greatly  infe- 
rior, that  he  said,  nothing  but  yourlordship^s  want 
of  society  could  make  you  tolerate  him  ?^ 

<*  He  is  an  impudent  hound,^  replied  Lord 
Rochfort,  ^^  for,  of  the  two,  Juniper  is  far  the  supe- 
rior in  real  sense,  though  coarse  and  abrupt  in 
manner,  more  especially  towards  the  lawyer  him- 
self, and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thinks  be 
has  most  shewn  his  superiority.  It  diverts  me  to 
set  one  against  the  other ;  and  would  now,  but  that 
we  are  better  employed.  Both  are  vulgar — both 
parasites ;  Parrot  tries  to  disguise — Juniper  does 
not  conceal  it ;  Parrot  thinks  himself  a  gentleman 
— Juniper  knows  he  is  but  a  ganger.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  subject,  I  own  that  one  objection  I 
have  to  the  world  is  the  fear  I  have  of  hating  it 
more  even  than  I  do." 

"  Fear  not,  my  lord,"  I  replied ;  "  for  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  these  thoughts  are  not  really 
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deserved.  The  court,  I  allow^  has  treated  you  ill, 
but  you  are  too  good  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  court 
on  the  world  at  large.  Return  to  it,  and  it  will  do 
you  justice." 

'^  Let  us  first  see  what  Don  Castleton  will  say 
to  our  letters,"  replied  he,  "  which  you  must  now 
lose  no  time  in  writing." 

This  was  true ;  so  at  his  dictation  I  wrote  with 
hurried  feelings  a  paragraph  on  myself,  as  the 
ground  of  his  wish  for  me  to  succeed  Mr.  Courtall ; 
and  a  long  letter  of  my  own,  being  a  sort  of  jour- 
nal of  all  that  had  occurred  since  I  had  been  at  the 
castle,  and  in  particular  the  whole  of  my  conversar 
tion  with  the  marquess,  in  all  its  bearings,  on  the 
subject  of  his  return. 

Long  before  I  had  done,  the  auxiliaries,  Parrot 
and  Juniper,  had  applied  to  the  gate  trumpet  for 
admittance,  and  were  told  by  a  message,  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  through  Simcoe,  to  employ  them- 
selves in  the  garden  till  my  lord  had  finished  the 
business  he  was  upon. 

Juniper  obeyed  by  reposing  himself  in  Simcoe's 
room;  Parrot,  disdaining  such  abasement,  de- 
manded the  last  newspaper,  with  which  he  amused 
himself  on  the  parapet  of  the  castle  wall  overlook- 
ing the  German  Sea. 


b3 
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CHAPTER  II. 


OF  THE  STBAXGE  COMPANIONS  THE  MABaUESS 
HAD  CHOSEN  IN  HIS  BETIREMENT,  AND  THE 
THB ALDOM  OF  SUPERIORS  WHO  HAVE  INTRUSTED 
SECRETS    TO   INFERIORS. 


Because  that  I  familiarly,  sometimes. 

Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 

And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 

When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 

But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 

SuAxsPEARE. — Cometfy  of  Errors. 

On  the  admission  of  the  illustrious  associates, 
SO  important  to  his  happiness,  that,  as  Parrot  had 
told  me.  Lord  Rochfort  could  not  do  without  them, 
I  was  curious  (especially  after  what  the  marquess 
had  said  of  them)  to  mark  their  reception. 

My  fellow-student  exhibited  himself  very  frankly 
as  the  enfant  de  famille  of  the  place — rather, 
perhaps,  I  might  say,  the  major-domo,  prime  minis- 
ter, confidant,  and  groom  of  the  chambers  ;  in  one 
word — factotum. 
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The  consciousness  of  this  made  him  but  ill  bear 
the  dishcnsouriDg  stigma  conveyed  to  him  through 
Simcoe,  in  the  prohibition  to  enter  till  his  diief 
sent  for  him.  This  I  could  see  had  affected  him 
not  a  little  when  he  joined  us,  to  which  I  also  saw 
that  my  presence  had  not  a  little  contributed. 

Our  equality  at  Queen'^s  would  not  allow  him  to 
brook  what  he  held  to  be  an  indignity,  which  he 
seemed  resolved  to  make  up  for  by  a  more  than 
usual  familiarity  as  to  the  ways  and  routine  of  the 
castle,  and  in  his  behaviour  to  the  lord  of  it. 

To  this  the  shrewd  gauger  was  a  most  marked 
contrast.  Like  Sir  Pertinax,  be  seemed  not  able  to 
stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  the  great  man,  but 
bowed  at  every  word  and  every  look;  and  '*  my 
lord  marquess,"  and  "  your  lordship,"  was  never  off 
his  tongue.  The  tyranny,  however,  with  which  the 
■lawyer  pretended  to  treat  him,  sharpened  by  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  when  he  most  wished  to 
shine,  was ,  evidently  resented  by  the  gauger,  who 
seemed  only  lying  by  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
himself.  He  chuckled,  therefore,  at  the  marquess'^s 
answer  to  Parrot's  first  address  to  him. 

That  glib  gentleman,  assuming  an  ease  and  fami- 
liarity which  surprised  me  the  more  because  it  was 
clearly  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  noble  lord  he 
addressed,  accosted  him  thus  :— 

^^  Having  heard  Mr.  Clifford  was  here,  and 
knowing  how  out  of  humour  you  are  with  unex- 
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pected  intruders,  I  thought  you  might  want  a  little 
assistance  in  receiving  him,  so  Juniper  and  I 
came  up——" 

"  To  restore  my  good  humour,  I  suppose,^  said 
Lord  Rochfort,  drily.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  am  in- 
finitely obliged  by  your  protection  of  me." 

"  There  now,'^  said  the  gauger,  "  I  telled  you 
how  it  would  be ;  you  see  my  lord  marquess  did 
not  want  none  of  your  help,  and  would  rather 
have  your  room  nor  your  company,  especially 
as  he  have  got  a  real  gentleman  with  him  on 
business." 

Real  gentleman !  you  booby,"  replied  Parrot ; 

why,  I  thought,  on  account  of  that  very  gentle- 
man, I  might  be  of  the  more  use,  because  Mr.  Clif- 
ford and  I  were  fellow-students  at  Oxford;  and 
it^s  always  pleasant  to  break  formality  by  the  mu* 
tual  knowledge  people  have  T)f  one  another^s  his- 
tory and  habits,  to  say  nothing  of  old  stories,  jokes, 
and  witticisms." 

"  Of  the  value  of  which,"  said  Lord  Rochfort, 
still  more  drily,  *^  from  the  brilliant  specimens  I 
have  long  had  of  them,  and  particularly  at  this  mo- 
ment, it  is  impossible  to  doubt."" 

At  this  the  gauger,  who  at  least  had  wit  enough 
to  see  when  wit  could,  or  could  not,  be  endured, 
seeing  Parrot  about  to  reply,  pulled  him  by  the 
coat  skirts,  and  in  a  not  low  whisper  said,  ^^  Coom, 
Parrot,  doanty  be  so  fond  of  talking,  and  shewing 
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thy  parts ;  dost  not  see  his  lordship  be  busy,  and 
don^t  want  us  this  morning  P  I  telled  thee  so,  but 
thee  would  not  believe  me.  Coom,  let  us  make  our 
boo,  and  be  ganging." 

"  Why,  the  business  between  Mr.  Clifford  and 
me,''  observed  the  marquess,  "  is  certainly  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  require  no  addition  from  the 
wit  of  a  Belford  attorney.  I  am  sorry,  therefore 
(though  ineffably  grateful),  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  to  assist  my  inexperience  in  receiving 
company.*' 

"  I  am  sure  your  lordship  knows,"  replied  Par- 
rot, somewhat,  but  not  much,  abashed,  ^^  that  I 
can  never  think  it  trouble  to  be  of  use  to  my 
friends," 

*^  I  am  sure  of  it,"  returned  the  marquess,  in  the 
same  dry  tone ;  ^^  for  I  am,  and  always  shall  be, 
ready  to  confess,  that  even  without  a  fee,  ^  if  you 
were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  you  could  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  bestow  it  all  on  my  lordship.' " 

**  By  dad,  you  had  it  there,"  said  Juniper,  gig- 
gling, and  bowing  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  who 
could  not  help  laughing  outright,  in  which  I  could 
as  little  help  joining. 

^^  I  beg  pardon,"  at  last  said  the  lawyer ;  ^^  I 
only  thought,  hearing  that  Mr.  Clifford  had  come 
upon  business,  that,  as  your  lordship's  attorney,  I 
might  be  wanted ;  so  here  I  am." 

"  I  thank  you  most  profoundly,"  returned  the 
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marquess ;  **  and  yet  think  I  could  be  well  content 
*  to  be  my  own  attorney  in  this  case/  ^ 

*^  Ah  f  now  I  see  you  are  at  your  quotatimis 
again,^  replied  Parrot,  "  and  you  know  I  never 
can  stand  you  there." 

**  Nor  anywhere  else,^  interrupted  the  gauger, 
**  for  all  that  you  may  think." 

*•  My  lord  does  not  want  you  for  a  second,"  said 
Parrot,  peevishly. 

**  Not  against  thee,  certainly,"  replied  Juniper. 

*^  His  lordship  knows  how  to  distinguish  between 
us,"  rejoined  the  attorney,  with  an  air  of  contempt ; 
*^  and,  at  any  rate,  is  sure  of  my  readiness,  on  ail 
occasions,  to  take  his  commands/^ 

"  No  doubt ;  no  doubt ;  and  charge  them  after- 
wards in  your  bill,"  said  the  gauger — "  He !  He !" 

Lord  Rochfort,  though  amused  almost  to  laugh- 
ing at  these  hits  of  the  gauger,  thought  it  necessary 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  man  of  law,  against 
the  man  of  gin,  though  he  did  not  much  relieve 
him  when  he  observed, 

**  My  g6od  Parrot,  you  are  the  most  obliging  of 
talking  birds." 

At  which  Juniper  giggled  aloud,  and,  bowing 
again  and  again  to  the  marquess,  exclaimed, 

"  Now  that^s  so  good  of  your  lordship.  Yes ; 
certainly  a  Parrot  be  a  talking  bird.^ 

Parrot,  though  furious  with  his  companion,  be- 
came almost  disconcerted,  and  again  said  he  only 
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came  in  his  capacity  of  attorney,  in  wUdi,  he 
added  significantly,  and  as  I  thought,  malidonaly^ 
^'  Your  lordship  has  at  least  found  me  asefkd  at 
Newcastle,  where  you  soit  me  three  days  ago,  and 
whence  I  only  returned  last  night,  with  the  an- 
swers from  Messieurs  Surtees — ^which,  fay  the  way, 
I  ou^t  to  have  rqiorted  at  first— -that  they  (here 
he  affected  to  whisper  Lord  Rodifort)  could  not 
honour  any  more  of  your ^ 

^'  Impertinent  blockhead,"  cried  the  marquess,  in 
a  sudden  rage,  and  stopping  him  ;  ^  is  this  impu- 
dence possible  ?  You  say  you  are  my  attorney — ^you 
are  much  £tter  to  be  the  town  crier.  I  dismiss  you 
from  my  service  and  concerns.  Go,  and  return  no 
more." 

^^  As  you  please,  my  lord,*"  replied  the  lawyer, 
who  felt  that  he  had  the  best  house  in  Belfcwd,  and 
nobody  to  compete  with  him — ^  as  you  please,^  said 
he,  summoning  up  his  courage,  which  had  been  a 
little  disconcerted  at  my  presence,  *^  and  when  I 
send  in  nay  biD,  I  hope ^" 

^*  Impudent  cur,  depart  this  instant,^  cried  the 
marquess,  in  a  fit  of  passion  which  I  did  not  think 
could  belong  to  him. 

**  I  telled  you  how  it  would  be,"  said  the  gauger, 
softly  changing  his  tones  as  they  both  left  the 
room. 

**Is  not  this  intolerable?"  exclaimed  Lord 
Rochfort,  when  they  were  gone.     ^<  To  be  bearded 
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by  such  a  reptile,  an  idiot,  unworthy  to  be  trusted, 
though  in  a  profession  requiring  all  trust.  His 
insolence,  I  fear,  has  made  me  forget  myself.  I  have 
to  beg  your  pardon  and  my  own.  But  you  know 
not,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  the  curse  it  is  to  be  forced  to 
rely  on  such  base  minds,  whether  as  confidants  in 
business,  or  companions.  How  have  I  been  mis- 
taken in  supposing  they  would  amuse  my  retire- 
ment !  No  ;  I  retract  all  I  have  said  of  the  merits 
of  my  associates,  and  the  preference  I  persuaded 
myself  to  shew  them.  It  has  almost  tempted  me  to 
return  with  you  to  the  world,  and  even  to  court  it, 
though  I  have  called  myself  le  courtiaan  detrompe 
du  monde." 

I  hailed  this  confession  as  a  good  augury  of  suc- 
cess for  my  mission,  and  told  him  so  ;  adding  my 
astonishment  at  the  companions  he  had  conde- 
scended to  adopt  in  exchange  for  those  he  had  repu- 
diated, who,  if  not  more  honest  or  less  selfish,  had 
at  least  better  manners. 

^'  The  sauciness,  mixed  with  submission,  of  Juni- 
per did  not,"  said  I,  <^  surprise  me ;  but  I  own  I 
was  shocked  at  the  familiarity  you  permitted  in 
that  forward  and  conceited  fellow-student  of  mine.'' 

"  I  have  confessed,^'  said  Lord  Rochfort,  **  that 
it  was  my  own  fault ;  nor  shall  it  occur  again. 
Yet  what  am  I  to  do?  I  have  neglected  every 
one  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman  who  has  called 
upon  me  in  this  Siberia,  meaning  to  put  up,  and 
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indeed  to  identify  myself,  with  the  natlTes.  But  I 
begin  to  believe,  though  I  scarcely  own  it  to 
myself,  that  I  am  not  made  for  Kamtschatka.^ 

^^Your  lordship  is  made  only  for  the  wwld,^ 
answered  I,  ^^  and  ought  immediately  to  return  to 
it,  if  only  to  shake  off  the  impertinence  of  such  a 
troublesome  coxcomb  as  Parrot,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  unworthiness  as  to  trust." 

^^  You  say  true,"  answered  the  marquess,  <<  and 
I  will  think  of  it." 

He  then  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  which,  not 
being  convenient  to  indulge  in  ccmipany,  he  with- 
drew to  his  chamber  above  stairs,  which  I  heard 
him  pacing  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when 
1  suppose  he  sat  down,  as  it  ceased. 

It  was  something  gained  to  have  induced  him 
even  to  think  of  abandoning  his  retreat ;  though  I 
was  forced  to  confess  that  what  Lord  Castleton's 
proposals,  backed  by  my  fine  arguments,  could  not 
effectually  produce,  was  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  piece  of  impertinence  from  a  pragmatical  cox- 
comb whom  he  despised.  In  this  he  reminded  me 
of  a  trait  in  the  life  of  Lord  Buckhurst,  first  Earl 
of  Dorset,  who,  being  idle  and  extravagant,  and 
forced  to  borrow  money  of  a  scrivener,  was  so  dis- 
gusted and  indignant  at  being  kept  by  him  waiting 
too  long  before  he  would  see  him,  that  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  that  thraldom  by  taking  to  business, 
which  he  did  so  effectually,  that,  being  very  able. 
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he  succeeded  Burleigh  as  lard  treasurer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

I  longed,  but  dared  not,  to  bring  this  anecdote 
before  Lord  Rochfort*  He,  however,  seemed  to 
follow  Lord  Buckhurst's  example  without  knowing 
the  story. 

**  This  fellow,"  said  he,  upon  rejoining  me,  "pre- 
sumes to  be  offensive,  on  the  strength  of  knowing 
some  of  my  affairs,  and  my  having  employed  him 
in  pecuniary  negotiations.  But  of  all  dep^idencies, 
deliver  me  from  that  of  being  in  the  power  of 
Tulgar  minds,  who  think  they  have  a  secret  which 
you  wish  to  conceal.  The  scoundrel  shall  be  dis- 
appointed, for  I  will  myself  discover  it.  I  will 
allow  the  world  to  know,  if  it  pleases,  that  I  am 
embarrassed.  If  nothing  else,  my  seclusion  in  this 
old  tower,  and  this  frugal' life,  have  taught  me  that 
gold  is  not  necessary  for  happiness,  as  gold  itself 
had  shewed  me  before  that  it  could  not  command 
success  in  our  wishes.  Could  I  therefore  with  this 
Bpade  discover  a  hidden  treasure,  like  the  real 
Timon  whom  Castleton  says  I  imitate,  I  would  say 

with  him, 

'  Come,  damned  earth, 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  putt*st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature.' 

In  fact,  I  would  bury  it  again,  for  fear  it  should 
tempt  me  again  to  rebel  against  its  true  uses.^ 
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For  this  I  honoured  him,  and  ventured  to  set 
before  him  how  much  better  it  was  to  employ  his 
talents  in  serving  the  state,  even  though  every 
thing  might  not  go  according  to  his  wishes,  than 
abandoning  the  world,  as  he  had  done,  to  be  af- 
fronted by  such  a  coxcomb  as  Parrot. 

As  I  was  apologizing  for  this  liberty,  which  I 
really  fdt  to  be  too  great,  he  stopped  me,  and, 
yrith  much  kindness  of  manner,  told  me  he  was 
only  the  more  obliged  to  me. 

"  No,**  said  he ;  "  having  recovered  my  senses, 
such  a  representation  ought  to  be  the  reverse  of 
offensive,  from  you,  however  lowering  the  behar 
viour  of  the  fool  who  has  left  us.  But  I  really  beg 
for  time  to  look  about  me,  for  I  feel  I  have  a  num. 
ber  of  crude  notions  that  want  setting  in  order. 
Do  me  the  favour,  therefore,  to  leave  me  to  myself 
till  dinner-time,  and  meanwhile  Simcoe  shall  shew 
you  the  way  to  the  sea-shore,  where  the  waves  will 
afford  you  room  for  meditation,  with  your  mind, 
by  no  means  unproductive.     Till  then,  adieu." 

At  this,  delivering  me  over  to  the  attentions 
of  Simcoe,  whom  he  summoned  by  a  bell  which 
generally  stood  on  the  table,  I  left  him,  under  the 
charge  of  that  civil  domestic,  hoping  on  my  return 
to  find  his  reflections  had  turned  to  profit. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


GBEAT  THINGS  FROM  SMALL  CAUSES. — THE  EF- 
FECTS OF  VULOAR  IMFERTINENCE  ON  A  HI6U 
MIND. —  THE  MARQUESS  YIELDS  TO  PERSUASION, 

OF  WHICH  I  REAP  THE  BENEFIT. 1  RETURN  TO 

LONDON,  WHERE,  WITH  MORE  AND  MORE  PROS- 
PECT OF  ADVANCEMENT,  I  AM  ONLY  MORE 
DESPONDING  ON   THE    SUBJECT   OF    BERTHA. 


What  your  wisdom  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools 
have  brought  to  light. 

Shakspsarx.  ^itfiicA  Ado  about  Nothing » 


Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

As  You  Like  It. 

After  we  had  passed  the  sort  of  esplanade 
that  lies  before  Belford  Tower,  I  began  to  explore, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  faithful  Simcoe,  a  wind- 
ing path,  changing  often  into  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
leading  to  the  sea. 

During  the  descent,  it  was  evident  that  my 
guide  paused  at  particular  turnings,  in  the  hope  of 
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gaining  information  respecting  the  recent  interview 
between  his  lord  and  the  worthies  who  had  just 
made  their  exit.  ^^  I  never  knew  my  lord  so  loud 
in  all  his  life,"  said  Mr.  Simcoe. 

Finding  this  produced  no  comment,  at  another 
resting  place,  he  said  he  feared  ^that  something 
very  queer  had  happened;  for  Mr.  Juniper  had 
pressed  his  hand,  much  affected,  and  said,  ^^  *  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Simcoe,  I  shall  never  drink  a  glass  of 
your  warm  punch  in  your  warm  room  again.^ 
Something  extraordinary  must  have  happened,^ 
continued  the  butler,  ^^for  this  to  be;  but  pro- 
vided it  takes  my  lord  to  town,  or  even  only  to 
Beaulieu,  I  shall  not  care.  May  I  be  so  bold,  Sir, 
as  to  ask  what  happened?  for  lawyer  Parrot 
seemed  on  excessive  high  ropes^  and  swore  that  my 
lord  would  repent  the  affront  he  had  put  upon  him 
the  longest  day  he  had  to  live.  If  not  too  free. 
Sir,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  what  was  the 
affront  P  for  though  I  have  ktiown  my  lord,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  life,  knock  a  man 
down  when  in  a  passion,  I  never  knew  him  affront 
any  person  whatever." 

"  His  lordship,"  said  I,  "  certainly  did  not  give 
this  proof  to  Mr.  Parrot  of  abstaining  from  affront- 
ing him ;  but  he  dismissed  him  from  his  service, 
not  more  gently  than  he  deserved." 

"  I  dare  say,*'  returned  the  butler ;  "  for  though 
Mr.  Parrot  carries  himself  civil  enough  towards 
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U8,  I  have  known  him  very  peart  in  speaking  of 
and  to  his  shooperiors,  which  I  tell  him  is  always 
wrong,  especially  as  he  lives  by  them.  In  this 
case,  too,  if  he  has  talked  to  my  lord'*s  face  what 
he  has  sometimes  said  of  him  behind  his  back,  he 
deserves  hanging ;  for  my  lord,  though  not  so  rich 
as  he  was,  is  still  as  generous  as  a  prince.  Morels 
the  pity ;  as,  far  from  thanking  him,  such  people 
as  Parrot,  while  they  pocket  his  money,  say  it  is 
all  to  shew  off  as  it  were,  and  make  the  world 
think  he  is  not  ruined,  when  he  is ;  God  forbid ! 
I  suppose,  however,  from  what  has  passed,  we  shall 
never  see  Mr.  Parrot  again.'' 

^<  I  suppose  so,"  replied  I ;  and  having  by  this 
time  reached  the  strand,  on  which  a  fine  rough 
flood  tide  was  foaming  in  billows,  I  allowed  Mr. 
Simcoe  to  climb  home  again,  meditating  on  his 
way  the  important  news  I  had  communicated  to 
him,  while  the  sea  roared  me  into  a  sort  of  solemnity 
of  thought. 

For  my  own  part,  though  there  was  nothing 
but  what  was  perfectly  respectful  to  his  master 
in  what  Simcoe  had  said,  I  did  not  approve  his 
allowing  himself  to  talk  of  him  as  he  did  to  me, 
a  comparative  stranger ;  and,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  vulgar  Parrot,  which  made  me  recollect  the 
maxim  of  that  accomplished  woman.  Lady  Hun- 
gerford,  that  all  vulgarity  had  something  selfish  in 
it,  I  made  a  resolution  for  my  future  guidance, 
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never  to  put  mysdf  in  the  power  of  an  inferior, 
whether  in  station  or  mind,  or  trust  him  with  any- 
thing I  wished  not  to  have  published  to  the 
world. 

These  thoughts  and  some  others,  which  seldom 
left  me,  occupied  my  solitary  walk  on  the  solitary 
strand  that  led  to  Belford.  The  others  may  be 
guessed ;  for  I  had  counted  upon  receiving  that 
morning,  in  a  letter  from  Granville  (which  never 
came),  an  answer  to  mine  from  York,  requesting 
information  on  the  mysterious  visit  by  Prince 
Adolphus  to  Foljambe  Park. 

All  thought,  however,  was  at  length  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent  billows,  white 
with  foam,  and  thundering  as  they  approached 
nearer  and  nearer,  devouring,  as  it  were,  the  strand 
on  which  I  stood,  and  covering  me  at  times  with 
their  spray.  They  seemed  the  stupendous  majesty 
of  nature  (for  it  had  begun  almost  to  blow  a  storm), 
and  aigaged  me  till  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the 
castle,  floating  upon  the  wind,  told  me  the  hour  of 
dinner  was  near.  This,  in  conformity  with  Lord 
Rochfort's  new  habits,  was  three  o'clock ;  and  I 
made  haste  to  rejoin  him,  not  a  little  anxious  to 
know  the  result  oC  his  self-examination.  As  the 
dinner  was,  however,  going  on  the  table,  this  could 
not  be  till  that  repast  was  concluded ;  which,  being 
little  like  the  London  banquets  where  I  had  for- 
merly  met  him,  did  not  take  long. 
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Though  we  sat  in  full  view  of  Apemantus  s 
Grace,  our  dinner  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
roots,  as  Apemantus  recommended.  The  fisheries 
on  the  coast  supplied  the  freshest  herrings ;  Ber- 
wick sent  exquisite  kipper  ;*  and  the  moors^  which 
looked  so  bleak  and  dreary,  besides  well-flavoured 
mutton,  gave  us  excellent  and  savoury  wild  fowl. 
The  cellars  also  in  Grosvenor  Square  had  not  been 
permitted  to  retain  the  whole  of  their  treasures. 

When  I  complimented  my  noble  host  upon  all 
this,  he  said,  ^*  Though  I  fled  from  man,  I  did 
not  think  myself  bound  to  fly  from  what  was 
meant  for  the  use  of  man.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  retirement  which  I  neither  did,  nor 
wished  to  understand ;  and  though  I  admired  and 
approved  Apemantus's  Grace,  it  was  always  with 
the  exception  of  the  intimation,  ^  I  eat  root.'  In- 
deed, so  little  was  I  a  convert  to  that  part  of  it, 
that,  to  the  shame  of  all  hermits  be  it  spoken, 
I  endeavoured  to  seduce  my  French  cooki^  Monsieur 
Dumain,  to  stay  with  me  here ;  but  after  surveying 
the  place,  and  bestowing  many  sacristies  upon  it, 
he  demanded  his  congS^  though  I  offered  to  raise 
his  wages.  I  was  glad  of  it ;  for  my  seclusion, 
and  dinners  like  this,  soon  taught  me  that  a  French 
cook,  that  requisite  of  fashion,  was,  like  fashion  itself, 
only  another  humbug  among  the  many  that  deceive 
the  world.'' 

*  Dried  salmon. 
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^^  But,  pow,^  said  his  lordship,  after  a  slight 
pause — "  now  for  your  mission.  I  have  taken  my 
resolution  upon  it,  though  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
main  reason  that  has  led  to  it.  In  a  word,  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  an  alarm  to  my  pride,  and  a 
disgust  at  impertinence,  have  effected  more  in  re- 
moving, if  not  my  prejudices  themselves,  at  least 
their  consequences,  than  sober  reason.  This  morn- 
ing I  had  resolved  only  to  send  my  proxy  to  Lord 
Castleton,  and  to  remain  here  myself.  I  now  see 
that  to  remain  here,  with  the  jackanapes  I  have 
dismissed  for  a  companion  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
danger  of  confiding  in  him  as  a  law  adviser),  is  im- 
possible ;  aad  as  there  is  no  alternative,  I  am  ready 
to  return  to  town.  To  do  so,  shorn  of  my  beams 
as  I  must  be,  has^  I  own,  been  my  stumbling-block  ; 
but  the  real  philosophy  which  my  solitude,  by 
making  me  better  acquainted  with  myself,  has 
generated,  has  overcome  that.  I  think  with  you, 
that  a  peer,  not  yet  in  the  decline  of  his  age,  has 
no  right  to  renounce  his  duty  by  retiring,  especially 
if  he  retire  in  a  pet,  which  perhaps  I  did.  The 
worst  is,  that,  in  all  probability,  it  is  a  pet  that 
sends  me  back  again :  but  thus  are  we  governed  ; 
such  is  human  nature :  it  was  a  pet,  you  know, 
that  enabled  Troy  to  hold  out  so  many  years ;  it 
was  a  pet  that  produced  the  Iliad'' 

"  Pet,  or  sober  reflection,''  replied  I,  overjoyed, 
^^  I  hail  the  decision  as  the  best  thing  that  could 
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happen  for  the  country ;  and  I  am  sure  Lord  Cas- 
tleton  will,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  give  you  carte 
blanche,'^ 

"  Hold,"  said  he ;  "  not  a  word  of  that.  It  will 
spoil  all  the  grace  of  the  thing,  if  there  can  he  any 
thing  of  grace  in  only  doing  what  we  think  is  right. 
I  approve  of  Lord  Castleton's  measures,  and  I  will 
support  them  because  I  approve ;  but  I  will  not  be 
paid  for  it.  I  am  not  paid  by  the  nation  for  doing 
its  business  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  I  will  not  be 
paid  by  Lord  Castleton  for  there  doing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation.  There  is  a  still  stronger  reason. 
It  cannot  be  concealed  that  my  fortune  is  hurt.  If 
it  was  not  by  others,  it  would  be  revealed  by  the 
officious  blockhead  I  have  dismissed.  It  shall 
never  be  said  that  I  took  office  to  retrieve  my 
affairs.  Tell  this  to  Castleton,  who,  I  know,  will 
understand  my  conduct,  though  no  one  else  may." 

I  was  really  so  overcome  with  this  noble  frank- 
ness, this  generosity  of  spirit,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  reply. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  consequent  steps 
taken  before  I  left  the  castle.  I  will  only  add 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  marquess  acted  up  to 
his  professions;  realizing  all  expectations;  and, 
from  his  persevering  disinterestedness,  depriving 
even  party  calumny  of  a  pretext  to  impute  a  sordid 
motive  to  him.  Sourkrout  attempted  it  by  putting 
the  world  upon  their  guard,  exclaiming  weekly, 
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"  We  shall  see,  we  shall  see^ — ^^  the  mare's  nest  will 
be  found  out'' — <<  old  birds  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff*' — "  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ;** — and  other 
like  eflegant  phrases,  all  denoting  the  chaste  and  de- 
licate style  of  this  champion  of  liberty  and  regulator 
of  the  public  taste. 

But,  unhappily,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  mar- 
quess continued  a  powerful  support  of  the  govern- 
ment  without  office;  which  so  enraged  the  patriotic 
and  virtuous  editor,  that  he  hinted  pretty  broadly, 
that  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  marquess 
enjoyed  in  secret  a  very  considerable  pension,  either 
out  of  the  secret  service  or  the  privy  purse. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  wrote  a  precise  detail 
of  all  my  operations  at  Belford  Tower  to  Lord 
Castleton ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  that  romantic 
place,  the  varied  interests  it  presented  in  viewing 
the  turns  of  Lord  Rochfort's  vehement  but  noble 
character,  together  with  its  crowning  event,  made 
my  visit  to  it  the  most  pleasing  as  well  as  exciting 
occurrence  of  my  public  life. 

To  return  to  my  narrative :  I  was  gratified  be- 
fore I  left  Northumberland,  by  the  most  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  all  my  proceedings,  accompa- 
nied with  a  prospect  held  out  to  me  which  would 
have  left  little  in  the  way  of  fortune  to  desire.  For 
as  yet  I  had  been  only  private  secretary  to  my 
patron ;  but  the  death  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  chief 
secretary,  having  made  a  vacancy  not  only  in  that 
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oflBce,  but  a  considerable  sinecure  in  the  colonies, 
Ix>rd  Castleton  told  me  at  once,  that  I  might  de- 
pend upon  the  nomination  to  both. 

As  this,  however,  was  evidently  the  effect  of 
having  overvalued  my  service  in  respect  to  Lord 
Rochfort,  with  more  scrupulous  feelings  than  many 
old  stagers  would  have  thought  prudent,  I  sat 
down  to  explain  to  Lord  Castleton,  that  I  owed 
my  success  more  to  accident  than  ability.  I  there- 
fore related  to  him  the  whole  history  of  the  effect 
of  Parrot^s  insolence  upon  that  nobleman,  as  greatly 
aiding,  if  not  solely  procuring,  the  result  which 
ensued. 

Lord  Castleton,  with  all  the  liberality  that  marked 
him,  wrote  me  for  answer  that  my  self-<lenia]  only 
enhanced,  not  only  my  service,  but  his  wish  to 
reward  it ;  he  had  therefore  ordered  the  patents  to 
be  made  out  against  my  return. 

Behold  me  then,  henceforward,  not  only  with 
more  power,  but  with  an  immense  increase  of  in- 
come^ half  of  it  for  life. 

The  first  of  the  joyful  impressions  which  this 
made  upon  me  was,  that  it  brought  me  somewhat, 
though  but  a  little,  nearer  that  fascinating  dream, 
which  still  haunted  me,  spite  of  fate.  But  this 
was  like  a  momentary  gleam  of  sunshine  in  winter; 
for  besides  that  any  good  fortune  of  mine  could 
only  bring  our  situations^  not  our  hearts^  nearer 
together  (being  wholly  ignorant  of  her  feelings 
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towards  me,  even  if  she  were  finee),  I  bad  been  told, 
on  authority,  that  if  I  bad  acquired  the  whole 
estate  of  Bardolfe  Castle,  peerage  and  all,  never 
could  I  pretend  to  her  whom  I  now  thought  the 
betrothed  Bertha. 

This  was  only  confirmed  by  the  continued 
silence  of  Granville,  in  regard  to  my  letter  from 
York. 

The  tidings  of  my  prosperity,  however,  I  commu- 
nicated to  my  benefactors,  Fothergili  and  Manners, 
and  the  good  family  at  Bardolfe,  to  whom  it 
occasioned  wonder  as  well  as  pleasure,  for  none  of 
them  could  fancy,  much  less  believe,  that  **  t'  young 
doctor,^  when  he  set  out  on  a  journey  cm  foot, 
could  have  been  destined  to  such  good  fortune  as 
a  place  for  life,  and  a  seat  in  Parliament.  One 
unlooked-for  satisfaction  was  added  to  it,  that  it 
made  my  good,  quiet,  and  retiring  father  hold  his 
head  up  higher  than  was  his  wont  at  the  grand 
jury  at  York ;  but  this  par  parenthese. 

On  arriving  in  town,  I  wanted  much  to  make 
me  completely  happy.  I  found  myself  involved  in 
the  novel  business  of  an  election ;  for  Lord  Castle- 
ton  had  gladly  fallen  in  with  Lord  Rochfort*s  pro- 
posal, that  I  should  stand  on  his  interest  for  the 
borough  of  Winterton ;  and  so  close  had  the  time 
run,  that  I  had  scarcely  an  hour  to  give  a  farther 
account  of  my  mission  to  my  chief.  However,  the 
feared  opposition  not  taking  place,  eight  and  forty 
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hours  sufBced  to  class  me  among  the  Commons  of 
England ;  for  in  those  days  the  interference  of  a 
peer  in  an  election  was  not  very  scrupulously 
inquired  into.  And  yet,  as  I  never  gave  a  vote 
which  I  would  not  have  given  had  I  been  elected 
by  a  hundred  thousand  voices,  and  supported  the 
measures  I  did,  because  I  approved  them,  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  virtuous,  uncorrupt,  and  in- 
corruptible times  since  (in  which  the  purest  reform 
has  prevented  the  return  of  any  but  the  pure^ 
patriots),  to  make  me  feel  that  I  did  not  luve  my 
country  and  act  for  its  interests  as  honestly  as  they. 

The  benefit,  however,  which  the  state  has  re- 
ceived by  this  most  virtuous  change,  from  the  univer- 
sal corruption,  folly,  and  turbulence  of  former  times, 
to  the  universal  wisdom,  honesty,  and  unanimity 
of  the  present,  is  too  clear  to  stop  the  current  of 
these  memoirs  in  order  to  prove  it.  But  this 
also  par  parentkise. 

I  had  now  attained  to  the  summit  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  many  a  man  beyond  me  in  age— office, 
revenue,  and  the  honours  of  Parliament ;  yet  the 
events  passing  at  Foljambe  Park  still  occupied  my 
principal  interests.  Granville  had  never  noticed 
my  urgent  letter;  my  first  inquiry,  therefore,  was 
after  him ;  my  next.  Lady  Hungerford.  In  regard 
to  the  first,  I  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  see 
him,  from  his  neglect  (unkind,  as  I  thought  it)  of 
my  urgent  request  for  information  respecting  the 
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report  of  Bertha's  marriage.  It  was  now  ten  days 
since  I  wrote  to  him  so  urgently  on  the  subject, 
from  the  coffee-room  at  York. 

To  my  concern,  though  not  my  wonder,  I  found 
that  both  Granville  and  Lady  Hungerford  were 
gone  to  Foljambe  Park ;  he,  almost  immediately 
after  I  left  town,  and  Lady  Hungerford,  only  the 
day  before  I  returned. 

My  heart  sank  as  Lord  Castleton  told  me  this. 
Alas !  thought  I,  they  have  gone  to  attend  the 
nuptials  of  the  young  princess ;  he  as  counsellor  to 
the  family  and  near  kinsman,  she  as  the  dearest 
friend  of  the  bride. 

Resolved  to  heroism,  as  I  thought  myself,  I 
own  the  news  shocked  me.  I  grew  pale  and  sick, 
and  I  thought  Lord  Castleton  eyed  me  with  pecu- 
liar curiosity;  but  I  should  have  been  equally 
affected  had  a  porter  in  the  streets  regarded  me 
with  earnestness,  on  the  principle  of  a  guilty  con- 
science. 

My  anxiety  threw  me  off  my  guard,  and  I  fear 
Lord  Castleton  discovered  me.  For  I  could  not 
help  saying,  though  ray  voice  faltered,  ^^  I  suppose 
they  have  gone  to  attend  the  wedding.  '^ 

"  What  wedding  ?""  asked  Lord  Castleton ;  "  I 
heard  of  none.     They  mentioned  none  to  me."^ 

"  Not  of  Miss  Hastings,"  said  I,  "  with  Prince 
Adolphus  of  Saxony,  her  cousin  ?  I  suppose,  as  a 
minister,  you  saw  him  in  town  some  days  ago  ?" 
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**  No ;  he  passed  through,  without  being  pre- 
sented." 

**  Aye,  on  the  wings  of  love,"  observed  I.  "  No 
wonder ;"  and  I  faltered  more  and  more. 

"  You  speak  like  what  you  are,"  said  Lord  Cas- 
tleton,  good-humouredly,  **  a  warm  young  man. 
Prince  Adolphus,  I  am  informed,  is  Mr.  Hast- 
ings* nephew,  but  I  have  heard  of  no  nuptials." 

<^  And  yet  the  account  must  be  true.^ 

"  What  account  ?" 

"  That  in  the  World  newspaper,  that  he  was  en- 
gaged to  his  cousin,  and  had  therefore  proceeded  to 
Yorkshire  without  stopping." 

"  'Tis  strange,  if  this  be  so,"  said  Lord  Castle- 
ton,  **  and  Granville  or  Lady  Hungerford  knew 
it,  that  neither  of  them  should  have  mentioned  it.*" 

"  It  might  be  a  secret,''  returned  I,  "  and  they 
the  confidants  of  it." 

"  You  have  at  least  settled  it  in  your  own  mind," 
returned  the  earl,  *^  and  the  prince  must  be  lucky, 
for  he  is  as  poor  as  Job,  and  the  lady,  Honora  tells 
me,  is  rich,  and  not  only  eminently  beautiful,  but 
still  more  lovely  in  character." 

"  Lady  Hungerford,"  answered  I,  "  is  seldom 
deceived  in  her  judgment  of  her  friends.'' 

**  The  more  happy  for  you,"  replied  my  patron, 
smiling. 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and,  after  a  few 
business  topics,  I  was  allowed  to  seek  repose,  if  I 
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could,  in  the  solitude  of  my  lodgings.  When 
there,  I  turned  the  matter  a  thousand  ways  in  my 
mind.  That  the  marriage  was  about  to  take  place, 
every  thing  conspired  to  prove.  Public  report  .un- 
contradicted— the  visit  of  the  two  the  most  likely  to 
attend  it,  not  only  from  connection  and  friendship, 
but  as  having  been  long  the  trusted  depositaries  of 
the  secret ; — for  of  this  I  had  no  doubt.  Why,  how- 
ever, it  should  have  been  a  secret  at  all,  or  Lord 
Castleton  not  apprized  of  it  when  it  was  to  be  one 
no  longer,  weighed  a  little,  though  but  a  little,  on 
the  other  side. 

No;  I  had  no  consolation ;  though  if  I  had  had 
it  as  to  the  instant  marriage,  what  it  would  ulti- 
mately have  availed  me  was  a  question  I  did  not 
fail  to  ask  myself.  Still  I  wished  it  determined ; 
and  would  rather  have  been  even  present  at  the 
ceremony,  than  be  torn  to  pieces  as  I  was  by  the 
anxieties  of  suspense.  The  next  morning,  there- 
fore, and  two  or  three  after  that,  I  ransacked  every 
newspaper  for  the  expected  intelligence,  and  even 
made  a  daily  journey  to  a  city  coffee-house,  where 
I  had  been  told  the  York  county  papers  were  taken, 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

Lord  Castleton  wondered  at  my  unusual  eager- 
ness about  his  post,  and  my  impatience  till  all  his 
packets  were  opened;  particularly  when  he  dis- 
oovered,  as  he  soon  did,  that  this  great  interest  was 
all  occasioned  by  an  expectation  of  his  hearing  from 
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Lady  Hungerford.  My  own  disappointment  as  to 
Granville,  to  my  annoyance,  remained,  nor  did  I 
like  to  intrude  upon  him  again ;  in  short,  my  un- 
easiness grew  unbearable,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  protracted  suspense. 

At  last  the  well- watched  knock  of  the  postman 
produced  a  letter  in  Granville's  hand,  and  the 
Ferry-bridge  post^mark.  Its  contents  were  re- 
markable. 

^*  I  did  not  answer  you  immediately,"  said  he, 
*^  for  I  myself,  though  here,  was  too  little  informed 
to  resolve  your  question ;  nor  would  I  write  now, 
but  that  I  know  you  to  be  so  sensitive  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  shall  have  a  quarrel  a  Voutrance  on  my 
hands  if  I  do  not  say  something.  What  to  say  is 
the  question,  for  what  can  I  say  when  I  know 
nothing'  correctly  ?  Surmises  I  could  give  in 
plenty,  but  could  not  answer  for  their  truth.  I 
may  tell  you,  however,  that  there  are  no  prepara- 
tions for  a  wedding,  nor  do  I  know  if  any  are  in 
contemplation.  Meantime,  what  is  certain  is,  the 
severe  illness  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who  is  confined  to 
his  bed,  which  is  anxiously  attended  both  by  the 
prince  and  Bertha.  You  did  not  judge  ill  of  the 
handsome  Adolphus  when  you  pronounced  him  so 
fine  a  fellow.  (This  gave  me  a  severe  pang.) 
-  "  As  to  engagements,  I  have  certainly  heard,  of 
them  (and  I  will  no  longer  conceal  from  you,  on 
sufficient  authority) ;  but  how  they  got  into  the 
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papers,  except  by  dealing  with  the  devil  (which  I 
believe  all  editors  do),  I  don't  know.  Yet  there 
is  no  outward  indication  of  one  at  present ;  though 
there  is  certainly  great  intimacy  between  the  cou- 
sins, for  Bertha  does  not  refuse  herself  to  his  atten- 
tions; and,  on  his  part,  his  respect  for  her  seems 
always  so  profound  in  her  presence,  as  to  prevent 
his  shewing  his  agreeable  qualities ;  for,  out  of  it, 
he  is  really  excellent  company. 

"  This  is  all  I  know.  If  any  one  knows  more, 
it  is  Lady  Hungerford,  to  whom,  before  she  arrived 
here,  there  had  been  frequent  letters  from.the  sup- 
posed princess  elect. 

^^  Let  me  not  conclude  without  felicitating  you 
on  the  accession  you  have  made  both  to  your  repu- 
tation, station,  and  fortune.  A  seat  in  Parliament 
and  two  thousand  a-year,  half  of  it  by  patent  for 
life,  make  you  a  bon  parti  for  any  damsel,  how- 
ever high.  Never  forget,  therefore,  what  I  long 
ago  told  you,  that  there  is  more  than  one  Bertha 
in  the  world." 

"  When  I  do,''  said  I,  as  I  finished  reading, 
"  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning."  And 
will  it  be  believed,  that  what  Granville  thus  threw 
out  respecting  a  bon  parti  actually  made  me  direct 
my  thoughts  towards  this  forbidden  land,  with  a 
sort  of  elevation,  spite  of  all  caution  to  the  con 
trary,  and  spite  even  of  the  present  situation  of 
affairs.    Oh,  youth  !  youth !  delightful  with  hope. 
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and    irrepressible    by    fear ! — ^what    is    not   thy 
value  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  was  obliged  to  come 
to  a  sober  examination  of  the  case.  Wliatever 
might  be  the  situation  as  to  engagement,  previous  to 
the  handsome  foreigner'^s  arrival,  it  was  clear  that 
they  must  have  now  come  to  mutual  understand- 
ing, for  Bertha  *^  did  not  reftcse  herself  to  his  atten- 
tions^  and  in  her  presence  his  respect  for  her  was  so 
profound  as  to  check  his  natural  spirits.  What 
greater  proof  could  I  have  ? 

I  would  have  given  my  new  appointment  to  have 
been  allowed  to.  consult  Lady  Hungerford,  whose 
gloomy  assurance  (never  forgotten),  that'  if  I  was 
even  Lord  Bardolfe,  or  Lord  Clifford  himself,  I 
could  not  succeed,  was  now  remembered  in  greater 
force  than  ever.     I  was  too  vain,  perhaps,  in  think- 
ing that  I  had  some  place  in  Bertha's  regard,  and 
would  not  believe  that  the  impossibility  denounced 
was  personal.     It  therefore  could  only  be  occa- 
sioned by  this  engagement ;  the  existence  of  which 
was  now  actually  not  denied  by  Granville,  though 
he  hung  a  cloud  over,  at  the  same  time  that  he  re- 
vealed it.    How  much  better,  therefore,  for  me  if  she 
were  actually  married ;  for,  while  she  was  single,  it 
seemed  too  clearly  proved  that  I  was  incurable. 
Granville's  allusion  to  a  bon  parti  did  not  make 
the  contrary  more  likely. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
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Hastings^  illness  was  cause  of  much  speculation* 
If  he  died  (and  how  tottering  had  been  his  health), 
what  more  reasonable,  more  wise,  or  more  likely, 
than  that  his  daughter  should  seek  protection  from 
one  of  her  nearest  relatives,  who  could  give  her 
the  highest  rank  and  dignity,  while  she,  a  great 
heiress,  enriched  him  with  the  wealth  he  wanted  to 
support  them  ? 

Oh!  thought  I,  that  Fothergill  or  Manners 
were  here  to  guide  me,  for  how  little  am  I  able  to 
guide  myself ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  CHANGE    IX    LORD    ROCHFORT   ON   HIS 
RETURN    TO    THE    WORLD. 


The  Gods  are  witness, 
Ne*er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Shakspeare. — Timon  of  Athens, 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile. 

A8  You  Like  It 

I  RESUME  my  account  of  the  Marquess  of  Boch- 
fort.  I  trust  the  reader  is  as  interested  as  I  was 
myself  to  observe  what  would  be  his  conduct  on 
returning  to  the  world.  He  was  no  common-place 
character,  and  wherever  he  was  would  exhibit  a 
life  of  his  own. 

His  return  was  hailed  by  his  political  friends,  of 
course,  but  also  by  all  others,  many  of  whom 
thought  the  comparison  which  had  been  made  of 
him  to  Timon  would  still  hold — that  he  had  dis- 
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covered  gold  in  the  recesses  of  his  northern  castle, 
and  that  they  might  expect  a  renewal  of  that  pro- 
digality by  which  they  had  so  often  benefited. 

They  were  disappointed.  He  gave  the  closest 
attention  to  business  in  the  House  of  Peei^,  where 
he  often  spoke  with  effect,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  his  friends  in  the  ministry ;  but  he  no  longer 
kept  open  house,  or  laid  himself  out  for  popular 
applause.  To  imitate  Chatham,  and  force  the 
closet  by  riding  into  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  was  given  up  as  chimerical ;  yet  to  gain  it 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  obsequious  homage  was 
disdained  as  much  as  ever ;  and,  feeling  indignant 
at  what  he  thought  the  ill-usage  of  former  friends 
and  followers,  he  fell  back  upon  himself,  shining  in 
public  business,  but  maintaining  a  dignified  reserve 
in  his  private  demeanour  which  nothing  broke  in 
upon.  His  acquaintance,  therefore,  far  from  that 
indiscriminate  concourse  which  had  administered 
formerly  to  his  pride,  and  to  expectations  which 
had  been  frustrated^  by  what  he  thought  and  called 
treachery,  were  now  contracted  to  a  few — the  very 
few  whom,  though  men  of  the  world,  he  considered 
honest. 

At  the  head  of  these  was  Lord  Castleton,  who 
with  Grranville,  and  sometimes  myself,  seemed  the 
companions  he  preferred.  I  know  not  whether  he 
was  happy,  but  he  was  certainly  less  ascetic, 
and    he    was  at    least  true    to   the  disinterested 
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resolution  he  had  taken  of  declining  oiSoe,  lest  his 
motives  for  returning  should  be  suspected; — ^for 
his  rival,  the  duke,  having  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  his  place  being  offered  him,  he  declined  it, 
though  his  fortune  was  at  nurse  and  his  means 
much  required  it. 

The  cool,  discriminating  judgment  of  his  friend 
Lord  Castleton  remonstrated  against  this,  as  an 
unnecessary  and  undeserved  sacrifice  of  himself  to 
public  prejudice,  which  he  ought  to  be  above ;  and 
Lord  Castleton  was  right.  Yet  if  health  and  evi- 
dent ease  of  mind,  apparent  in  his  looks,  bis  man- 
ners, and  his  conversation,  all  indicating  peace  with 
himself,  were  the  result  of  this  determination,  I 
cannot  think  that  Lord  Rochfort  was  wrong. 

The  observing  Mr.  Simcoe  was  so  struck  with 
the  alteration,  that  for  some  time  after  their  return 
from  their  rough  abode  in  the  north  he  always 
accosted  me  when  I  visited  the  marquess,  with  a 
**  Lord,  Sir,  what  a  blessing  it  was  when  you  found 
us  out  at  that  queer  old  tower.  My  lord  seems  his 
own  man  again.  Indeed  (though  he  does  not  give 
so  many  dinners,  and  I  have  much  less  to  do 
here  than  at  Belford),  he's  a  better  man  than  ever 
he  was.*" 

For  my  own  part,  I  rejoiced  almost  as  much  as 
Mr.  Simcoe  himself,  for .  I  could  not  help  loving 
the  marquess  for  his  affability  to  me,  perhaps  the 
more  for  his  sternness  to  everybody  else.     At  first. 
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therefore,  I  was  grieved  to  see  him  shut  up  in  a 
bouse,  once  the  favourite  abode  of  gaiety  and  mag- 
nificence, now  converted  into  a  solitude,  and  himself 
the  hermit  of  it. 

The  motive,  however  (summed  up  in  his  love  of 
independence),  for  withdrawing  himself  from  his 
former  companions  (I  mean  not  his  followers,  whom 
he  now  detested  for  their  ingratitude,  but),  his 
equals,  gilded  his  retreat,  and  his  manner  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect  displayed  all  the  vehement  charac- 
ter that  belonged  to  him. 

I  learnt  much  of  this  from  his  solicitor,  Mr. 
Fountain,  with  whom  I  was  thrown  into  a  sort 
of  intimacy  by  the  election  at  Winterton,  at  which 
place,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  save  and  except 
the  northern  regions,  which  were  so  happily  adminis- 
tered by  the  illustrious  Parrot,  he  was  an  active, 
skilful  agent,  or  rather  I  may  say  a  confidential 
friend.  This  gentleman,  the  opposite  to  Parrot  in 
every  thing,  whether  as  to  professional  knowledge, 
or  the  extraordinary  common  sense,  cool  judg- 
ment, and  even  temper  which  distinguished  him, 
wound  up  all  his  character  with,  or  rather  founded 
it  upon,  a  warmth  and  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a 
disinterestedness  as  to  pelf,  which  made  him  the  won- 
der as  well  as  the  honour  of  his  profession.  So 
much  so,  that  he  alone  would  balance  all  the  adverse 
opiniotis  which  the  examples  of  too  many  unworthy 
mejnbers  of  that  profession  have  created  in  regard  to 
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them  as  a  whole ;  and  I  may  safely  say,  after  cours- 
ing through  almost  every  division  of  society,  that, 
if  he  was  not  more  just  than  all  others,  he  was 

"  E*en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withall.** 

Happy  indeed  was  Lord  Rochfort^  (as  happy 
indeed  is  every  one)  who,  in  an  adviser  always 
at  his  side,  possesses  one  who  unites  jthe  clearest 
professional  skill,  with  the  most  disinterested 
attachment  of  a  friend.  Such  was  Mr.  Fountain 
who  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  the  mar- 
quess in  the  right  path,  and  was  as  grieved  as  Fla- 
minius  himself,*  when  he  saw  his  reckless  advance 
to  ruin.  For  he  was  perfectly  alive  to  his  high 
qualities,  and  esteemed  and  loved  the  better  parts 
of  his  character,  particularly,  he  said,  his  contempt 
for  the  rascals  who  had  profited  by  his  eccentricities 
to  undo  him. 

Hence  there  was  always  open  war  between  Foun- 
tain and  the  usurers,  whose  scandalous  arts,  roguery, 
and  impudence  combined,  he  always  did  his  utmost 
to  expose  and  defeat ;  and  though  he  could  not 
induce  Lord  Rochfort  to  do  himself  common  jus- 
tice by  them,  and  his  refusal  to  do  so  cost  him 
thousands,  yet  he  could  not  help  admiring  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  sacrifice. 

"  For  though  they  had  undone  him,''  said  Mr. 

*  Steward  of  Timon. 
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Fountain  to  me,  ^<I  observed  that  to  think  of  their 
power  over  him  gave  him  far  more  disgust  and 
self-reproach  than  the  loss  of  all  the  money  out  of 
which  they  had  cheated  him.     I  was  with  the  mar*- 
quess  one  day,"  he  added,  "  when   Scrape,   the 
scrivener,  *  an  exceeding  knave,'   who  had  often 
raised  moiiey  for  him,  brought  in   his  account, 
amounting  to  £20,000.     Would  you  believe  that 
of  this  sum,  what  reached  the  marqjuess's  pocket 
was  <£^5,000  ?     Shocked  at  this,  he  remonstrated. 
The  fellow,  who  had  been  always  meanly  reverential 
till  he  got  him  into  his  net,  grew  saucy,  and,  far 
from  relaxing,  defied  him.     For  he  had  bound  him 
by  special  securities,  and  coolly  now  told  him  if  he 
chose  law,  he  might  go  into  court  if  he  pleased. 
Lord  Rochfort  felt  the  disgrace  of  this  in  his  very 
soul;  and  though  I  interposed,"  said  Fountain, 
**  and  told  him  that  Chancery  would  relieve  him  from 
an  imposition  of  400  per  cent.,  *  No,'  said  he,  *  the 
scoundrel  knows  his  advantage ;  he  knows  that  his 
name  stinks  so,  that  I  shrink  from  mine  being 
associated  with  it,  even  to  save  £10,000.     No ;  I 
dare  not  go  to  law  with  him,  though  I  should  suc- 
ceed :  let  the  beast  be  paid ;  but  do  you  hear.  Sir, 
get  you  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  you  can,  lest 
you  be  kicked  down  stairs.'     Lord  Rochfort,"  pro- 
ceeded Fountain,  ^^  broke  up  the  remaining  part 
of  his  establishment  in  consequence,  and  continues 
the  recluse  he  is,  till  the  money  is  retrieved.*" 
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I  found  that  the  marquess  had  now  done  so  some 
months,  and  would  be  obliged  to  do  so  many  more. 
Yet  he  was  more  cheerful,  Lord  Castleton  told  me, 
than  he  had  ever  known  him  in  his  most  palmy 
days,  when  thousands,  by  courting  his  nod,  accele- 
rated his  comparative  ruin.  To  be  sure,  it  obliged 
him  to  live  the  life  of  a  recluse  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  world  ;  at  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  wonder- 
ing ;  but  he  defended  it,  and  declared  to  me,  in 
confidential  conversations,  that  he  never  was  hap- 
pier ;  for  he  never  felt  himself  in  such  possession  of 
his  mind,  or  of  so  fair  and  just  a  judgment  of  man- 
kind. **  Crowds,"  said  he,  "  no  longer  knock  at 
my  door ;  but  those  who  do,  I  can  depend  upon ; 
and  one  good  attends  me,  worth  all,  and  more  than 
all,  I  have  relinquished-^!  see  the  world  as  it  is ;  I 
am  no  longer  its  dupe ;  no  longer  in  a  false  posi- 
tion."" 

Upon  this  subject  he  was  sometimes  fond 
of  expatiating,  and  would  then  honour  me  with 
his  confidence.  "  I  have  run  the  round  of  life,'' 
said  he  to  me  one  day ;  "  I  have  travelled  abroad 
and  at  home,  and  revelled,  I  fear,  in  pleasure, 
little  restrained  by  prudence.  I  have  been  the 
gayest  of  the  gay ;  I  have  been  ambitious,  and, 
with  the  country,  though  not  the  court,  successful. 
In  earlier  times  I  loved  to  distraction,  and  my  love 
was  returned.  I  have  been  rich  as  well  as  poor— 
lived  with  nobles  and  wits— the  highest  statesmen — 
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the  most  successful  of  generals— the  most  praised 
of  authors — all  the  best  names  of  Britain.  I  have 
listened  with  delight  to  eloquence  in  the  senate, 
myself  a  member,  and  not  an  obscure  one.  I 
have  been  even  an  author,  and  not  damned.  In 
short,  I  believe  I  have  travelled  the  whole  circle  of 
human  pursuits,  with  passions  equal  to  the  most 
passionate.  I  have,  in  fact,  fed  upon  excitement, 
and  the  hey-day  at  sixty  seems  yet  not  totally  over. 
And  yet  I  can  safely  say  that  no  hour  of  my  life 
has  been  so  intensely  sweet  as  when,  though  under, 
this  cloud  of  fortune,  shutting  out  the  world,  I 
have  feasted  alone,  in  this  cabinet,  upon  meditations 
prompted  either  by  my  own  thoughts  or  the 
thoughts  of  others,  in  the  books  you  see  around 
me. 

^^  Thought,  alone,  is  happiness,  when  not  me- 
lancholy. Its  free  current,  whatever  its  subject, 
is  to  the  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body;  but 
when  prompted  by  a  feeling  of  content  and  un- 
ruffled nerves,  it  becomes  the  health  of  the  soul, 
and  generates  a  grateful  piety  to  heaven,  such 
as  I  am  ashamed  to  say  the  greatest  seeming 
prosperity  never  produced.  Can  I  then  want 
society,  even  if  I  had  not  the  few  friends  I 
value  about  me  ?  No ;  for  I  now  converse  better 
with  the  mighty  dead,  than  when  tormented  with 
the  mighty  living.  What  wonder,  then,  if  I 
love  being  alone,  especially  as  the  place  where  I 
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am  80,  prevents  it  from  ever  growing  wearisome ; 
as  the  moment  I  am  saturated  with  it,  the  remedy 
is  at  hand,  and  the  world  at  my  door  ?  In  fact,  I 
find  the  alternation  of  business  and  leisure  to  be 
the  secret  of  happiness ;  useful  business,  and  well- 
employed  leisure,  or,  as  Rousseau  calls  it,  ^  judi- 
cious inaction."*  My  inaction,  I  trust,  is  at  least 
not  injudicious ;  for  what  more  interesting,  particu- 
larly to  an  old  man  who  has  been  tossed  about  in 
the  world,  than  to  bring  his  experience  into  play 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  ?  This,  I  can  safely  say, 
whether  in  the  streets,  or  my  study,  is  now  my  em- 
ployment, and  that 

'  Quid  verum  atque  decens,  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum.'" 

I  congratulated  him  upon  this,  and  said  he 
was,  I  thought,  more  enviable  than  ever  he  had 
been ;  yet  could  not  help  expressing  wonder  that, 
being  single,  he  continued  in  such  loneliness  as  so 
v&st  a  house  must  now  appear  to  him.  I  ventured 
to  ask  even  if  he  would  not  be  more  cheerful  in  a 
smaller  mansion  ? 

His  answer  was  characteristic,  though  not  very 
consistent  with  his  new-found  philosophy. 

"  I  see  your  meaning,"  said  he,  at  first  knitting 
his  brow ;  but,  soon  recovering,  he  went  on.  "  You 
think  I  have  no  longer  a  right  to  a  palace,  not 
being  able  to  fill  it  as  usual.  But  why  not,  if  it 
please  me,  and  such  be  my  humour  ?  You  will  say, 
I  ought  to  profit  by  what  I  cannot  enjoy,  and  let 
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it  for  a  palace^s  rent ;  which,  indeed,  I  could  do. 
But  never  shall  the  finger  of  men  I  contemn  point 
at  me  as  the  profligate  who  has  been  forced  to  quit 
his  family  mansion.  To  be  sure,  it  is  no  longer 
brilliant  with  sunshine  in  the  day,  or  lamps  at 
night,  for  most  of  the  rooms  are  shut  up ;  but  I 
can  now  do  what  I  could  not  do  before — illumine 
whatever  place  I  am  in  with  my  own  thoughts; 
thoughts  for  which  I  am  all  the  better,  instead 
of  those  others  which  formerly  did  any  thing  but 
enlighten  me.  I  exemplify,  therefore,  what  is  so 
sublimely  said  by  Milton^ 

*  He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  i*  the  centre  and  enjoy  briglit  day ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts. 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  : 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.'  " 

Eccentric,  and  perhaps  inconsistent,  as  this  con- 
duct was,  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  Lord 
Rochfort  for  pursuing  it. 

But,  turn  we  to  other  matters. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A  CHANGE  IN  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MR.  HASTINGS.— 
I  HAVE  AN  INTERESTING  CONVERSATION  WITH 
LADY  HUNGERFORD. — THE  MYSTERY  REGARD- 
ING  BERTHA  AND   HER    COUSIN   NOT    CLEARED. 


Yoa  have  seen  and  proyed  a  fairer  form  of  fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Shakspxarb. — Antotiif  jf  Cleopatra, 


Doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do. —  Cymbdine* 

About  this  time  an  event  fell  out  which  greatly 
affected  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  that  much  of  his  income,  or  at 
least  of  its  redundancy,  consisted  in  West  India 
property.  An  old  country  gentleman  in  York- 
shire cannot  well  look  after  plantations  across  the 
Atlantic;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Hastings,  like 
many  other  great  proprietors,  depended  upon  a 
great  agent  to  manage  the  concern.  This  agent 
just  now  failed  to  an  immense  amount.     It  ruined 
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many,  and,  as  I  have  said,  greatly  affected  Mr. 
Hastings. 

But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  if  this  had 
been  all ;  for,  one  cause  of  the  failure  was,  that  at 
this  time  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  where  all  his  fine 
property  was  situated,  was  desolated  by  one  of 
those  hurricanes  which  have  so  often  ruined  the 
greatest  West  India  estates.  Most  of  the  planta- 
tions were  destroyed  outright :  few  houses  escaped 
utter  destruction,  and  none  without  damage.  Many 
persons  perished  under  the  ruins,  and  more  were 
driven  into  the  sea.  Above  five  thousand  people 
lost  their  lives  during  this  frightful  catastrophe; 
and  the  property  annihilated  was  said  to  amount  to 
a  million. 

So  great  and  general  a  blow  could  not  pass 
without  involving  every  family  connected  with  the 
island,  and  of  course  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  losses, 
between  the  hurricane  and  his  agent^s  failure,  were 
computed  at  above  <£  100,000. 

Thus  are  we  sometimes  visited  by  a  mysterious 
and  inscrutable  Providence,  to  whose  decrees,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  submit  with  resignation.  This 
Mr.  Hastings  did,  with  the  same  piety  which  made 
him  so  submissive  to  Heaven^s  will,  when  visited 
by  the  loss  of  his  son. 

When  this  was  first  communicated  to  me— which 
it  was  by  Lord  Castleton — (for  so  great  a  destruc- 
tion, being  almost  national,  had  been  the  subject  of 
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qpecial  despatches  to  the  goyernment),  my  blood 
ran  cold,  my  flesh  creeped,  and  I  thought  of  the 
injury  to  this  high  family,  but  particularly  of 
Bertha'^s  altered  prospects,  with  an  affliction  beyond 
any  I  could  have  felt  had  it  been  my  own. 

And  yet  how  nobly  did  she  bear  it !  Her  chief 
and  almost  only  care,  as  Granville  told  me  in  along 
letter,  which,  at  my  most  urgent  entreaty,  he  wrote 
to  rdieve  my  anxiety,  was  how  to  soften  it  to  her 
father,  whose  rapidly  declining  health  might  make 
•such  tidings  critical,  and  prevent  all  hope  of 
recovery. 

As,  however,  the  matter  could  not  be  kept  from 
him,  it  was  broke  to  him  by  degrees.  Indeed, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  was  not  at  first 
known,  and  Bertha  herself  was  not  acquainted 
with  it.  When  it  was,  and  post  after  post  brought 
the  account  of  fresh  losses,  it  was  then  that  all  the 
charm  of  her  character,  both  for  firmness  and  soft- 
ness, displayed  itself  with  a  lustre  which  few  could 
imitate. 

In  this  she  was  greatly  supported  by  the  pre- 
sence of  her  beloved  friend  and  adviser.  Lady 
Hungerford,  who  luckily  was  on  the  spot  to  con« 
sole  her.  Granville,  too,  gave  himself  up  to  his 
unde,  and  was  of  essential  service  to  him  by  his 
advice,  and  assistance  in  business ;  and  the  prince 
cousin,  I  was  told,  shewed  himself  in  the  most 
amiable  light,  by  the  warm  and  delicate  attentions 
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which  he  paid  to  both  his  relations,  under  this 
their  distress. 

My  heart  envied  the  prince  for  this  more  than  for 
all  his  other  advantages.  Happy  man !  thought 
I9  who  can  now  shew  his  real  worth,  by  proving 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  duty  and  love,  and  con* 
firm  all  the  influence  which  his  accomplishments 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire. 

Partly  by  these  attentions  from  his  friends, 
partly  from  his  own  frame  of  mind,  in  which  there 
was  not  only  an  innate  piety,  as  has  been  formerly 
noticed,  but  a  secret  vigour,  which  uniform  pros- 
perity had  rather  suspended  than  suppressed,  Mr. 
Hastings  was  enabled  to  bear  his  reverses  with  dig- 
nified composure ;  and  Bertha,  except  for  his  sake, 
apparently  bore  them  with  entire  indifierence. 

**  We  have  yet  this  dear  place  left,***  said  she, 
"  from  which  it  was  always  unpleasant  to  us  to 
stir ;  we  have  still  its  gardens  and  flowers,  and  the 
viUage,  and  the  poor  blessing  us.  Why,  then, 
ought  we  to  quarrel  with  fortune  for  confining  us 
to  the  spot  on  earth  where  we  most  wish  to  remain  ? 
If  the  sun  would  but  come  out,  and  you,  my  dear 
father,  get  strong  enough  to  let  me  drive  you 
abroad  as  usual,  to  enjoy  it,  why  should  storms 
thousands  of  miles  off  affect  us  ?  " 

Mr.  Hastings,  upon  these  occasions,  would  kiss 
Bertha,  and  her  eyes  would  sparkle  at  it,  and  shed 
new  light  upon  all  around  (for  a  while  upon  her 
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hiher  himself),  and  that  would  make  her  still  more 
pleased.  Nor  would  she  allow  her  pleasure  to  be 
checked  when  he  would  observe,  as  he  seemed 
sometimes  forced  to  do,  that  Foljambe  alone  would 
not  support  the  pleasures  of  Foljambe. 
.  **  And  yet,'*  she  would  reply,  looking  at  the 
books  and  her  musical  instruments,  ^^  these  are  not 
expensive  enjoyments ;  and  these  still  less,^  throw- 
ing up  the  window,  and  inhaling  the  scent  of  the 
flowers.  ^*  But  there  is  the  sun  himself  coming 
out  to  reproach  us  for  thinking  we  can  want  any 
thing  when  we  have  him.'* 

<<  All  this,^  said  Granville,  in  writiug  this  ac- 
count, *^  would  affect  us,  and  nobody  more  than 
the  prince,  who  would  hold  up  his  hands  in  ecstasy, 
and  exclaim,  ^  Dieu !  quelle  tempiramment  ange- 
lique  ! '  And  then  he  would  look  intently  at  her, 
and  kiss  her  hand." 

But  the  exertion  of  Bertha  generally  ended  in  a 
fit  of  lowhess  afterwards,  when  alone  with  Lady 
Hungerford,  in  which,  however,  she  thought  only 
of  her  father,  not  of  herself.  "  If  he  is  but  spared 
to  us,"^*  she  would  say,  *^  how  little  shall  we  feel  the 
want  of  what  is  lost  1  ^ 

**  I  am  very  well  aware,'*  said  Granville,  in 
concluding  this  account,  ^^  of  the  imprudence  I  com- 
mit towards  you,  for  it  will  certainly  not  contri- 
bute to  your  cure,  which,  however,  is  as  necessary 
as  ever.    But  not  only  it  is  not  easy  to  ivithstand 
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your  entreaties,  but  in  informing  you  of  the  state 
of  things  here  under  this  terrible  worldly  calamity, 
I  think  it  almost  a  duty  (I  certainly  have  plea- 
sure in  it)  to  do  this  justice  to  my  admirable 
cousin,  who,  if  she  had  not  done  so  before,  would 
win  the  hearts  of  everybody  around  her.** 

"  As  she  has  mine,**^  said  I,  throwing  the 
letter  from  me  in  an  agony  of  feeling,  which  yet 
I  could  not  define,  so  compounded  was  it  at  once 
of  the  most  tender  admiration,  jealousy,  and  de- 
spair. 

That  the  happy  Adolphus  should  admire  the 
sweet  excellence  he  courted,  and  which  it  was 
plain  now  was  to  crown  his  wishes,  could  neither 
surprise  nor  distress  me;  but  that  he  should 
kiss  her  hand,  unopposed^'  as  it  should '  seem 
(for  I  carefully  examined  as  to  that  point),  in- 
flicted pangs  upon  me  which  I  cannot  even  now 
forget. 

Such  was  my  reasonableness,  and  again,  though 
alone,  I  burst  out  once  more  with  a  passage  of 
Rousseau,  which  I  had  become  fond  of: — 

"  Femmes!  Femmes!  Objets  cheres  et  fu- 
nestes !  qui  la  Nature  orna  pour  notre  supplice ; 
qui  punissent  quand  on  vous  brave,  et  qu^  on  ni 
pent  ni  rechercher  ni  fuir  impunement !  ^ 

It  was  in  vain,  under  these  impressions,  that  I 
sought  to  lose  them,  by  plunging  more  than  ever 
into  business ;  for  a  material  part  of  that  business 
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aroBe  out  of  this  very  disaster  at  Barbadoes,  aod 
the  Hastings  plantations  and  Hastings  losses  so 
frequently  occurred,  that  I  could  not,  if  I  would, 
attempt  oblivion  of  the  name.  In  the  midst  of 
this  struggle,  too,  the  arrival  of  Lady  Hungerford 
in  town  prevented  all  further  endeavour,  and  I 
returned  to  the  subject  with  almost  greater  interest 
than  ever. 

My  great  point  was  to  set  the  question  of  the 
engagement  at  rest,  finee  fix)m  the  mystery  which 
Granville  had  thrown  about  it;  and  this  I  was 
resolved  to.  try  through  Lady  Hungerford>  who 
seemed  alone  to  have  the  power  to  decide  it. 

That  accomplished  woman  and  excellent  fnend 
had  come  back  to  Berkeley  Square  for  a  few  days 
only,  to  prepare  for  a  longer  sojourn  with  the  child 
of  her  love,  to  support  and  comfort  whom  she  for 
a  time  gave  up  the  world  she  was  so  formed  to 
adorn. 

Hearing  of  Lady  Hungerford's  arrival,  I  went 
to  do  her  homage,  as  well  as  to  satisfy,  if  I  could, 
the  interested  curiosity  I  have  confessed.  I  was 
admitted,  and  found  myself  once  more  alone  with 
her.  She  gave  me  warm  congratulations  on  my 
advancement,  and  prophesied  still  greater  things; 
but  I  was  deaf  to  all  but  what  I  hoped  for — ^intel- 
ligence of  Mr.  Hastings,  Bertha,  and  her  princely 
cousin.  All  that  I  could  get  from  her  respecting 
the  latter  was — 
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*'  I  see  the  papers  have  been,  as  usual,  busy  with 
what  they  know  ncrthmg  about,  and  you  of  course, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  busy  with  the 
papers.  Prince  Adolphus  came  over  to  visit  hi»x^ 
relations.  That  is  all  the  world  knows,  whatever 
it  says." 

*'  And  the  story  c^  his  engagement,  then,  is  a 
fabrication  ?^  observed  !• 

I  thought  Lady  Hungerford  faltered  in  her 
reply. 

*^  There  are  at  least  no  signs  of  a  wedding,"  said 
she,  ^*  and  at  any  rate,  you  and  I  have  no  business 
with  it.'*       . 

This  was  so  peremptory,  that  I  did  not  dare  go 
on,  so  was  silent.  She  then  spoke  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
illness. 

*^  He  is,  I  fear,  dying,^  said  she,  ^^  and  my  poor 
Berthd's  heart  is  broken  with  the  prospect.  Not  that 
her  firmness  abandons  her ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
thinks  herself  born  only  to  support  her  parent  in 
this  his  hour  of  trial.  He  never  sees  a  tear,  nor 
indeed  any  thing  that  might  not  inspire  hope.  Bu^ 
all  who  love  her  cannot  but  feel  for  her  unpro- 
tected situation,  if  the  event  happens.  The  fortune 
she  will  have,  notwithstanding  the  late  losses,  will 
only  expose  her  more  to  danger,  unless  she  marries 
her  cousin.^ 

This  was  the  first  voluntary  allusion  Lady  Hun^ 
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geiford  had  made  to  such  an  event,  since  our 
memorable  conversation,  when  she  so  pointedly 
told  me  to  lay  aside  all  my  ambitious,  all  my 
romantic  thoughts  about  Bertha ;  and  though  her 
situation  naturally,  as  it  were,  elicited  this  men- 
tion of  her  by  Lady  Hungerford,  the  latter 
seemed  instantly  to  recollect  herself,  and  would 
have  changed  the  subject,  had  I  not  said,  in  an- 
swer to  her  last  remark, 

^^  I  had  really  hoped,  for  her  sake,  that  the 
report  of  the  world  was  true,  and  that  by  this  time 
Prince  Adolphus  would  have  been  the  protector 
you  wish  for  her,  under  a  higher  title  than  that  of 


cousin.'* 


Lady  Hungerford  seemed  impressed  with  this. 
A  slight  flush  passed  over  her  cheek. 

**  This  from  you  ?"  she  said.  **  Did  you  really 
hope  this  t  and  can  we  really  suppose  you  sincere  in 
such  a  hope?" 

**  Whatever  my  feelings,  Madam,^  I  replied, 
^^  where  Miss  Hastings*  happiness  or  interest  is 
concerned^  you  may  believe  me  sincere  in  any  thing 
and  every  thing  I  express.*** 

"  And  jrou  could  really  have  been  glad  and  easy, 
if  the  reports  of  this  engagement  had  been  well- 
founded?" 

"  Glad,  I  believe  I  could  have  been— easy,  per- 
haps not;  and  glad  only  if  Miss  Hastings*  happi- 
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ness  or  welfare  had  been  promoted  by  it ;  for  to 
that,  willingly,  though  possibly  not  joyfully,  I 
oould  sacrifice  my  own." 

Lady  Hungerford,  with  modest  grace,  touched 
my  hand  upon  this,  and  said, 

"Upon  my  word  I  could  not  wish  Bertha  a 
better  friend,  did  destiny  allow  it." 

"  Still,  destiny  /  '^  I  exclaimed.  "  Yet  your 
ladyship  says  the  report  of  the  engagement  is  not 
founded." 

"  I  did  not  go  so  far,^  answered  she,  "  and  I 
will  not  be  entangled  into  difficulties  by  words 
growing  out  of  an  embarrassing  situation.  The 
very  word  engagement^  if  critically  dissected,  might 
present  a  thousand  difficulties  in  examining  it,  and 
I  am  imprudent  in  the  last  degree  to  allow  this 
conversation  to  proceed ;  so,  positively,  no  more. 
Have  you  yet  spoken  in  Parliament  ?^ 

I  had  tact  enough  to  see  that  I  ought  now  to  de- 
sist from  farther  discussion,  and  longed  to  be  alone, 
to  perpend  what  had  passed.  After  a  few  general 
topics,  therefore,  I  took  my  leave,  not  without 
pleasure  from  thinking  that  Lady  Hungerford  had 
been,  if  not  more  propitious,  at  least  less  severe 
and  decisive  than  formerly  upon  this  too  interesting 
question;  upon  which  all  farther  communication 
with  her  was  interdicted  by  her  returning  to  .the 
park  the  very  next  day. 
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Whea  alone,  I  examined  more  ooollv  what  had 
paaaed.  I  could  not,  in  the  first  place,  conceal  from 
myself  that  though  Lady  Hungerford  was  almost 
as  mysterious  as  ever  regarding  the  prince,  she  was 
by  no  means  so  positive  as  to  the  expected  nia]> 
riage.  Neither  had  she  renewed  that  oracular  style 
which  bade  me  so  positively  to  lay  aside  hope,  and 
lie  down  and  die.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  any  thing  but  denied  the  engagement,  by  ad- 
mitting that  there  were  difficulties,  and  an  embar- 
rassing situation.  So  there  generally  are  in  all 
engagements,  or  none  need  be  made. 

The  match  therefore  was,  at  least,  not  off.  The 
prince  might  have  to  settle  affairs.  He  might  have 
been  called  by  duty  to  the  army.  Mr.  Hastings^ 
illness  might  have  prevented  an  instant  fulfilment, 
and  the  ceremony  was  thus  only  deferred.  All  this 
supported  the  supposition. 

Yet  .  the  little  necessity  for  secrecy  if  the  fact 
existed.  All  parties  their  own  masters ;  the  match 
every  way  so  suitable.  Why  any  mystery,  if  in- 
deed there  was  any  P  Why  the  wish  for  a  protector, 
and  that  protector  at  hand,  if  nothing  opposed? 
Above  all,  why  the  want  of  explicitness — ay^  or 
no— in  one  who  must  know ;  an  explicitness  whicb 
nothing  forbade,  and  kindness  recommended  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  a  prohibition  to  examine  the 
subject.     The  phrase,  ^^  I  will  not  be  entangled  in 
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difficulties*"  Why  fear  to  be  so  ?  AU  this  defeated 
the  supposition.  And  thus  I  was  left  in  the  usual 
sea  of  doubt. 

At  this  moment  a  diversion  of  interests,  which 
pleasingly  occupied  my  thoughts,  relieved  me  for  a 
time,  and  it  must  be  owned  it  was  a  relief  I  much 
needed. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE   OLD    CASTLE    OF    BABDOLF£>    CHANGES     MAS- 
TERS.  MY    DREAMS    ABOUT     IT. — I     AM    MORE 

AND  MORE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT   PRINCE  ADOL- 
PHUS. 

Thus  far  my  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course. 

Shakspxake, — 3  Henry  VL 

The  post,  for  which  I  was  now  always  keenly 
anxious,  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Manners ; 
not  an  unexpected  event,  as  I  had  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  him  at  his  own  desire, 
and  informed  him  of  every  step  of  my  progress, 
which  much  delighted  him ;  for  he  said  he  felt  for 
me  as  a  father  Would  for  a  son ;  '<  particularly,^ 
added  he,  <^  as  it  was  I .  who  first  advised,  and 
pointed  out  the  path  you  were  to  take.  This 
time,  however,  it  is  your  turn  to  advise,  in  a 
matter  in  which  I  want  to  consult  you ;  so  come 
to  me,  if  you  can,  on  your  first  leisure  day." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  soon  found  myself  at  the  Grange. 
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To  be  there  was  always  to  be  happy ;  for  never 
had  I  forgotten  those  delightful,  as  well  as  profit- 
able, philosophic  conversations  with  this  wise  and 
excellent  person,  which  had  done  me  so  much 
good.  It  was  with  joy,  therefore,  that  I  shook 
hands  with  him  once  more,  and  wandered  with 
him  again  in  our  old  haunts  in  his  garden  and 
the  forest. 

He  soon  let  me  into  the  reason  for  sending  for 
^^9  by  producing  a  York  paper  which  had  been 
sent  him,  and  which,  at  first  to  my  surprise, 
advertised  that  the  castle  and  estate  of  Bardolfe 
were  to  be  sold,  either  by  auction  or  private 
contract. 

For  Mr.  Hastings'  sake,  I  gave  a  deep  sigh  at 
this ;  but,  after  a  little  consideration,  I  thought  it 
might  be  a  prudent  step  to  take,  there  being  no 
family  ties  on  his  part  to  this  property,  and  lyings 
as  it  did,  so  wide  from  Foljambe.  In  fact,  I 
afterwards  found  that  Granville,  on  being  con- 
sulted, had  reasoned  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
fatal  hurricane  having  occasioned  the  immediate 
necessity  for  a  very  considerable  sum,  he  had 
advised  the  disposal  of  this  property  in  preference 
to  any  other,  for  the  very  reasons  which  had  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me. 

*'  Well,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  when  I  had  done 
pondering  the  subject,  ^^  you  recollect,  I  suppose, 
that  the  proceeds  of  this  estate,  when  it  went  out  of 
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your  family,  came  into  mine ;  or  rather,  only  into 
another  branch  of  yours :  for  you  will  also  recollect 
that  (though  by  female  descent)  we  are  Cliffords 
and  Bardolfes  as  well  as  you.'' 

**  It  is  impossible  to  forget,*'  cried  I,  ^^  what 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  interest  you  are  so  good 
as  to  take  in  me,  and  of  my  consequent  prosperity.^ 

**  We  will  not  talk  of  that,"  replied  he ;  «  but 
I  mention  it  to  account  for  a  wish  I  have  to 
become  the  purchaser  of  what  I  ought  to  ccmsider 
a  family  estate;  for  had  not  my  grandmother's 
fortune  been  paid  in  money,  perhaps  the  place 
itself  would  be  actually  mine/^ 

<<  I  am  too  happy  to  think  so,^  answered  I. 

**Well,  I  have  about  the  wherewithal  in  the 
funds  to  purchase  it,""  obs^red  he,  *^  and  can  even 
make  money  by  the  exchange ;  and  having  heard 
your  pleasure  in  talking  of  the  place,  I  want  you 
to  describe  it  more  accurately,  and  perhaps  more 
honestly,  than  the  auctioneer  here,  who  talks  of  it 
as  if  it  were  Kenilworth." 

At  this  I  laughed,  and  told  him  he  must  lower 
his  expectations  by  many  degrees,  and  that  no 
doubt  it  was  its  being  the  first  great  interest  of  my 
childhood  that  made  me  so  fond  of  it. 

True  to  his  tenets,  *^  There  cannot  be  a  better 
reason,"  said  he,  "  were  it  Warwick  or  Berkeley 
itself.  As  the  castle,  however,  will  be  thrown 
in  for  nothing,  and  the  rent-roll  is  about  £600 
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a-year,  the  price  asked  for  it  (£18,000)  cannot 
hurt  me;  and  if  you  can  tell  me  that  there  are 
no  «al  objections,  I  have  made  up  mj  mind  to 
become  the  purchaser.  What  think  you,  indeed, 
of  my  changing  my  name  to  the  old  possessor's  ? 
There  would  then  be  once  fiigain  Bardolfe  of 
Baidoire.'' 

Though  this  last  was  badinage^  I  was  greatly 
]^8ed  with  the  whole  scheme,  when,  after  a  little 
musing,  he  said, 

^^  A  thought  strikes  me,  which  you  may  approve 
or  not,  as  you  please.  You  have  now,  for  a  bachelor, 
a  large  income.  Suppose  you  let  half  of  it  accu- 
mulate, which  it  soon  would,  till  you  muster  up 
the  purchase^money.  I  would  then  resell  it  at  the 
same  price,  or  order  my  executor  to  do  it.  Bar- 
dolfe Castle  would  then  really  belong  to  a  rightful 
descendant  of  the  name ;  and  when  you  come  to 
your  peerage,  which  of  course  you  will  {being  so 
eminent  a  statesman)^  there  may  be  once  more  a 
Clifford  of  Bardolfe,  or  a  Lord  Bardolfe,  if  you 
please;  only  beware  of  another  Bramham  Moor.^' 

This  playful  humour  made  the  serious  plan  as 
to  the  purchase  still  more  pleasant;  especially 
when  he  added,  ^^  As  soon  as  the  place  is  mine,  I 
shall  certainly,  as  in  duty  bound,  pay  my  respects 
to  my  relations  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Were  you  other  than  what  you  are,"  observed 
I,  ^*  I  should  object  to  this,  on  account  of  the 
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homeliness  of  your  reception ;  for  the  future  Lori 
Cliffbrdj  or  Lord  Bardolfey  would  not  like  to  see 
his  rustic  relations  undervalued  by  the  still  polished 
man  of  the  world,  though  he  has  been  so  long 
estranged  from  it.** 

That  they  never  would  be  by  me,'^  replied  he, 

for  having  the  sense  to  confine  themselves  to 
their  lot,  whatever  it  is :  and  you  must  have  read 
me  very  ill,  if  you  think  I  should  respect  them 
more  if  they  shewed  themselves  ashamed  of  it.'^ 

He  was  commencing  a  lecture  upon  this,  when 
he  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  purchase,  which 
he  said  he  would  set  about  without  delay. 

"  But  meantime,^  added  he,  *^  you  shall  give 
me  a  full  and  true  description  of  it,  which  I  will 
take  with  all  due  allowances  for  your  fervid  imagi- 
nation in  painting  any  thing  or  any  person  you 
like;  and  then  perhaps  I  may  get  at  a  little 
truth." 

I  highly  approved  his  caution,  particularly  as 
it  allowed  me  a  latitude  of  which  I  did  not  fail  to 
avail  myself;  though  upon  the  whole,  without 
much  exaggeration,  I  gave  him  such  a  picture  of 
it,  that  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  made  it  his  own,  he 
would  set  o£P  to  the  north  to  survey  it,  and  asked 
if  it  were  possible  that  I  could  accompany  him. 

I  told  him  I  despaired  of  it,  though  nothing 
would  please  me  more ;  yet  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  his  sudden  energy,  and  readiness  to  leave  the 
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Grange,  to  which  he  had  professed  himself  so 
wedded,  that  he  believed  nothing  could  tempt  him 
from  it,  even  for  a  day. 

He  looked  a  little  conscious  in  his  reply,  when 
he  said, 

"  Why,  I  own  I  am  something  like  Doctor 
Sangrado,  when  he  was  detected  by  Gil  Bias 
mixing  a  little  (mind,  it  was  but  a  little)  wine 
with  his  water.  Now,  like  Sangrado  with  his 
water,  I  do  not  love  the  Grange  less,  but  perhaps 
would  wish  to  see  the  world  a  little  more  before  I 
die.  But  pray  observe,  it  is  not  its  follies,  its 
caprice,  ~or  its  struggles  that  I  want  to  observe ; 
but  its  improvements  in  its  arts  and  manners, 
which  I  am  told  have  been  miraculous  since  I 
was  in  it.  In  fact,  I  think  a  short  tour  may  do 
me  good,  by  relieving  the  sameness  of  my  hermit 
life,  and  will  make  me  return  to  it  with  heightened 
enjoyment." 

"  You  allow,  then,"  said  I,  I  am  afraid  rather 
wickedly,  *'  that  there  is  a  sameness  even  in  the 
Grange,  which  niight  be  the  better  for  a  little 
relief?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  he,  "  and  that's  the  truth  on't. 
Since  you  left  me  (and  I  own,  those  three  or  four 
days  you  spent  with  me,  and  a  visit  from  Lord 
Castleton  and  Fothergill,  have  rather  spoiled  nie), 
I  have  seen  nobody  but  Deborah  the  cook,  and 
Walker  the  butler ;  and  besides,  the  Binfidd  clock 
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is  out  of  order;  so  you  see  I  cannot  stay  here  till 
it  is  repaired,  and  meantime,  a  journey  to  the 
north  will  give  me  a  fillip.  Thus  I  am  at  least 
not  an  unreasonable  philosopher,  the  slave  of  his 
theory,  but  confess  when  the  shoe  pinches." 

So  candid  an  avowal  demanded  a  cessation  from 
raillery,  and  I  felicitated  him  upon  his  openness, 
which  he  took  in  good  part ;  and  he  settled  to 
return  with  me  to  London,  to  make  his  purchase. 

His  lawyer  I  found  was  Mr.  Fountain,  and, 
with  that  gentleman,  there  being  no  factitious 
difficulty,  in  order  to  enhance  the  costs,  he  soon 
after  wrote  to  me  from  Barnard  Castle^  that  he 
was  lord  of  the  beautiful  ruins  and  fine  estate  of 
Bardolfe* 

What  was  an  additional  pleasure,  he  had  visited 
his  new  relations,  as  he  called  them ;  found  nay 
father  a  man  of  worth,  my  brothers  honest  fellows, 
and  was  half  in  love  with  my  mother,  for  putting 
him,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  much  in  mind  of  his 
own. 

^^  You  may  suppose,"  said  he,  <<  we  talked  much 
of  t^  young  doctor."  In  fine,  he  was  much  pleased 
both  with  the  estate  and  the  castle ;  so  much  with 
the  latter,  that  he  was  fitting  up  three  or  four 
rooms  for  a  Christian  to  live  in  when  he  came  to 
visit  it,  preferring  it  greatly,  he  said,  to  that  dreary 
ChartretMei  BoUon  le  Moots, 

Meantime,  though  in  London,  and  plunged  in 
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business,  it  may  be  duppoded  I  kept  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  spot  where  almost  all  my  interests  were 
centered,  and  I  daily  looked  with  tremor  for  the 
arrival  of  the  post  from  Foljambe.  The  illness  of 
Mr.  Hastings — still  protracted — kept  my  nerves 
on  the  stretch ;  for  if  he  died,  what  would  become 
of  Bertha  ?  With  so  much  greater  need  of  com- 
fort and  support,  I  more  than  ever  concluded  that 
she  would  naturally  seek  the  prince  as  her  lawful 
protector,  for  of  the  engagement  there  could  be  no 
doubt. 

Under  these  impressions,  therefore,  I  was  struck 
with  wonder  by  a  letter  from  Granville,  which,  after 
informing  me  in  the  body  of  it  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  better,  announced  in  a  postscript,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  prince  was  about  to  return  to 
Germany. 

This  renewed  aU  my  speculations,  particularly 
as  Granville  added,  that  both  he  and  Bertha  seemed 
particularly  happy  and  pleased  with  one  another. 
He  then  gave  me  news  about  himself,  which,  but 
for  the  jealousy  which  this  intimation  created, 
would  have  filled  me  with  unalloyed  delight. 

Attendance  on  a  sick  bed  is  not,  in  general,  the 
most  auspicious  moment  for  pressing,  successfully, 
a  suit  of  love ;  yet,  in  this  instance,  it  proved  so 
to  the  happy  Granville.  The  interest  kindled  in 
each  other  for  their  common  and  lovely  favourite, 
and  their  own  dedication  of  themselves  to  support 
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her  under  her  desolation,  had  so  mutually  endeared 
Lady  Hungerford  and  himself,  that  what  had  not 
yet  happened  now  finally  took  place,  and  Lady 
Hungerford,  the  richly-endowed — the  rose  and  ex- 
pectancy of  the  court  and  of  fashion— -had  become 
the  betrothed  of  the  accomplished,  though  compa- 
ratively poor,  younger  brother — Granville. 

A  strange  consequence  of  this  was,  that  my  joy 
at  his  success,  great  as  it  was  (for  how  much  reason 
had  I  to  love  him),  was  heightened  by  I  know  not 
what  unaccountable  sensation  of  hope  which  it  kin- 
dled in  my  own  heart.  The  disproportion  between 
Granville  and  his  superior  mistress  was  scarcely 
less  than  between  me  and  mine ;  if  I  could  call  any 
one  mine  merely  because  I  loved  her,  though  with- 
out return.  Lady  Hungerford  had  five  thousand 
a-year,  with  the  world  at  her  feet.  Granville, 
perhaps,  had  not  more  than  five  hundred,  though 
with  high  official  expectations.  Yet  Lady  Hunger- 
ford sacrificed  golden  prospects  to  unite  herself  to 
a  fine-minded  man,  whose  heart  she  had  long  known 
was  devoted  to  her,  and  whose  cultivated  intellect 
and  disposition  were  of  kindred  with  her  own. 

A  very  proper  reason  this  for  supposing  that 
Miss  Hastings  would  distinguish  me  as  Lady  Hun- 
gerford had  Granville !  Yet  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  flattering  thought  that,  as  far  as 
mind  and  disposition  went,  I,  too,  niight  claim 
kindred  with.  Mr.  Hastings*  daughter;  and,  as  to 
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worldly  circumstances,  I  too  had  expectations,  and 
more  in  possession  than  Granville  himself. 

Alas  !  in  my  sanguine  nature-^— my  blind  enthu- 
siam — I  totally  passed  over,  not  only  the  little  cir- 
cumstance that  I  never  had  had  reason  to  think 
myself  more  than  esteemed  by  Bertha ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  I  left  out  of  the  account  the  conviction  that 
she  was  engaged  to  another.  Of  such  materials  are 
lovers  composed ! 

A  second  perusal  of  Granville^s  letter,  however, 
soon  brought  back  all  my  doubts  and  fears ;  for 
though  the  return  of  the  prince  tp  Germany  sur- 
prised me,  he  and  Bertha  were  particularly  happy 
together.  What  could  be  inferred  but  that  he  went 
to  settle  affairs  previous  to  his  nuptials,  which 
he  would  return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  con- 
summate P 

With  this  conviction  pressing  upon  me,  my  ex- 
dtement  was  at  its  height  by  the  princess  arrival  in 
town,  and  presentation  at  court,  to  take  leave  on  re- 
turning to  the  continent.  The  papers,  too,  of  that 
morning,  as  usual,  busy  with  gossip  about  the 
great,  had  announced  my  own  very  conclusion,  that 
he  was  soon  to  revisit  England,  after  settling  some 
private  business,  in  order  to  lead  his  £ur  cousin  to 
the  Hymeneal  altar,  &c.  &c. 

It  may  be  supposed,  whether  true  or  false,  how 
this  fixed  me,  and  how  I  watched  tlie  prince  at  the 
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levie^  whither  I  went  almost  expressly  for  that 
purpose. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  might  have  kindled  the 
jealousy  of  any^-even  a  favoured  lover — so  much 
had  he  the  air  nobler  which  he  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  in  his  loose  wrapper  and  travelling  cap, 
when  he  caused  me  so  much'  perturbation  on  the 
north  road.  He  was  now  set  off  by  his  rich  urn- 
form  and  militarv  order,  and  I  looked  and  felt  lit* 
tie  by  his  side  (for  I  got  purposely  near  him)  when 
I  contemplated  my  own  unmeaning  coat  of  oUve 
cloth,  poorly  relieved  by  its  steel  buttons  and  satin 
lining,  with  a  thin  spit  by  my  side,  not  to  be  named 
with  his  burnished  gold  sabre  and  imposing  sabre- 
tash.  His  graceful  manner,  too,  when  spoken  to 
by  royalty,  threw  me  farther  and  farther  into  the 
background,  and  a  bitter  pang  shrunk  my  heart 
when  I  forced  myself  to  confess  that  he  seemed 
fairly  worthy  of  Bertha. 

My  attention,  however,  was  still  more  fixed 
when,  after  being  spoken  to,  he  joined  Lord  Cas-. 
tleton,  by  whom  I  was  standing,  and  in  reply  to 
his  question  whether  he  was  not  soon  to  return 
from  Germany,  he  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  We  have  been  told,''  said  Lord  Castleton, 
smilingly,  for  he  knew  him,  and  had  known  his 
father,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  frank  badinage, 
<<  that  not  only  we  might  expect  that  honour,  but 
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that  the  cause  for  it  is  of  a  particularlj  interesting 
nature." 

"  Ah  f"  said  he,  in  tolerable  English,  relieved  by 
French,  ^  I  have  been  told  so  too,  by  your  omnis- 
cient newspapers,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  not  so 
happy." 

At  the  same  time  his  sni3e,  when  he  said  this, 
contradicted  it ;  for  it  betokened  any  thing  but  a 
desponding,  still  less  a  rejected  lover.  My  interest 
and  embarrassment  rose  to  its  highest  point* 

The  words  ^*  not  so  happy"  accompanied  me  the 
whole  day  afterwards.  How  often  did  I  turn 
them  so  as  to  mean  every  thing,  or  nothing.  Could 
they  be  taken  literally?  Oh!  no.  He  seemed 
himself  too  happy.  The  intimacy  between  the 
cousins  could  not  come  to  such  a  termination.  The 
reports  of  the  world — the  admissions  of  Granville 
— the  mysteries  of  Lady  Hungerford,  and  her 
arguments  from  cfe^^ny-— could  not  so  end.  It 
was  plainly  a  little  piece  of  male  coquetry  in  the 
prince,  or  a  desire  to  rid  himself  of  annoying  sur- 
mises. 

The  repetition,  however,  of  the  assertion,  in  a 
quarter  where  trifling  is  not  allowed,  appeared  to 
put.the  matter  out  of  doubt  the  other  way.  The 
queen,  it  seems,  had  a  private  party  that  evening, 
and,  fond  of  her  countrymen,  the  prince  was  not 
only  there,  but  she  questioned  him  on  the  subject, 
giving  the  report  in  the  papers  as  her  excuse. 
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There  was  the  same  denial  as  there  had  been  at 
the  lev^,  only  the  denial  was  to  majesty,  whom 
it  would  have  been  unseemly  to  deceive,  and  more 
than  once  repeated,  because  the  question  was  re- 
iterated. There  could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Castleton,  who 
was  at  the  party,  and  told  me  the  occurrence. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  consequence ;  my 
whole  mind  in  nubibus ;  the  conduct  of  the  cousins 
was  more  and  more  a  riddle. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


I  MEET  LOAD  ALBANY   IN   THE   WORLD. — ITS  CON- 
SEQUENCES. 


Know  my  name  is  lost ; 
By  treason's  tooth  bare  gnawn,  and  canker  bit ; 
Yet  am  J  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 


Thou  art  a  traitor ; 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor !     Say'st  thou  no  ? 
This  sword)  this  arm*  and  my  best  spirits  are  bent. 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Thou  liest.  Shakspkarb. — King  Lear^ 

The  day  after  the  queen^s  party,  Prince  AdoU 
phus  embarked  for  Germany,  So  said  the  tattling 
papers,  this  time,  without  a  comment. 

I,  at  least,  breathed  more  freely  for  that  event. 
Still,  however,  I  was  in  a  tumult  of  unsatisfied 
doubt,  which  I  felt  nothing  could  allay,  but  a  oer* 
tain  assurance  from  the  other  quarter,  either  that 
the  engagement  did  not  exist,  or  that  the  prince, 
for  private  reasons,  had  misled  even  the  queen  in 
regard  to  it. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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Yet,  how  was  I  to  obtain  the  information  I 
panted  for?  Lady  Hungerford  had  positively 
refused  it;  Granville  seemed  to  have  told  me  all 
he  knew ;  and  the  still  most  precarious  state  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  which  detained  those  friends  at 
Foljambe,  precluded  all  opportunity  of  succeeding 
in  personal  inquiries. 

,  In  the  midst  of  this  embarrassment  an  event 
arose,  the  most  important  of  my  life,  even  if  it  had 
not  given,  as  it  did,  a  colour  to  it,  of  the  very 
utmost  consequence  to  my  reputation  and  after 
proceedings.  As  it  gave  rise,  therefore,  to  much 
discussion,  both  public  and  private,  at  the  time, 
and  was  differently  represented  according  to  the 
feelings  upon  it  by  very  different  parties,  I  will  set 
it  down  in  all  simplicity  and  plainness  as  the  facts 
arose,  without  an  attempt  at  varnish  or  comment, 
leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Lord  Albany,  of  whom  no  mention  has  been 
made  since  the  unhappy  issue  of  his  quarrel  with 
poor  Foljambe  Hastings,  left  England  as  soon  as 
his  recovery  from  his  own  wound  would  permit 
him.  Whether  he  felt  himself  so  much  to  blame 
in  having,  in  so  trifling  a  case,  exposed  his  own 
life,  and  caused  the  loss  of  that  of  his  friend,  that 
he  feared  the  censure  of  society,  and  so  absoited 
hiinsdf  from  it  till  the  matter  should  be  blown 
over  (all  which,  from  his  character,  is  not  pro- 
bable), or  whether  a  career  of  impetuous  pleasure 
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in  which  he  embarked  abroad,  at  first,  as  he  said, 
to  make  him  foi^t  this  lamentable  catastrophe, 
but  which  at  last  laid  such  hold  of  him,  that  he 
cared  not  to  return  to  bis  sober  country ;  certain  it 
is,  that  for  near  four  years  he.  bad  remained  a  sort 
of  exile  from  his  native  land.  The  interval  he  had 
passed  in  visiting  the  remotest,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Europe,  and  after  traversing 
Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Turkey,  had  ex- 
tended his  travels  over  Mount  Caucasus,  Cir- 
cassia,  and  Georgia.  These  examined,  he  seated 
himself  alternately  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  with  what 
profit  to  Mb  manners  or  character  the  sequel  will 
shew. 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  found  the  gossip 
of  the  town  employed  upon  the  baadsome  Adol- 
phus,  who  had  made  a  kind  of  sensation  at  the 
palace ;  and  as  the  papers  had  put  the  beau  monde 
upon  the  scent,  everybody,  for  a  day  or  two, 
was  inquiring  into  the  st^nry  of  the  two  oousins. 
All  were  convinced  that  they  had  been,  some 
that  they  were  still,  betrothed;  some  that  the 
contract  was  broken  off;  all  anxious  to  know  or 
explain  why. 

I  bad  listened  rather  uneasily  for  two  days,  at 
dinners  where  I  was  presi^,  to  these  discussions, 
but  held  my  peace ; — ^when,  on  the  third,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  Lord  Albany. 

It  was  at  Lord  HartleburyX  a  valued  friend  of 

£  2 
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Lord  Castleton^s,  a  veteran  general  officer  of  known 
gallantry,  and  of  high  character  for  honour  and 
good  sense,  that  I  met  the  marquess.  Not  know- 
ing of  his  return  home,  I  was  surprised  to  see  him 
enter  the  drawing-room  before  dinner,  with  a  visage 
and  manner  of  even  increased  ferocity  and  haughti- 
ness. I  knew  him  directly ; — ^indeed  there  was  no 
mistaking  his  look  of  recklessness  and  disdain. 
Whether  he  recognised  me,  though  he  perused  me 
with  his  glass,  I  don'^t  know.  He  certainly  acted  as 
if  he  did  not ;  and  having  seen  me  not  above  three 
or  four  times,  and  that  when  I  was  a  comparative 
stripling,  five  years  before,  I  acquit  him  (not 
having  been  introduced)  of  all  knowledge  of  my 
person. 

Nothing  particular  passed  during  the  actual 
dinner,  and  if  (not  having  been  presented  to  him) 
he  shewed  me  no  civility,  it  was  no  more  than  he 
did  by  his  known  friends,  who  were  nearer  to  him, 
and  over  whom  he  sei  med  to  domineer  with  a  most 
imperious  and  offensive  air.  It  was  easy  to  see  he 
was  not  popular,  and  Lord  Hartlebury  himself, 
though  he  shewed  deference  to  his  quality,  was  evi- 
dently annoyed  by  his  manner. 

No  one  had  yet  mentioned  the  common  topic  of 
the  day,  when  he  himself  led  to  it,  by  asking  if 
anybody  had  seen  the  illustrious  stranger,  whom 
the  queen  and  the  whole  bedchamber  had  liot  yet 
done  talking  of. 
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"I  have,"  said  Lord  Hartlebury,  "and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  impression  he  made,  for  he  is 
as  soft  and  graceful  in  manner,  particularly  to 
women,  as  he  is  decidedly  handsome." 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Lord  Albany.  **  Then'  bow 
came  be  to  fail  in  carrying  his  point  with  that  pert 
damsel,  his  cousin,  my  old  flame  and  acquaintance  ? 
To  be  sure,  she  is  a  devilish  coquette,  and  has 
jilted  not  a  few ;  poor  Harry  Melford  and  me,  yoti 
know,  among  them." 

Here  he  looked  round  with  a  sardonic  laugh,  as 
if  to  shew  either  that  the  fact  was  not  true,  or 
that  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 

*^  If  you  mean  Miss  Hastings,"  said  Lord  Har- 
tlebury, **  I  did  not  know  you  had  been  one  of  her 
admirers,  much  less  that  she  had  jilted  you." 

"  No  ! "  cried  Lord  Albany  (seeming  to  think 
he  had  disclosed  more  than  was  necessary) ;  I 
thought  everybody  knew  that.  But  I  could  not 
long  occupy  myself  with  such  a  country  chit, 
though  an  enormous  coquette,  who  would  flirt  with 
anybody  that  would  flirt  with  her.  Melford,  me, 
her  cousin  Mansell,  and " 

^^  That  too  is  new  to  me,"  said  Lord  Hartle* 
bury,  interrupting  him. 

"  But  yet,"  continued  Lord  Albany,  **  I  am 
surprised,  that  to  be  married  to  a  prince,  though  a 
poor  one,  had  not  charms  enough  for  a  person 
whose  father  is  always    boasting,  on  the   mere 
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Strength  of  his  name,  of  a  high  descent,  which  I 
believe  he  cannot  make  out.  At  any  rate,  the 
prospect  of  such  an  alliance  ought  to  have  cured 
her  of  flirting ;  particularly  as  they  say  the  family 
IB  ruined,  and  that  supposed  fine  fortune  of  hers 
most  cruelly  attenuated.  She  will,  at  least,  not  be 
able  to  jilt  many  more.'' 

Had  this  insolent  nobleman  stabbed  me  to  the 
heart  with  a  dagger,  he  could  not  have  given  me 
more  pain  than  he  did  by  this  speech,  in  which  be 
was  by  no  means  countenanced  by  any  one  of  the 
party.  On  the  contrary,  all  looked  aloof,  some 
resentful,  and  one  generous  one,  the  young  Sir 
William  Wentworth,  to  whom  I  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Granville,  and  the  neighbours  in  York* 
shire,  though  little  known  to  Mr.  Hastings,  had 
risen  to  express  what  he  thought  of  this  slander, 
when  I  prevented  him,  for  my  heart  was  full^  and 
my  blood  boiled. 

"  Lord  Albany,''  said  I,  **one  would  have 
thought,  that  having  taken  the  life  of  the  brother, 
iti  revenge  for  your  disappointment  with  the  sister, 
you  might  have  spared  that  sister,  and  been  satis- 
fied without  slandering  a  ladj  as  irreproachable  as 
heaven.  You  have,  too,  in  what  you  have  said,  dis- 
paraged and  spoken  disrespectfully  of  a  gentlenao 
of  known  worth,  and  who,  though  not  equal  to  you 
in  title,  is  of  a  birth  far  superior  to  your  own.  The 
good  taste  of  such  sneers  against  those  whose  alliance 
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you  once  courted,  though  without  success,  I  will 
not  inquire  into,  any  more  than  the  bravery  of  it, 
in  their  absence,  and  that  of  all  their  relations;  but 
when  you  come  to  a  positive  imputation  of  the 
crime  of  levity  and  jilting  to  this  young  lady,  as 
proved  in  your  own  instance,  as  a  friend,  though  a 
humble  one,  of  the  fisimily,  and  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  bound  to  tell  you,  you  have  been 
guilty  of  a  wilful  violation  of  the  truth." 

The  whole  company  were  startled  at  this  reproof ; 
yet  more,  seemingly,  from  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences, than  because  they  disapproved  it.  The 
young  Sir  William,  too,  of  an  ardent  spirit,  and 
who  had  just  got  his  commission  in  the  guards,  ab- 
solutely clapped  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  '^  Quite 
right,  quite  right." 

All  the  rest  preserved  a  profound  silence,  though 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  they  were  much  moved ; 
when  Lord  Albany,  after  eyeing  Sir  William,  said, 
with  more  coolness  than  I  expected, 

"  I  perceive  I  have  two  challengers  upon  my 
hands,  to  whom  I  am  expected  to  give  battle.  One 
of  them  I  know — Sir  William  Wentworth,  a  gen- 
tleman at  least ;  but  you.  Sir,  of  whose  very  name 
I  am  ignorant,  who  the  devil  are  you  f' 

The  whole  company  seemed  again  moved  by 
this  insolence,  and  Lord  Hartlebury  rose  to  inter- 
fere,  but  before  he  coqld  speak,  I  replied, 

^^  My  name  is  lost ;  yet  it  was  once  well  known 
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as  honourable  and  noble  in  the  history  of  my 
country,  long  before  your  lordship's  had  emerged 
from  obscurity.^ 

Lord  Albany  looked  mad  with  rage,  and  the 
table  seemed  struck  with  still  more  interest  at  this 
answer,  which  was  increased  when  I  went  on : 

"  My  name  is  De  Clifford,  once  owned  by  the 
lords  of  Clifford  Castle,  whose  resentments,  when 
they  had  any,  never  stooped  to  calumniate  a  de- 
fenceless lady  in  her  absence.*^ 

**  Right  again,  by  G — !"  cried  Sir  William, 
who  could  not  repress  his  feelings. 

**  I  believe  I  now  recollect  you,'*  answered  Lord 
Albany,  almost  suffocated  with  pride.  **  I  think 
you  were  a  servitor,  or  some  such  thing,  when  I 
was  at  Oxford,  and  a  follower  of  the  Hastings 
family.  It  seems  that  at  least  you  have  not  forgot 
your  duty  to  them,  and  earn  your  wages.'' 

"  My  lord,"  now  interposed  Lord  Hartlebury, 
"  this  must  not  go  on.  Were  Mr.  De  Clifford  not  the 
gentleman  I  know  him  to  be,  he.  is  my  guest,  and 
I  cannot  permit  such  taunts  to  proceed.  But  what 
Mr,  De  Clifford  has  said  of  himself  I  know  to  be 
true ;  and  as  a  gentleman,  even  if  he  were  not  in 
high  confidential  office  under  the  king,  in  all  but 
rank  he  is  fully  your  lordship*8  equal." 

**  My  lord,"  returned  the  marquess,  rising  from 
his  chair,  <*you  may  permit,  or  not  permit,  what 
you  please,     I  take  this  speech  of  yours  as  an 
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*  « 

order  to  be  gone,  and  I  obey.  For  this  young  gen- 
tleman (pointing  at  Sir  William),  the  name  he 
bears  will  certainly  make  me  gratify  the  eagerness 
^he  seems  to  have,  to  be  brought  into  notice.  For 
the  other,  I  shall  beg  to  suspend  what,  perhaps, 
he  expects  from  me,  till  I  have  made  inquiries  whe^ 
ther  he  is  worthy  of  it." 

So  saying,  he  stalked  to  the  door,  red  with  pas- 
sion ;  but  not  before  Lord  Hartlebury,  who  had 
rung,  said  to  the  servant  who  answered  the  bell, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard, 

"  Shew  Lord  Albany  out  of  the  house.'' 

There  was  a  considerable  pause,  every  one  look- 
ing at  the  other,  and  stealthily  at  me,  in  silence; 
when  Lord  Hartlebury  gallantly  said  to  me, 

'^  Mr.  De  Clifford,  I  am  most  distressed  that 
this  should  have  happened  anywhere,  but  in  parti- 
cular at  my  table ;  and  I  think  it  but  due  to  you 
to  bear  witness,  which  I  shall  do  in  any  way  you 
may  be  pleased  to  command,  to  the  honour  you 
have  shewn  in  defending  an  innocent  lady  from 
the  foulest  attack  I  ever  witnessed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gross  affront  to  yourself;  and  whatever  the 
consequences,  I  shall  feel  honour  and  pleasure  if 
my  testimony  or  support,  in  any  manner  you  may 
please  to  require  them,  can  be  of  the  least  service 
to  you." 

This  address  from  the  generous  veteran  seemed 
to  be  echoed  by  a  murmur  of  approbation  from  the 

£  3 
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rest  of  the  company,  whose  social  enjoyments 
being  interrupted  by  what  had  happened,  the 
party  broke  up.  Sir  William  Wentwortb,  how* 
ever,  in  going  out,  taking  me  to  a  corner  of  the 
ball,  said  he  had  something  to  say  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  set  him  down,  when  he  would  talk  to 
me  in  the  carriage,  to  which  I  of  course  i^reed. 

His  business,  I  found,  pn)ceeded  from  the  same 
generosity  he  had  shewn  at  the  table,  when  Lord 
Albany  had  so  di^raced  himself. 

"  The  proud  ruffian,"  said  he,  "  for  so  I  must 
call  him,  will  certainly  challenge  you ;  indeed  he 
never  can  shew  his  face  if  he  does  not.  What  he 
may  do  by  me  I  don't  know  ;  but  when  his  mes- 
sage comes,  my  request  is  that  you  will  allow  me 
and  no  one  else  to  be  your  second.^ 

I  thanked  the  gallant  fellow,  said  it  should  be 
so,  and  we  parted  for  the  ni^t. 

Well,  I  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  progress  of 
life ;  I  bad  achieved  what  might  be  comparatively 
called  greatness  and  fortune ;  I  had  certainly  ac- 
quired no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  men,  and 
some  of  women  ;  and  I  had  now,  for  the  sake  of  a 
woman,  an  experiment  on  my  hands  of  the  effects 
of  a  challenge,  which  might,  and  probably  would, 
terminate  my  own  life,  unless  I  took  that  of  ano- 
ther. 

As  I  had  never  fired  a  pistol  but  once,  and  my 
adversary  had  fstally  proved  his  skill,  I  felt  that 
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the  former  would  be  the  result.  .  But  the  cause 
kept  me  up.  I  felt  that  Went  worth's  name  for 
Albany,  <'  RuiEan,^  was  a  true  one,  and  that  his 
rank  could  not  alter  it.  I  felt  that  he  was  more ; 
that  he  had  acted  as  a  scoundrel  towards  her  I 
had  defended.  His  insolence  to  myself  I  might 
have  passed,  if  the  customs  of  the  world  would 
have  permitted  it;  at  least  my  feelings  would 
have  been  less  excited,  perhaps  I  may  say,  less 
firm,  if  the  wrong  had  been  confined  to  myself. 
But  when  Bertha,  the  angel  of  my  heart,  though 
lost  to  me — when  her  honour  was  concerned !  How 
reckless  did  it  make  me  !  How  proud  should  I  be 
even  to  die  in  her  defence ! 

These  thoughts  occupied  half  my  night ;  and, 
spite  of  many  compunctious  visitings,  I  became 
impatient  in  the  morning  for  the  marquess's 
message. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


I  AM  CHALLENGED  BY  LORD  ALBANY. THE 

RESULT. 


The  wound  that  bred  this  meeting 
Cannot  be  cured  by  words. 

Shaksfiabb. — 3  Henry  VL 

He  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it 

Twdfth  yight. 

The  morning  came,  and  with  it^  though  at  a 
late  hour,  the  appearance  of  the  Honourable  Colonel 
Montfort^a  gentlemanly  man,  of  polite  address; 
one  of  those  who,  as  Sir  Lucius  says,  are  in  their 
quarrels  as  sharp  and  as  polished  as  their  sword. 
After  preliminary  civilities,  and  announcing  that  he 
came  from  Lord  Albany,  he  opened  the  matter 
at  once,  and  not  unhandsomely  said, 

^'  I  am  rejoiced,  in  the  first  place,  to  assure  you 
that  the  marquess  confesses  himself  wrong  for  having 
presumed  to  question  your  sufficiency,  in  point  of 
birth  and  station,  to  meet  him  in  the  field«^ 
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"  May  I  ask,"  said  I,  "  how,  or  to  whom,  I  am 
obh'ged  for  having  this  important  point  cleared 
up?" 

**  To  Lord  Hartlebury,  in  the  first  place,"  re- 
plied  the  colonel ;  "  to  whom,  not  choosing  to  con- 
sult him  himself,  the  marquess  referred  me,  and  he 
to  Lord  Castleton,  who,  having  given  the  most 
satisfactory  explanations,  I  convinced  Lord  Albany 
that  he  was  bound  in  honour,  not  only  to  waive  his 
objections,  but  to  make  you  an  apology  for  having 
entertained  them.  This  he  has  not  exactly  autho- 
rized, but  on  my  own  responsibility  I  take  it  upon 
myself  to  do  so.'' 

I  thanked  the  colonel  for  his  attention  to  me  in 
this  respect,  which  I  thought  comparatively  of  little 
consequence. 

"  True,"  said  Colonel  Montfort,  "  the  real  point 
is  the  thing ;  for,  from  the  account  given  me  by 
Lord  Albany,  I  fear  there  can  be  no  alternative 
between  you.  I  fear  it,  because,  soldier  as  I  am, 
I  should  be  glad  not  to  despair,  as  I  do,  of  the 
ample  apology  I  am  directed  to  require." 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  cause  for  the  provoca- 
tion ?"  asked  I. 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  replied  he ;  "  but  I  come  not 
here  to  defend  Lord  Albany,  but  to  seek  reparation 
for  the  deepest  injury  that  a  man's  honour  can  re- 
ceive, whether  provoked  or  not." 

"  All  my  answer,  then,"  said  I,  <*  while  I  thank 
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you  for  your  politeness,  is  to  say  that,  under  such 
provocation,  apology  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  I  thought  so,^  observed  he.  "  May  I  ask 
whom  you  mean  to  represent  you  as  your  friend  ?** 

«  Sir  William  Wentworth.'' 

"  Of  the  first  guards  ?" 

«  Yes." 

^*  A  young,  and  inexperienced,  but  a  man  of 
spirit  and  honour.  Yet  I  could  have  wished  it  had 
been  any  other/' 

"  Why  ?^ 

^'  He  is  implicated  himself.  For  his  lordship 
says,  his  life  is  not  worth  a  feather,  unless  he  has 
satisfaction  from  you  both.  However,  I  have  no 
right  to  advise.  I  will  call  upon  Sir  William. 
The  day  is  far  advanced ;  but  I  trust  you  may 
hear  from  me  before  evening.^ 

Thusfinished  the  most  portentous  interview  which 
in  my  life  I  had  yet  encountered.  But  all  reflec- 
tion upon  it  was  precluded  by  the  meeting  between 
Colonel  Montfort  and  Sir  William,  almost  on  tlie 
steps  of  the  house,  as  the  former  departed.  They 
immediately  adjourned  to  the  park  ;  and  in  half  an 
hour  Sir  William  returned  with  an  offer,  for  my 
determination,  of  the  most  sequestered  part  of  the 
park,  that  very  evening,  or  Wimbledon  the  next 
morning. 

An  enemy  all  my  life  to  suspense  and  delay, 
I   instantly  chose  the  first,    and  with   this    Sir 
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WiUiam  proceeded  to  Colonel  Montfort^s  lodgings, 
having  promised  also  to  bring  me  his  pistols ;  I,  in 
the  absence  of  all  fear  of  such  a  mischance,  never 
having  yet  provided  myself  with  those  instruments 
dT  gentlemanly  satisfaction. 

Left  to  myself,  I  naturally  engaged  in  a  self*- 
examination,  and  anxiously  weighed  my  position. 
Totally  unskilled  in  the  use  of  any  weapons,  whether 
of  defence  or  offence,  and  fully  aware  of  the  mar- 
quess's superiority,  already  so  fatally  proved,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  death,  or  some  grievous  bodily 
hurt.  This  was,  however,  the  least  part  of  my 
anxiety,  and  when  I  reflected  that  Bertha  would 
know  that  it  was  for  her  sake,  and  in  defence  oiher 
honour,  there  was  even  something  sweet  in  it. 

But  though  I  had  not  reflected  much  on  th^ 
subject,  I  was  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  law- 
fulness of  duelling,  and  in  vain  pleaded  the  customs 
(rf  the  world,  and  the  cruel  blow  it  would  be  to  my 
reputation  if  I  shrank  from  the  affair.  Then,  what 
was  my  position  in  it  ?  Though  Lord  Albany  had 
been  the  aggressor,  it  was  not  towards  me.  I 
might  have  been  silent  like  the  rest  of  the  company. 
It  was  I,  therefore,  who  had  given  the  affront,  and 
put  him  in  the  situation,  which  he  could  not  avoid, 
of  demanding  satisfaction. 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  reflection,  and  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  receive  his  shot,  in 
which  case,  should  I  escape,  the  affair  would  not 
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go  on,  and  all  might  be  well.  But  cotUd  I  escape  ? 
Or,  if  I  did,  was  I  sure  there  would  be  an  end? 
Might  he  not  insist  on  going  on  ?  and  was  he  not 
savage  enough  to  do  so  ?  and  would  not  then,  the 
first  danger  be  thrown  away  ?  In  short,  would  he 
not  kill  me,  if  I  did  not  kill  him  ?  and  was  it  not 
therefore  self-defence  ? 

This  reasoning,  such  as  it  was,  convinced  me ; 
and  when  I  again  thought  of  the  bloody,  bullying 
character  of  the  man,  together  with  his  infamous 
charges  against  Miss  Hastings,  my  scruples  va* 
nished  one  after  the  other,  and  by  the  time  Sir 
William  came  to  fetch  me,  just  after  sunset,  I  had 
pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  to  kill  or  be  killed 
in  a  cause  which  I  thought  so  just  and  honourable^ 
Who  ever  has  scruples  when  he  goes  into  the  field 
in  a  national  war  ?  Why  does  he  take  the  field  ? 
Because  there  is  no  law  but  of  arms  to  appeal  to. 
Here,  though  there  was  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
reached  not  the  case  of  a  defenceless  and  virtuous 
woman  scandalously  calumniated,  or  the  conse- 
quences of  having  asserted  her  cause. 

With  these  reflections,  which  my  spirited  young 
companion  highly  approved,  we  arrived  first  on  the 
ground,  the  west  extremity  of  the  park,  beyond 
the  ranger's  lodge.  The  sentinds  at  the  powder 
magazine  saw  us,  and  suspected  our  business ;  but 
it  was  not  their  duty,  nor  did  it  accord  with  their 
profession,  to  interrupt  us. 
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We  did  not  wait  long ;  for  in  a  minute  or  two 
Albany  and  his  friend,  together  with  the  surgeon- 
general  of  the  guards,  whom  Colonel  Montfort 
and  Sir  William  had  requested  to  attend,  arrived 
on  the  ground.  I  saluted  them,  to  which  his  lord- 
ship, who  seemed  more  than  usually  dogged  and 
sullen,  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  goaded  Colonel 
Montfort  to  make  haste.  We  were,  however, 
retarded  by  his  own  desire  for  vengeance;  for 
when  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  seconds  that  we 
should  fire  at  twelve  paces,  he  insisted  upon  nine, 
which  occasioned  a  debate ;  till  I  myself,  who  gave 
up  my  life  for  lost,  and  thought  the  only  chance  I 
had  for  my  want  of  skill  was  to  consent  to  the 
proposal,  desired  the  seconds  (for  Colonel  Montfort 
joined  mine  in  refusing  the  motion)  to  waive  all 
discussion^  but  let  us  take  our  ground.  For  I 
was,  moreover,  more  and  more  exasperated  at  this 
thirst  for  blood  in  one  I  thought  a  wild  beast, 
and  felt  a  recklessness  in  consequence  myself, 
which,  at  least,  was  not  natural  to  me.  We  there- 
fore, against  the  will  of  our  friends,  stood  at  the 
shorter  distance. 

We  fired  by  word  of  command,  and  it  pleased 
Heaven  that  I  should  escape ;  for  the  noble  savage, 
lis  he  afterwards  owned,  resolving  to  kill,  aimed  at 
my  head,  and,  firing  too  high,  his  ball  went  through 
my  hat,  and  knocked  it  off;  while  mine,  though 
without  any  object  but  the  body  at  large,  took 
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eifect  upon  his  knee,  the  pan  of  which  it  broke, 
and  lodged  in  the  socket.  The  exquisite  pain  of 
this  made  him  instantly  fall,  and  I  ran  up  to  assist 
him  with  the  gentlemen  present. 

What  was  my  own  and  their  horror,  when, 
though  writhing  in  torture,  he  told  me  to  go  to  my 
ground,  and  desired  another  pistol ! 

Colonel  Montfort  said  it  was  impossible,  and 
signed  to  some  of  the  men  of  the  guard-house 
(whom  it  seems  he  had  ordered  to  be  in  readiness) 
to  come  up  and  give  assistance.  Two  of  them 
went  off  for  a  hand-barrow ;  and  •  the  surgeon 
having  done  all  he  could  to  stanch  the  blood,  the 
rash  and  ill-governed  man  was  conveyed  to  the 
ranger's,  house,  as  the  nearest  asylum,  where  the 
surgeon,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  declared  the  wound, 
from  the  havoc  made  among  the  sinews,  of  the  most 
serious  aspect. 

In  effect,  to  close  this  disagreeable  part  of  the 
recital  at  once,  and  return  to  it  no  more,  the  king's 
surgeon  being  called  in,  both  declared  that  life,  if 
indeed  it  could  be  preserved  at  all,  depended  upon 
amputation  above  the  knee,  which  was  accordingly 
effected  two  days  after. 

Thus,  to  my  own  astonishment,  I  found  myself, 
by  the  will  of  Providence,  delivered  from  a  danger 
I  thought  inevitable ;  and  apparently  by  accident, 
but  undoubtedly  through  the  same  will,  made  the 
instrument  of  vengeance  against  this  proud,  licen- 
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tious  man.  Oh  !  how  did  his  behaviour  make  me 
recollect  Fothergili's  indignant,  yet  patbetic,  in- 
vective against  the  same  man,  joiiied  with  anoCber 
ahnost  in  the  same  circumstances,  some  years 
before ! 

On  leaving  the  ranger^s  house,  Motitfort  bim* 
self  joined  Sir  William  and  me  in  council  what 
was  to  be  done ;  and  as  we  bad  all  been  seen  by 
the  magazine  guard,  to  whom  the  two  officers  were 
known,  it  was  settled  that  we  diould  retire  to 
Calais,  until  the  opinions  of  tbe  surgeons  were 
decidedly  known,  and  I  returned  to  Green  Street  to 
prepare  for  the  journey. 

Here,  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  I  found  Lord 
Castleton  affectionately  waiting  for  me,  having 
called  once  before.  When  I  told  him  the  event,  he 
congratulated  me  on  my  safety,  though  be  deplored 
the  necessity  for  my  instant  retirement. 

"  As  to  the  origin  of  the  afiront,^  said  he,  ••  I 
have  heard  it  all  from  Lord  Hartlebury,  who 
thought  you  so  much  in  the  right,  and  his  guest 
in  the  wrong,  that  he  could  have  willingly,  he 
said,  old  as  he  was,  have  taken  your  place  had  it 
been  necessary.  But  what  you  inform  me  of  is 
serious,  and  the  old  soldiar  bas  himself  made  notes 
of  the  cause  of  quarrel,  in  which  he  has  been  joined 
by  some  of  his  guests,  who  equally  approve  of  the 
^irit  and  honour  of  your  conduct.    To  tell  you 
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the  truth,^  added  be,  *<  it  only  oonfinns  what  I 
have  long  suspected,  that  the  interest  you  have 
always  shewn  about  this  young  lady  and  her 
family  has  proceeded  from  something  more  than 
the  mere  feeling  of  a  pretiw  chevalier.  But  of  this, 
nothing  now ;  your  first  object  must  be  freedom 
from  arrest,  and  to  get  out  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  you  can*  Meantime,  as  it  will  be  all  over  the 
town  to*morrow,  and  will  soon  spread  to  Foljambe, 
I  wish  you  to  see  these  notes  of  Lord  Hartlebury, 
and  tell  me  if  they  are  accurate ;  which,  if  they 
are,  I  will  send  them  to  your  friends.  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  and  Granville,  that  you  may  not  be  mis- 
represented where,  perhaps,  you  would  most  widi 
to  be  properly  understood.^ 

I  could  have  worshipped*  Lord  Castleton  for  this 
consideration,  and  greedily  perused  Lord  Hartle- 
bury ^s  notes,  which  I  found  as  exact  almost  as  if 
taken  by  a  short-hand  writer ;  and  I  felt  relieved 
that,  upon  such  an  authority,  my  fame  would  stand 
clear,  and  that  neither  Mr.  Hastings  nor  Bertha 
could  think  I  had  been  officious  in  defending  them 
both  from  so  gross  an  attack  upon  them  in  their 
absence. 

This  I  told  Lord  Castleton  was  my  chief  con- 
cern, and  he  promised  to  look  minutely  to  it. 
How  did  I  thank  him  ?  He  then,  as  it  was  too 
late  to  send  to  the  banker^s,  gave  me  his  pocket* 
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book,  which  contained  a  handredfonnd  notey 
which,  with  my  own,  made  np  a  suilidait  sum; 
and  soon  after  Sir  William  coming  to  me  in  a 
chaise,  by  agreement,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind  and 
noble  friend — noUe  in  nature^  more  ^en  than  in 
rank — ^in  a  few  hours  was  at  Dorcr,  and  in  a  few 
more  at  Cahds, 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


T  TAKE  BEFU6E  AT  CALAIS,  WHERE  I  RECEIVE 
INTERESTING  LETTERS  FROM  GRANVILLE  AXD 
LADY  HUNGERFORD,  WHICH  PUT  ME  AT  BEST 
AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  MY  RENCONTRE  WITH 
LORD  ALBANY  ON  THE  FAMILY  AT  FOLJAMBE, 
BUT  CLEAR  UP  NOTHING  ON  THE  GREAT  POINT. 
— AN  UNEXPECTED  VISIT  FROM  FOTHEB6ILL 
MAKES  ME  MOBE  UNCEBTAIN  THAN  EVEB  ;  AND 
AN  UNEXPECTED  AC(;^SSION  OF  FORTUNE  FILLS 
ME    WITH   EXCITEMENT. 


Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
I  must  have  patience  to  bear  the  load. 

Shakspxabz.— 22»cftar(f  ///• 

On  our  journey  Sir  William  informed  me  that 
he  had  occupied  his  morning  before  he  met  Colcmel 
Montfort  pretty  much  as  Lord  Hartlebury  had 
done,  in  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  gratuitous 
and  unfounded  attack,  in  all  its  offensive  terms, 
which  Lord  Albany  had  made  upon  Miss  Has- 
tings ;  that  he  had  had  just  time  to  add  the  result 
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of  the  ;neeting,  on  his  return  from  the  park,  and 
had  left  it  in  a  letter,  to  be  sent  the  next  day  td 
Granville,  <<  for  yours,  and  I  may  add,"  said  he, 
"myownjustiHcation.^ 

I  was  struck  with  this  forethought  in  a  man  so 
young,  and  not  sorry  that  my  justification,  if  I 
wanted  it,  should  thus  be  a  double  one  from  eye 
and  ear  witnesses. 

It  may  be  supposed  we  passed  an  anxious  time 
at  Calais,  watching  for  every  packet  which  came  in, 
and  which  in  truth  brought  many  letters  from  our 
friends. 

The  town  was,  as  usual,  divided  at  first,  and 
Lord  Albany  as  the  sufferer,  and  whose  death  was 
expected,  had  on  that  account  a  larger  body  of 
friends  than  his  little  popularity  could  have  other- 
wise commanded.  By  these  it  was  said  that  my 
interference  had  been  gratuitous,  officious,  and  un- 
called for,  and  I  had  therefore  given  the  first  offence. 
But  the  stout  and  cool  Lord  Hartlebury  soon 
cleared  up  all  tendency  to  defend  Lord  Albany  or 
to  blame  me,  especially  when  he  had  laid  before  that 
just  man,  the  king  himself  (who  desired  it),  the 
same  account  he  had  given  to  Lord  Castleton. 

This  of  course  refuted  the  assertion  which  had 
at  first  been  made,  not  merely  by  Lord  Albany^s 
friends,  but  by  the  votaries  and  purveyors  of  gos- 
sip, that,  without  provocation,  I  had  in  the  grossest 
manner  given  the  marquess  the  lie. 
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As  this  had  been  dressed  up  io  form  by  the 
scandalous  papers,   to  whose  virtuous  editors  it 
gave  many  a  dinner,  I  thought  mysdf  of  writing  a 
plain  and  succinct  account  of  the  affair  to  Gran- 
ville;  for    I   was  tremblingly  alive  as  to  what 
might  be  thought  of  it  by  her  who  would  not,  I 
knew,  thank  me  for  having  made  her  the  subject  of 
conversation.     Recollecting,  however,  that  it  had 
already  been   done    by   Lord    Hartlebury^s  and 
Wentworth^s  notes,  I  contented  myself  with  billets, 
which  I  wrote  from  Dover,  both  to  Granville  and 
Lady  Hungerford,    recommending  my  cause  to 
the  protection  of  those    friends,  and    imploring 
that  they  would  procure  my  acquittal  from  Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  daughter  of  having  officiously 
become  their  defender. 

To  these  I  received  in  a  few  days,  at  Calais, 
answers  that  made  my  heart  dance  with  joy,  and 
almost  put  to  flight  the  anxiety  I  was  feeling  for 
the  fate  of  the  mutilated  Lord  Albany. 

^*  Best  satisfied,"  said  the  good  Granville,  '^  for 
you  could  not,  I  believe,  be  in  better  hands  than 
your  own,  both  with  father  and  daughter,  even 
without  the  testimonials  that  have  been  received  as 
to  your  conduct  in  what  gave  rise  to  this  unhappy 
affair.  Mr.  Hastings  (who,  I  should  tell  you,  is  so 
much  better,  that  we  had  no  scruple  to  lay  the 
account  before  him)  was  particularly  pleased  with 
your  telling  the  marquess  that  *  our  birth,'  to  use 
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his  words,  *  was  far  superior  to  his  own.  An  up- 
start,^ said  he,  *  whose  family  were  never  known 
till  the  Revolution !  I  want  no  other  proof,' 
added  my  uncle,  ^  of  the  advantages  of  ancient 
birth  than  this  gentlemanly  conduct  of  Mr.  De 
Clifford ;  nor  can  I  forget  that  in  the  old  times  his 
Bardolfe  ancestors  and  mine  fought  on  the  same 
side.* '' 

"  As  for  Bertha,"  continued  Granville,  "  I 
leave  it  to  another  pen  to  console  your  fears  about 
her.  Suffice  it  that  she  thinks  of  your  zeal  for 
her  fair  fame  as  I  am  sure  she  ought,  and  I  would 
add,  as  you  could  wish — only  I  know  not  how  far 
that  wish  may  extend,  particularly  now  the  prince 
has  left  us.  All  of  us  unite  in  opinion  on  the  gal- 
lantry of  your  conduct,  and  in  gratitude  for  your 
safety,  which  we  hope  may  not  be  farther  endan- 
gered, though  the  accounts  of  the  marquess  are  by 
no  means  decisive  as  to  his  safety.*" 

If  this  letter  pleased  me,  what  did  I  not  feel  on 
reading  Lady  Hungerford's  ? 

"  Console  yourself,"  said  she,  "  for  you  are  cheva- 
lier sans  reprochef  as  well  as  preuw.  Far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  name  you  have  so  well  defended  has 
been  compromised  by  you,  all  here— not  only  the 
rest  of  us,  but  she  most  concerned — fix  the  blame 
where  alone  it  is  deserved,  and  think  only  of  the 
generous  friend  and  gallant  avenger  you  have  shewn 
yourself  to  be.     I  believe  myself  that  I  am  impru- 
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dentin  telling  you  how  much,  while  grateful  for  it, 
the  danger  you  have  been  in,  affected  us ;  and 
when  we  add  the  cause,  can  I  conceal  the  effects  of 
it  on  her  who  was  most  interested  in  the  event? 
At  first  she  seemed  confounded  with  the  distress  of 
thinking  herself  the  object  of  public  observation, 
perhaps  of  public  animadversion  ;  she  was  melan- 
choly, silent,  and  lost  in  thought ;  and  when  she 
recovered  her  speech,  observed,  she  did  not  think 
there   was  a  man  in  the  world  who  would  have 
done  this  except  her  cousin  the  prince,  or  Mr.  De 
Clifford.     Her  tears  then  began  to  flow  fast — ^yes, 
the  tears  of  this  daughter  of  my  heart,  who  was 
sought  to  be  <  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues,' 
proclaimed  how  she  thanked  you.     Mistake  me 
not,  however.     Though  my  respect  and  regard  for 
you,  heightened  to  the.  utmost  by  this  proof  of 
your  generous  devotedness,  lead  me  to  give  you 
this  satisfaction,  to  allay  the  fears  you  have  ex- 
pressed, you  must  not  construe  it  into  more  than 
it  is, — the  most  perfect  gratitude ;  nor  think  the 
abstraction  of  thought  she  has  been  in  ever  since 
the  event  any  thing  but  the  natural  uneasiness  of 
a  retired  and  delicate  mind,  at  finding  she  has  been 
made  the  talk  of  the  world.      These  things  I  tell 
you,  my  young  friend  and  pupil,  because  that  san* 
guine  disposition  of  yours  might  catch  at  this 
improperly ;  especially  since  the  departure  of  the 
prince  may  again  call  forth  spirits  which  had  better 
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be  laid.  The  feelings  of  this  beloved  child  have 
lately  been  too  much  excited,  and  in  this  last  affair 
outraged,  not  to  make  me  side  with  her  in  think- 
ing that  the  most  entire  retreat  from  notice  is  the 
best  restorative  to  her  peace.  Her  brother  s  untimely 
and  fearful  death;  her  father's  danger  (though 
that  has  subsided) ;  the  blow  to  his  fortune  (though 
that  affects  not  her,  except  as  increasing  the  curiosity 
of  which  she  dreads  to  be  the  subject)  ;  the  whole 
matter  of  Prince  Adolphus's  visit  and  departure 
making  her  still  a  public  theme ;  and  lastly,  this 
cruel  affair ! — Confess  there  is  enough  to  affect  and 
occupy  this  most  delicate,  though  at  the  same  time 
this  firmest  of  minds. 

"  Let  me  not,  however,  end  in  gloom.  The 
happy  prospect  of  her  father'^s  recovery  has  al- 
ready produced  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  if 
this  dreadful  man  recovers  too,  to  repent  of  his 
sins,  and  relieve  you  from  danger,  and  her  from 
continuing  the  subject  of  an  impertinent  world,  her 
sweet  nature  may  resume  its  play,  and  she  be  again 
happy,  as  in  that  time  which  she  says  was  the 
happiest  of  her  life,  when  she  taught  you  and 
her  brother  French,  and  all  of  you  dug  in  your 
gardens  together. 

"  And  now  adieu.  We  daily  watch  the  post  for 
accounts  of  Lord  Albany,  which  are  furnished  by 
my  porter,  whom  I  have  ordered  to  make  daily 
inquiries,  heaven  knows,  more  for  your  sake  than  his.'^ 

F  2 
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Such  was  the  letter  of  this  distinguished  lady  to 
the  once  forlorn  and  decayed  gentleman,  the  scorned 
at  Oxford,  and  the  banished  from  Foljambe  Park. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  it  exercised  my  reasoning 
powers  not  a  little  to  ascertain  whereabouts  I  was. 
That  I  was  rather  thanked  than  thought  ofBcious, 
set  one  fear  at  rest ;  that  I  was  even  elevated,  by  the 
thought  of  being  esteemed  the  contrary,  my  hap- 
pier feeling  convinced  me ;  that  my  zeal  as  well  as 
danger  called  forth  tears,  and  if  so,  ^^  tears  such  as 
angels  shed,"  went  to  my  heart. 

fiut  then  again,  why  all  this  caution,  lest  I 
should  catch  at  it  improperly  ?  Why  take  such 
pains  to  shew  that  though  Prince  Adolphus  had 
departed,  I  was  never  to  return  ?  Why,  unless 
the  prince  was  to  return  too,  to  claim  rights, 
which  would  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  other 
pretensions  ? 

Add  to  this,  the  coupling  of  his  name  with  mine, 
as  the  only  other  person  in  the  world  ready  to 
avenge  her,  though  I  alone  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  the  champion  of  her  innocence.  This 
failed  not  to  impress  me,  notwithstanding  the  return 
to  Germany.  No;  there  seemed  no  occasion  for 
Lady  Hungerford's  caution;  it  was  clear  the  en- 
gagement was  not  broken,  and  the  subject  con- 
tinued one  of  thorns. 

Though  my  situation,  therefore,  and  the  pend- 
ing fate  of  the  marquess,  gave  me  full  employ  in 
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Other  matters,  I  resolved,  as  aooo  as  this  doad 
should  a  little  subside  (jf  it  did  so),  to  letum  to 
the  subject  with  Granville,  at  kast  till  the  real 
history  of  the  cousins  shoold  be  derdoped.  To 
this  I  thought  I  bad  now  a  sort  €^  right ;  though 
what  right,  except  from  the  oonseqoeDce  wfaidb  a 
lover  thinks  he  derives  fiom  having  faced  death  lor 
his  mistress'*s  sake,  I  could  not  satisfy  even  myself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  walked  with  a  mofe  erect 
chest  and  a  firmer  step  to  the  quay,  after  the  re* 
ceipt  of  these  letters,  whoiever  I  went  to  seek 
farther  news  from  England. 

The  account  was  favourable.'  The  iever  occa^ 
sioned  by  the  amputation  of  the  leg  had  been  got 
under,  <*  and  if  this  continues,^  said  Lord  Castletou, 
who  gave  me  the  intimation,  *^  such  is  the  dislike  to 
the  marquess  for  his  conduct,  and  so  little  die  dis- 
position to  be  strict  with  you  or  your  friend  Went- 
worth,  that  I  am  told  yoti  will  be  certainly  ad* 
mitted  to  bail,  even  if  proof  could  be  given  against 
you.*" 

As  for  Wentwortb,  he  had  grown  tired  of  Calais, 
and  thinking  it  vastly  more  comfortable  to  wait 
the  event  at  Paris  than  either  Calais  or  London,  he 
seemed  by  no  means  anxious  to  return  to  the  last 
to  give  bail ;  and  perhaps  I  might  have  gone  to 
Paris  too,  but  for  my  anxiety  to  lose  no  more  posts 
than  were  necessary  in  hearing  from  Foljambe 
Park. 

I   certainly  heard  again,    and  that  soon,  but 
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the  news  brought  concerned  Granville's  happiness 
rather  than  the  satisfaction  of  my  interests ;  for  it 
announced  a  tide  of  good  fortune.     First,  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  splendid  embassy  he  had  been  so 
long  waiting  for ;  and  next  (enviable  rogue),  his  ap- 
proaching union  with  the  female  I  most  admired, 
and,  but  one,  most  loved  in  the  world.     What  is 
more,  he  was  instructed  by  the  whole  party  to  re- 
quest me,  if  I  could  return  in  safety,  to  accompany 
Lord  Castleton  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  or  if 
that  nobleman  could  not  be  spared  from  his  post, 
to  come  alone. 

The  pen  trembled  in  my  hand,  and  the  heart 
fluttered  in  my  breast,  when  I  said  yes ! 

There  was  yet  a  fortnight  to  the  time,  and  I 
became  more  than  ever  anxious  for  the  important 
certificate  of  the  faculty  that  my  antagonist  was 
out  of  danger.  That  came  at  last ;  and  I  own  (I 
hope  it  was  not  unpardonable^  but)  I  did  triumph 
a  little  that  this  disgrace  of  nobility,  this  hateful 
man,  had  been  so  severely  punished  without  taking 
his  life.  As  the  limb  was  amputated  so  high  as  to 
dismember  him  of  nearly  his  thigh  as  well  as  l^, 
he  was  condemned  to  crutches  for  life ;  and  as  the 
cause  of  it  became  a  part  of  his  history,  and  was 
always  remembered,  he  could  no  where  present 
himself  but  as  the  calumniator  of  innocence,  and 
the  insulter  of  a  woman  from  disappointment  and 
revenge. 

Impregnable  as  was  his  pride,  this  he  could  not 
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bear.  It  was  not  the  mutilaticm,  but  the  cause  of 
it,  that  forbade  his  shewing  himself  at  court,  or 
indeed  extensively  in  other  high  society;  and, 
wholly  unable  to  bear  the  finger  of  censure  to  be 
pointed  at  him  (not  so  much  for  having  meanly 
attempted  to  sully  a  lady's  reputation,  as  for  having 
been  so  punished  for  it),  he  once  more  fled  his 
country,  and  bestowed  himself  where  he  was  not  so 
well  known,  abroad. 

My  return  to  England  was  now  made  easy,  and 
the  more  agreeable  from  being  hailed  by  the  con- 
gratulations of  numerous  acquaintances,  some  of 
them  friends.  Among  the  latter,  I  received  a 
warm  letter  from  Manners,  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, a  visit  from  Fothergill,  who  had  been  de- 
puted, on  the  part  of  Queen%  to  the  Convocation, 
and  was  in  town  for  a  few  days. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since  my  memorable  depar- 
ture from  Oxford  on  the  pedestrian  excursion 
which  he  recommended,  and  which  I  considered  as 
the  introduction  to  all  the  good  fortune  that  had 
attended  me  since ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
we  were  mutually  pleased  at  meeting;  though, 
from  our  constant  correspondence,  our  minds  had 
never  been  separated.  Nevertheless  he  came,  he 
said,  to  lecture  and  blame  me  for  what  I  had 
recently  done. 

"  No  doubt,"  observed  he,  "  the  world  praises 
you;  and  your  own  heart,  and  your  mistress's 
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heart ;  but  I  trust  I  need  not  tell  you  that  these 
are  all  self-deceits,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
overthrow  the  plain  line  of  your  religious  duty. 
To  be  a  chivalrous  knight  is  a  fine  thing ;  to  be 
a  Christian  is  a  finer.  Nevertheless,  I  come  not 
to  preach,  and  own  that  my  joy  at  your  safety, 
from  what  I  must  more  than  ever  think  a  ru£Ban, 
made  me  forget  your  breach  of  duty  ;  and  though 
I  cannot  praise,  I  am  delighted  to  congratulate  you." 

At  these  words  he  again  pressed  my  hand, 
and  I  felt  both  his  blame  and  his  afiection  as  I 
ought. 

*'  But,  now,*^  said  he,  **  as  I  have  but  a  minute, 
and  I  have  heard  from  Lord  Castleton  of  the  high 
career  you  have  opened  to  yourself  (thanks,  you 
know,  to  your  rusty  tutor,  who  first  directed  your 
attention  to  it),  pray  tell  me  whether  you  still 
^  sigh  and  lament  you  in  vain,*  or  whether  you 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  a  certain 
Prince  Darling,  by  taking  his  place  ?" 

I  was  astonished  at  what  I  thought  this  affecta- 
tion of  playfulness,  so  unusual  in  my  sage  tutor, 
to  whom  indeed  I  had  related  all  the  perplexities 
the  prince  had  caused  me,  but  had  no  thought  he 
would  thus  treat  them.  Seeing  me,  therefore,  look 
grave,  he  resumed  his  own  gravity,  and  in  another 
tone  said, 

"  Be  assured,  I  meant  not  to  hurt  you  by  my 
question,  which  you  may  suppose  was  prompted 
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only  by  my  old  interest,  and  as  I  once  strenuously 
opposed  what  it  was  madness  in  your  then  situation 
to  encourage,  so,  after  such  admirable  constancy,  I 
see  no  reason,  now  your  position  is  changed,  why 
you  should  nurse  your  affection  at  a  distance ; — two 
things  always  provided — that  Miss  Hastings  and  the 
prince  are  not  engaged  as  to  heart  or  hand,  and 
that  your  own  heart  tdls  you  you  have  a  prospect 
of  success.^ 

^'  Alas  !^  said  I,  much  struck  with  this  counsel, 
"  will  you  not  think  me  the  same  rash,  inconsiderate 
person  you  used  to  do,  when  I  tell  you  I  know 
little  as  to  your  first  proviso,  and  nothing  at  all  as 
to  the  last  ?  But  allow  me  to  express  my  surprise. 
What  is  become  of  all  your  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  misalliance  f  Are  they  changed  ?  and 
do  you  at  last  think  that  if  love  be  mutual^  which, 
God  knows  (and  mock  me  not  for  an  upstart  fool 
when  I  confess  it),  I  have  here  no  reason  to  imagine, 
a  marriage  may  really  be  happy,  though  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parties  is  unequal  ?'*' 

'^  Think  not,**^  answered  be,  assuming  something 
of  the  old  tutor,  '^  that  I  am  so  light  in  forming  or 
renouncing  an  opinion.  It  is  not  my  mind,  but 
your  situation,  that  is  changed.  This  makes  all  the 
difference,  if  a  greater  indeed  is  not  superadded  to 
it  in  the  changed  fortunes  of  Miss  Hastings,  who 
is  no  longer,  I  am  told  by  Lord  Castleton  himself, 
the  great  heiress  she  was.*" 

F  3 
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« 


Lord  Castleton  !  — did  he  speak  of  this  ?  I  never 
knew  that  he  took  any  interest  in  the  family,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  his  niece,  Lady  Hun- 
gerford,  whom  he  almost  adores,  and  who  herself 
adores  Miss  Hastings/' 

*^  Exactly  so.  It  was  this,  and  the  interest  he 
takes  in  you,  that  made  him  talk,  not  merely  on 
the  subject  of  the  Hastings'  losses,  but  of  your 
feelings  about  the  family — too  plain,  he  said  (espe- 
cially since  the  duel),  had  he  even  not  gathered  it 
from  Lady  Hungerford,  to  be  misunderstood.  But 
this  is  not  all." 

Here  Fothergill  paused. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,**  cried  I,  "  leave  me  not  on 
tenter-hooks.     Proceed."** 

"  I  think  I  may  venture,"  continued  he ;  **  and, 
indeed,  it  was  Lord  Castleton's  suggestions  that 
alone  made  me  broach  this  conversation  as  I  did,  so 
as  I  fear  to  hurt  you.  He  certainly  did  say,  that 
provided  the  riddle  of  Prince  Adolphus^s  preten- 
sions could  be  cleared  up,  and  Miss  Hastings  could 
be  favourable  to  a  seven  years^  constancy,  he  saw 
nothing  in  your  situation,  and  particularly  in  your 
farther  prospects,  that  ought  to  prevent  her  family 
from  listening  to  your  suit.  Nay,  he  added,  that 
upon  that  last  point — that  is,  as  to  your  fortune 
and  situation  in  the  world — Lady  Hungerford 
agreed  with  him,  but  declared  that,  from  causes 
which,  as  she  did  not  explain  them,  he  did  not  ven- 
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ture  to  inquire  into,  the  thing  was  impossible. 
This  was  on  her  last  hasty  visit  to  town,  since 
which  she  has  been  silent,  and  Lord  Castleton 
would  have  continued  so  too,  had  not  your  contest 
with  Lord  Albany  revived  the  subject.'' 

"Lord  Castleton,""  observed  I,  much  pleased, 
"  is  a  great  authority  upon  any  subject,  and  what 
he  says  of  my  situation,  as  to  circumstances,  is  en- 
couraging. But,  alas !  he  can  know  little  of  Ber- 
tha'*s  heart,  unless  from  Lady  Hungerford,  and 
there,  I  own,  I  have  no  hope,  as  that  lady  has  per- 
sisted to  the  last  in  desiring  me  not  to  encourage 
it,  from  any  thing  favourable  in  her  power  to  com- 
municate." 

"  And  yet,''  replied  Fothergill,  "  unless  really 
engrossed  by  her  cousin,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
what  Lord  Castleton  observed  upon  it.'' 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  what  ?" 

"  Why,  when  I  called,  I  found  that,  after  some 
hours'  work,  he  was  unbending  at  luncheon,  with  a 
volume  of  Marmontel  before  him,  which  he  says 
he  is  still  fond  of,  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  in 
his  youth*  The  tale  was  the  Heureuw  DivorcBy  in 
which,  you  know,  there  was  something  like  your 
adventure  with  Lord  Albany.  At  least  Blainze 
(thougii  so  far  unlike  Albany,  that  he  was  rather 
a  coxcomb  than  a  brute)  insults  the  character  of 
the  heroine,  vouching  facts  for  it,  which  Clairfons, 
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one  of  her  admirers,  disbelieves,  and  casts  the  lie 
in  his  teeth.  They  fight :  Blainze  is  nearly  killed, 
and  Clairfons  wounded.'" 

"  What  is  the  inference  ?"  asked  I. 

^^  What  Lord  Castleton  pointed  out  from  the 
book,  when  we  afterwards  fell  upon  your  subject : 
— *  Une  femme  se  defend  mal  contre  un  homme  qui 
la  defend  si  bien^ — implying  (still,  however,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  prince  is  not  in  the  way), 
that  the  risk  you  ran  for  her  sake  would  go  far 
with  Miss  Hastings  in  your  favour,  should  you 
address  her/' 

Here  the  teazing  man  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
saying  he  would  be  too  late  for  an  engagement  at 
Lambeth,  most  provokingly  left  me,  when  I  most 
wanted  to  consult  him. 

What  could  all  this  mean  ?  FothergiU,  the  im- 
pregnable, persevering,  unchanging  Fothergill, 
who  had  for  so  many  years  been  endeavouring  to 
root  out  this  deep-seated  attachment;  who  had 
almost  told  me  to  despair  and  die,  rather  than  hope, 
much  less  seek  success ;  now,  as  it  were,  to  enlist 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  preach  a  total  change ; 
backed,  too,  as  he  said,  by  Lord  Castleton  himself^ 
who  had  never  yet  seemed  to  take  the  least  interest, 
or  even  to  be  acquainted  with  the  affair ! 

Surely  I  was  bom  to  be  the  sport  of  mystery, 
pursued  as  I  was  by  such  contending  represents- 
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tions  as  appeared  between  this  last,  and  those  I  had 
so  lately  received  both  from  Granville  and  Lady 
Hungerford,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  time^  however,  approached  when  I  thought 
I  should  at  least  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt ;  for 
I  felt  that,  once  again  at  Foljambe  Park,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  disguise  the  real  position  of  the  cou- 
sins together,  nor  difficult  to  discover  from  both 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Bertha  how  far  I  was,  or  was 
not,  in  the  situation  of  a  proscribed  man. 

With  this  persuasion,  I  began  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  prepare  for  my  visit.  It  was,  however, 
retarded  several  days  by  a  most  mouraful  event, 
and  as  unexpected  as  mournful,  which  filled  me 
with  distress,  and,  at  first,  with  disabling  grief.  The 
reader  will  believe  this  when  I  inform  him  it  was 
the  sudden  death  of  the  excellent  Manners.  I  call 
it  sudden,  though  his  preceding  illness  lasted  some 
days,  at  first  without  any  apprehension  of  danger ; 
for  it  was  only  for  the  last  twelve  hours  that  any 
very  great  fear  for  him  was  entertained.  His  hale 
and  green  old  age  (for  he  was  little  more  than 
sixty),  his  sound  constitution,  and  still  more,  his 
calm  and  philosophic  spirit,  gave  any  expectation 
but  of  a  sudden  removal.  But  he  fell  a  victim 
to  what  has  cut  off  stronger  men  than  himself. 
It  seems,  in  one  of  his  perambulations,  he  was  over- 
taken, on  a  shelterless  moor,  by  a  thunder-storm, 
which  drenched  him  in  a  moment ;  and  yet,  not- 
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withstanding  his  prudence,  he  continued  for  hours 
in  his  wet  clothes.  The  oonsequance  was,  cold, 
fever,  and  inflammation  of  the  chesty  which,  on  the 
fifth  day,  deprived  the  world  of  one  of  the  best  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Well  may  I  think  him  so,  and  heaven  knows 
how  all  my  other  anxieties  merged  in  the  great  ooe 
of  his  loss,  whidi  totally  unfitted  me  for  the  ex- 
cursion proposed,  while  for  several  days  it  actually 
deprived  me  of  the  interest,  absorbing  as  it  had 
been,  which  had  belonged  to  it. 

The  event  happened  at  Bardolfe,  where  he  was  so 
interested  in  the  fitting  up  the  lodging  he  had  pro- 
posed for  himself,  that  he  remained  two  whole 
months,  and  had  there  received  the  account  of  my 
collision  with  Lord  Albany.  I  know  not  whether 
that  had  any  influence  in  his  after  procedure,  or 
whether  from  the  warmth  of  his  impulses  he  had 
before  resolved  upon  it ;  but  it  was  after  the  ren- 
contre, that  he  annexed  a  codicil  to  his  will,  by 
which  he  realized  the  sort  of  romantic  wish  he  had 
conceived,  of  making  me  owner  of  Bardolfe  Castle, 
by  bequeathing  me  that  loved  old  place,  and  the 
estate  belonging  to  it. 

But  what  shall  I  say  to  the  will  itself,  and  what 
will  the  reader  think  of  my  prosperous  fortune, 
when  he. learns  that  my  munificent  benefactor, 
having  really  no  near  heirs  (for  his  heir  at  law  was 
most  remote,  and  not  personally  known  to  him), 
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had  bequeathed  the  Grange  and  the  estate  annexed 
to  it  (about  ^1,200  a  year)  to  his  new-found  and 
highly-favoured  kinsman  ?  The  Baddlesmere  pro- 
perty, full  £4i,000  a-year,  which  came  by  his 
mother,  he  had,  with  the  justice  belonging  to  him, 
left  to  his  mother's  heir  at  law. 

This  immediately  occasioned  a  vast  alteration  in 
my  prospects  of  every  kind,  and  Lord  Castleton 
particularly  congratulated  me  upon  them,  though 
he  felt  as  much  as  myself  for  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
who  he  said  (and  truly)  did  honour  to  human 
nature. 

The  event,  I  was  told,  would  require  my  almost 
immediate  attendance  both  at  the  Grange  and  in  the 
north.  I  passed  two  days  at  the  first,  and  would 
have  been  impatient  to  proceed  to  the  last,  but  was 
too  much  interested  to  fulfil  my  engagement  at 
Foljambe,  not  to  postpone  it  till  after  the  nuptials. 
Meantime  that  journey  lay  every  mile  of  it  in  the 
way,  and  after  apprizing  Granville  of  these  addi- 
tional smiles  of  fortune,  I  set  out,  with  what  feel- 
ings may  be  imagined. 
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CHAPTER  X.  ' 


MY  THIRD  VISIT  TO  FOLJAMDE  PARK,  AKD  RECEP- 
TION THERE  BY  MR.  HASTINGS  AKD  UERTHA. — 
I  RESOLVE  TO  PUT  THE  QUESTION  OF  PRINCE 
ADOLPHUS  OUT  OF  DOUBT. 


My  heart  is  great,  but  it  must  break  with  silence 
Ere  *t  be  disburthen'd  with  a  liberal  tonguct 

Nay,  speak  thy  mind. 

Shakspeark. — Richard  II, 

My  heart  beat  high  as,  for  the  third  time  in  my 
life,  I  drove  through  the  well-known  gates  of  Fol- 
jambe.  I  seemed  to  recognise  every  tree  which 
formed  the  avenue  leading  up  to  the  house.  What 
scenes,  what  vicissitudes,  struggles,  resolutions, 
formed  and  broken  in  a  moment !  What  new 
ideas,  people,  and  pursuits,  had  engaged  me,  since, 

**  Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,*' 

I  last  passed  through  these  gates,  as  I  thought, 
never  to  return ! 

The  sickening  feeling  of  that  desolate  morning, 
when  I  was  virtually  dismissed  by  Bertha  from  her 
acquaintance,  was  still  so  strong  in  my  remem- 
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brance,  that  I  actually  felt  the  same  sensations  now, 
though  recalled  in  so  distinguished  a  manner. 

Yet,  did  I  owe  my  recal  to  Bertha  herself,  or 
only  to  the  favour  of  her  nearest  relation  and  the 
most  beloved  of  her  friends  P 

This  was  a  question  which  I  did  not  like  to 
answer.  But,  at  any  rate,  I  did  not  return  the 
poor,  unprovided  Sedburgh  adventurer,  the  com- 
parative outcast,  who  knew  not  where  to  lay  his 
bead,  yet  dared  to  hug  a  hopeless  passion  to  his 
heart,  preferring  its  object,  with  despair,  to  any 
other  with  the  certainty  of  success.  I  surveyed  my 
neat  travelling  carriage  with  complacency,  and 
thought  of  my  Norman  extraction  with  more 
unction  than  ever,  especially  when  I  remembered 
Mr.  Hastings'  little  ebullition  in  the  moment  of 
bis  gratitude,  that  his  ancestors  and  mine  had  both 
fought  on  the  same  side. 

So  far  so  good.  But  how  did  this  affect  the 
main  point?  Was  either  the  hand  or  heart  of 
Bertha  free?  Or,  if  both  were  so,  what  reason 
had  /  to  hope  success?  What  favour  had  she 
ever  shewn  me,  beyond  the  disclosure  of  the  cheer- 
ful feelings  of  a  naive  and  free-hearted  girl,  in  all 
the  openness  of  sweet  fifteen,  which  bad  never  been 
taught  disguise?  After  that  time,  though  kind, 
because  alive  to  kindness  shewn  to  her  in  hours  of 
great  tribulation,  what  sign  was  there  of  encourage- 
ment to  hope-fdr  affection?     On   the  contrary. 
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a  most  determined  and  well-sustained  resolution  to 
let  me  depart  for  ever,  the  moment  she  discovered 
my  feelings  for  hei*,  without  a  sign  that  they  were 
partaken ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  mysterious  and 
brilliant  rivals  who,  whether  beloved  or  not,  must, 
if  report  said  true,  have  occupied  all,  or  very  much 
of  her  interest,  perhaps  of  her  heart. 

These  were  reflections  as  sad  as  they  were  ob- 
vious ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  had  never  presented 
themadves  to  me  in  such  force  as  at  this  moment, 
when  not  only  were  they  least  welcome,  but  when 
it  was  of  most  importance  that  they  should  all  be 
forgotten*  But  thus  it  is  with  our  poor  nature : 
what  we  might  look  upon  as  friendly  beacons,  we 
labour  to  forget  or  destroy ;  and  when  in  a  dispo- 
sition, to  be  directed  by  them,  it  is  almost  always 
too  late. 

WiU  it  be  believed,  that  the  recollections  I  have 
described  got  such  hold  of  me  as  I  advanced  to  the 
scene  of  action,  that  I  actually  debated  whether  I 
could  not  turnback,— when  I  beheld  Granville  and 
Lady  Hungerford  coming  down  the  avenue  to 
meet  me?  There  was  at  best  no  hope  now  of 
escaping,  and  I  prepared  to  greet  them  as  I  ought 

I  was  soon  out  of  my  chaise,  and  the  hearty  and 
joyous  welcome  they  gave  me  dissipated  the  cloudy 
thoughts  with  which  I  had  entered  these  once 
happy  precincts.  Their  walk,  the  air,  and  no 
doubt  their  blissful  situation,  threw  such  looks  of 
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delight  about  them,  that  they  both  seemed  par- 
ticularly handsome,  and  I  could  have  eyed  them 
askance  for  envy,  as  the  devil  did  our  first  parents, 
but  that  I  loved  them— 'ay,  as  much  as  the  devil 
hated  Adam  and  Eve. 

It  is  very  certain  I  never  saw  Lady  Hungerford 
with  such  feelings  of  admiration  and  interest. 
An  approaching  marriage,  thought  I,  is  a  great 
hdghtener  of  beauty ;  and  she  certainly  appeared 
more  beautiful,  as  well  as  more  gracious,  than 
evet*.  For,  though  she  was  now  some  two  or  three 
and  thirty  years  old,  and  had  consequently  lost  the 
bloom  of  girlhood,  she  had  not  lost  that  look  of 
ingenuousness  which  contributes  so  much  to  render 
girlhood  enchanting.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
not  parted  with  a  shape  that  was  perfect,  and  a 
grace  that  was  all  her  own ;  in  short,  to  use  her 
favourite  word,  that  taurnure^  in  which,  I  should 
say,  she  was  as  inimitable  as  irresistible. 

My  first  inquiry  was  after  Mr.  Hastings.  He 
was  well. 

>^  And  Miss  Hastings  ?  ^ 

^*  Well ;  but  too  seldom  quits  her  father  to  come 
with  us.    You  will  see  her  at  dinner.'' 

**  Not  before  ?  ^  said  I,  looking  at  my  watch. 

Granville  and  Lady  Hungerford  smiled  with 
one  another,  yet  I  thought  good-humouredly, 
though  I  own  I  felt  mortified*  ^^  She  deputes 
her  friends  to  receive  me,"  said    I    to    myself. 
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«  Would  she  have  done  so  had  it  been  the  prince  ?^ 
I  did  not  like  the  omen. 

Whether  I  looked  blank  and  unhappy  I  don't 
know,  but  I  suppose  I  did ;  for  Lady  Hungerford 
immediately  said,  playfully  and  yet  earnestly, 

^*  Lord  De  Clifford  must  mind  and  behave  well, 
or  I  shall  repent  having  got  leave  to  ask  him  to 
this  solemnity  ;  for  pray  observe,  it  was  my  doing, 
and  not  this  gentleman^s;  so  you  are  my  guest.^ 

*^  And  had  the  family  I  am  come  to  visit  no 
share  in  it  ?^  asked  I.  *^I  at  least  hoped  it  had 
been  a  joint  invitation/' 

**  Your  wish  was  father  to  this,  it  seems,"  replied 
the  lady ;  *<  and  if  that  will  satisfy  you,  it  must  be 
owned  they  fell  willingly  into  the  proposal.  Still 
the  proposal  was  mine.^ 

I  bowed ;   but  own  I  felt  a  little  disappointed. 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house,  or  rather 
the  stable-yard,  in  which  a  side  door  opened  into 
the  mansion ;  we  having,  by  I  know  not  what  inad- 
vertency, taken  that  road  to  it.  I  mention  it, 
however,  only  to  note  the  impression  it  made  on 
me,  in  comparing  it  with  former  times.  Instead  of 
four  or  five  stable-people,  whom  I  had  remembered 
always  busy  about  the  carriages  and  horses,  one 
solitary  groom  was  occupied  with  a  low  park  chair; 
and  instead  of  six  superb  coach-horses,  and  car- 
riages of  different  sorts,  the  stables  and  houses, 
which  were  all  open,  exhibited  but  one  pony,  a 
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riding-horse,  and  a  post-chariot,  shrouded  up  in  a 
canvass  cover,  as  if  seldom  used. 

The  thought  immediately  crossed  me  (and  it 
made  me  melancholy)  that  Mr.  Hastings,  from  his 
losses,  had  been  thus  forced  to  reduce  his  establish- 
ment. At  the  same  time  I  cannot  deny  that,  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  there  was  something  not  dis- 
agreeable in  it,  as  bringing  me  more  upon  a  level 
with  him ;  while  the  recollection  of  Granville's  ac- 
count of  the  sweet  Bertha's  resignation  to  her 
altered  prospects  gave  a  glance  of  sunshine  to 
my  mind,  and  only  made  me  more  anxious  to  see 
and  love  her  for  it. 

On  entering  the  house  there  was  the  same  dimi- 
nution of  consequence.  In  lieu  of  two  footmen 
covered  with  livery  lace,  who  used  generally  to 
perambulate  the  hall,  and  give  notice  of  visitors  to 
a  groom  of  the  chambers,  there  was  neither  foot- 
man nor  groom  of  the  chambers  to  be  seen,  but 
Granville  leading  the  way  into  the  well-known 
music-room,  we  took  our  stations  there  without  any 
harbinger.  Here,  we  remained  in  chat  till  Lady 
Hungerford  said  sh^  would  go  to  Bertha's  sitting- 
room,  and  Granville  went  out  to  announce  my 
arrival  to  his  uncle. 

Left  alone,  the  solitude  of  the  house,  compared 
to  what  I  had  remembered  it,  was  the  first  thing 
that  struck  me ;  and  I  then  examined,  and  recog- 
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nised,  with  something  like  melancholy,  many  of 
the  gay  pieces  of  furniture,  the  instruments  and 
pictures  which  had  inspired  my  inexperienced 
boyhood  with  such  awe,  on  my  first  visit,  full  seven 
years  before. 

But  my  eyes  were  soon  arrested  by  an  accession 
to  the  pictures,  which  there  was  no  mistaking— 
Prince  Adolphus  himself,  in  full  uniform ;  some- 
what different,  because  rather  more  manly  from 
being  a  little  older,  and  handsomer,  than  the  en- 
graving which  had  so  fixed  me  in  the  summer- 
house.  It  seemed  to  have  been  recently  done; 
was  evidently  a  foreign  portrait;  and  I  concluded 
had  been  but  just  hung  in  the  place  of  honour 
which  it  occupied— over  the  chimney. 

Shall  I  own  that,  however  unreasonably,  mj 
heart  sickened  with  jealousy.  The  fact  spoke 
volumes,  and  effectually  overthrew  all  the  surmises 
and  inferences  arising  from  the  accounts  of  my  in- 
accurate and  ill-informed  friends,  as  I  thought 
them  (perhaps  with  some  spleen),  when  they  talked 
of  his  departure,  not  to  return.  Even  his  own 
denial  of  his  engagement,  to  the  queen,  seemed 
clearly  now  a  disguise  of  the  truth,  or  a  mistake  of 
Lord  Castleton's,  who  related  it  to  me.  Any  way, 
I  thought  myself  the  sport  of  circumstances.  The 
indifference  which  was  to  keep  Bertha  from  her  old 
friend,  till  dinner-time,  was  perfectly  accounted  for, 
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and  I  lamented,  with  some  hauteur^  that  I  had 
taken  so  long  a  journey  to  ^isit  a  person  not  her 
own  mistress. 

In  these  reflections  I  passed  many  minutes  far 
from  pleasantly,  and  was  angry  with  my  hosts  for 
leaving  me  so  long, — ^when  I  beheld  at  a  distance, 
in  the  flower-garden,  the  two  ladies  walking  in 
earnest  conversation. 

For  a  moment  my  anger,  jealousy,  melancholy 
(call  it  what  you  will),  fled  like  a  summer  doud. 
I  had  only  eyes,  and  certainly  only  heart  for  Ber- 
tha. I  would  not  believe  a  word  of  the  engage*- 
ment ;  the  picture  might  have  been  a  mere  qff¥ande 
from  the  prince  to  his  uncle ;  the  prince  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  deceiving  the  queen  ;  and  my 
dear,  good  friends,  could  not  have  been  mis- 
informed. 

What  to  do — whether  to  join  them  unasked,  or 
wait  till  I  was  invited,  was  the  question, — when 
Granville,  joining  the  party,  suddenly  diverged 
into  the  plantation  walk,  carrying  his  mistress 
along  with  him,  and  leaving  mine  alone. 

In  a  thousand  minds  what  to  do,  I  watched  her 
movements,  which  were  to  her  favourite  garden- 
room — the  summer-house — and  sallying  out,  I  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  accost  her  there.  As  I  ap- 
proached it,  I  felt  strangely  perturbed,  both  from 
present  intentions  and  former  recollections ;  for  it 
seemed  but  yesterday  that  I  had  parted  from  her 
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on  that  very  spot,  with  what  feelings  of  mortifica- 
tion may  be  remembered.  Were  they  now  more 
happy?  Less  mortified,  certainly,  but  whether 
more  hopeful  remained  as  much  as  ever  in  doubt. 

The  door  of  the  summer-house  faced  a  long  walk 
of  honeysuckle,  sjrringas,  and  lilacs,  forming  a 
bower  of  sweets,  and,  hearing  footsteps,  Bertha 
came  to  the  room  door,  fancying  it,  as  she  after- 
wards said,  her  friends  rejoining  her.  What  were  my 
own  feelings  when,  on  discovering  who  it  was,  she 
started  and  turned  pale,  and,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
closed  a  book  she  had  been  reading,  and  which  she 
still  held  in -one  hand.  However,  she  very  frankly 
gave  me  the  other,  and  though  her  eye,  at  first, 
seemed  to  avoid  mine,  she  said,  with  that  softness  of 
voice,  which  no  one  ever  possessed  but  herself, 

*•  Oh,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  how  rude  you  must  have 
thought  me  not  to  have  immediately  appeared  to 
welcome  you  on  your  arrival,  particularly  (asd 
here  she  a  little  faltered)  after  all  you  have  done 
for  us.  Good  heavens!  what  might  not  your 
friendship  have  cost  you  l^ 

Here,  though  her  eye  was  still  averted,  she 
allowed  me  still  to  retain  her  hand,  while  I  said, 
with  the  emotion  I  felt, 

"  Pray  mention  it  not;  for  believe,  that  to  find 
you  do  not  disapprove,  or  hate  me  for  my  ofBcious- 
ness,  makes  this  event  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
my  life." 
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<*  Hate  you !  Mr.  Clifford,"  said  she  (here,  at 
last,  raising  her  dark  speaking  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  glisten  as  she  spoke) — ^^  hate  you  for  protecting 
the  unprotected  !  and  whom  yoii  had  so  little 
reason  to  care  for.'^ 

At  these  words  the  book  she  had  still  held  dropt 
from  her  disengaged  hand,  and  from  its  well-known 
^nd  pretty  binding,  I  saw  it  was  the  Gresset,  which 
in  happier  days  she  had  given  me,  and  I  bad,  per- 
haps churlishly,  returned. 

A  slight  gleam  tinged  her  cheek  when  she  saw  I 
had  perceived  it,  but  she  continued  the  strain  she 
had  begun. 

"  If  you  knew,***  said  she,  "  the  affliction,  the 
terror,  which  the  news  of  your  danger  for  our  sakes 
gave  us,  you  would  not  use  such  words.  For, 
though  I  see  you  safe,  I  cannot  help  even  now 
shuddering,  as  I  always  have,  at  the  thought  of— ^ 
that  cruel  man.^^ 

Here  she  trembled  so  violently  as  to  leave  no 
doubt,  had  I  been  disposed  to  it,  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  her  assertion.     Recovering,  she  went  on. 

^^  I  do  trust  Lady  Hungerford  and  my  cousin 
Granville  conveyed  to  you,  in  part  at  least,  what 
my  poor  father  and  I  felt  of  gratitude  for  you'f 
noble  conduct,  and  how  thankful  we  were  that  you 
were  preserved/* 

"Be  assured,^  I  replied,  "my  dear  MissHastingsl^^ 
(and  I  was  most  sincere  when  I  said  it),  "  to  be 
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tewarded  with  such  sweet  words  would  not  only 
make  me  cheerfully  risk,  but  lose  my  life  in  such  a 
cause.^ 

<<  I  cannot  thank  you,''  said  she,  agitated  and 
trembling  still  more,  as  she  almost  fell  into  a  chair 
^-and  the  two  or  three  minutes^  silence  which  en- 
sued, while  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hand,  spoke  more 
eloquent  thanks  than  all  language  could  have 
supplied. 

I  know  not  what  I  was  able  to  think  of  thisr— 
certainly  it  shewed  any  thing  but  indifference,  any 
thing  but  want  of  gratitude ;  but  not  only  this  might 
be  the  mere  ebullition  of  a  feeling  heart,  alive  to 
what  it  esteemed  a  most  important  service,  and 
therefore  not  incompatible  with  pre-engaged  affec- 
tions ;  but  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  her  eye 
encountered  the  memorable  engraving  of  her  cousin, 
still  in  its  place,  she  gave  an  involuntary,  but  very 
audible  sigh,  and  sat  down  again,  much  moved. 

1  was  not  less  so  myself,  and  a  silence  of  some 
moments  ensued,  in  which  I  seemed  under  a  cloud 
of  contending  ideas.  At  last,  looking  round  the 
room,  I  said,  though  with  hesitation, 

"  When  I  recollect,  what  indeed  I  have  never 
for  one  moment  forgotten,  the  misery  and  convul- 
sion of  heart  I  felt  the  last  time  I  was  in  this  place, 
ho#  little  likely  did  it  seem  that  I  should  ever  see 
it  G9^  you  again,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  admitting  me  to  it  once  more; 
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although  I  fear  apology  is  necessary  for  having  in- 
truded myself  upon  you,  especially  as  I  see  it  is  a 
sacred  spot,  marked  for  privacy,  and  which,  if  only 
for  containing  that  striking  resemblance  of  your 
princely  cousin,  it  would  be  profane  to  violate. 
The  interest  I  had,  and  always  shall  have  in  it,  in- 
duced me  to  direct  my  steps  hither ;  but  be  assured, 
dear  Miss  Hastings,,  it  is  a  liberty  I  will  not  re- 
peat ;  and  only  let  me  add,  if  I  do  not  offend  by 
alluding  to  reports  so  intimately  concerning  your 
happiness,  that  you  have  not  a  friend  on  earth 
who  is  oiore  anxious  for  that  happiness  than  my- 
self." 

The  ingenuous,  and  perhaps  too  sensitive  girl 
was  evidently  affected  with  this  address,  though 
the  effect  of  it,  from  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, I  could  not  exactly  collect.  Her  cheek 
became  much  suffused — her  eye  cast  down — she 
again  sighed — and  at  length,  as  I  thought,  looked 
so  displeased,  that  I  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

"  I  am  most  unfortunate;  for  it  is  absolutely 
unaccountable  that  the  man  who  respects  you  most 
of  any  thing  under  heaven  should  be  even  able  to 
offend  you.  If  you  knew  my  concern  at  it,  you 
would  I  am  sure  forgive  me,  for  I  would  rather  die 
than  displease  you  by  impertinent  allusions,  and 
dearly  shall  I  pay  for  the,  I  fear,  unwarrantable 
freedom  I  have  taken." 

At  these  words,  seeing  that  she  remained  in  a 
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sort  of  immoveable  abstraction,  which  I  did  not 
know  how  to  construe,  I  hastily  left  the  summer- 
house,  and  returned  to  the  hall. 

Mr.  Hastings,  who  I  found  had  been  asleep 
when  I  arrived,  which  had  given  his  daughter  an 
opportunity  to  walk  out  with  Lady  Hungerford, 
was  not  yet  visible,  and  I  was  again  left  alone,  much 
to  my  content,  for  I  wanted  leisure  to  revolve  all  that 
had  just  passed.  But,  except  that  Bertha,  in  point 
of  person  and  manner,  was  more  sweet  and  attractive 
than  ever  (indeed  she  was  now  in  the  full  zenith  of 
her  charms),  I  could  come  to  no  positive  conclusion 
on  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  in  regard  to  her 
cousin,  though  it  was  evident  he  was  any  thing  but 
indifferent  to  her.  The  sigh  on  encountering  his 
portrait,  and  her  apparent  displeasure  at  my  allu" 
sion  to  her  situation  with  him  (though,  had  she 
refused  him,  they  might  have  been  thought  not  in- 
ponsistent  with  that  circumstance),  made  me  think 
her  being  thus  affected  could  only  arise  from  her 
concern  that  they  should  be  separated.  Her  emo- 
tion in  expressing  her  thanks  to  me,  and  her  in^ 
terest  for  my  safety,  I  thought  only  natural  in  so 
soft  a  mind,  and  I  augured  absolutdy  nothing  more 
from  them. 

Such  was  the  result  of  my  self-examination, 
which  I  had  no  pleasure  in  continuing,  when  the 
butler  brought  me  word  that  Mr.  Hastings  would 
be  glad  to  see  me. 
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I  found  him  still  reposing  upon  his  sofa,  and  in 
truth  exhibiting  the  signs  of  a  person  who  had 
been  at  the  brink  of  death.  Yet  he  had  still  that 
liigh-bred  air  of  a  man  of  birth  and  good  company, 
of  which  his  recent  illness,  any  more  than  his  re- 
tired life,  could  not  deprive  him. 

Bertha,  who  had  returned,  was  sitting  by  him, 
and  exhibited  an  appearance  totally  the  reverse  of 
what  she  had  been  not  half-an-hour  before.  She 
was  cheerful,  and  even  gay,  complimenting  her 
father  upon  the  good  looks  which  their  little  airing 
in  the  pony-chair  had  given  him,  and  herself  on  her 
fikill  in  driving  him. 

He  welcomed  me  more  warmly  than  he  had  ever 
done  before,  and  was  going  profusely  into  thanks 
£ot  the  zeal  I  had  shewn  for  him  and  his  house, 
when,  with  some  difficulty,  I  stopt  him,  telling  him 
I  had  already  been  more  than  rewarded  by  what 
Miss  Hastings  had  been  so  good  as  to  say.  Upon 
which,  putting  again  his  white  hand  into  mine,  he 
shook  me  with  it,  and  kindly  fixing  his  eyes  on  me, 
observed, 

'^  All  I  can  say  is,  you  are  a  brave  man,  and 
prove  how  impossible  it  is  for  one  who  has  a  gen- 
tleman's blood  in  him  ever  to  forget  that  he  is  a 
gentleman.'*' 

This  speech,  pleasant  in  itself,  was  made  ten 
times  more  so  by  my  observing,  what  no  vanity 
jcould  make  me  mistake — the  conscious  pleasure  it 
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occasioned  in  his  daughter,  as  if  her  own  mind 
echoed  the  sentiment,  and  approved  its  application. 
Her  look  was  downcast  when  it  met  mine  upon  it, 
but  conveyed  any  thing  but  the  constraint  and  cBs- 
pleasure  I  thought  I  had  so  recently  observed.  I 
had  a  thousand  busy  notions  upon  it,  and  again 
thanked  Lord  Albany  for  an  outrage  which  had 
produced  roe  such  a  reception  from  those  whose 
favour  was  of  the  last  importance  to  my  happiness. 

The  conversation,  however,  now  changed,  and 
Mr.  Hastings,  assuming  a  graver  air,  observed, 

"  You  are  in  mourning,  I  see,  and  well  you  may 
be ;  for,  from  all  accounts,  you  have  lost  a  friend 
not  easily  replaced ;  judging  from  his  letters  to  me, 
a  gentlemanly  man,  and  of  an  exceeding  pure  old 
Norman  family.  What  he  has  done  for  you  is  in- 
estimable, for  the  king  himself  cannot  re-seat  a  weQ- 
descended  gentleman  in  the  identical  castle  of  his 
ancestors,  and  you  may  be  proud  that,  through  the 
considerate  kindness  of  this  excellent  person,  there 
i^  revived  in  you  a  Bardolfe  of  Bardolfe,  for  such 
you  are,  though  your  other  name  may  be  still  more 
celebrated/^ 

^*  It  was,  I  remember,  a  favourite  notion  of  Mr. 
Manners,"  said  I,  ^^  but  I  thought  only  a  playful 
one,  as  well  as  the  title  he  sometimes  gave  me  of 
son.  I  little  thought  how  soon  it  would  be  realized. 
I  owe  him,  however,  far  more  than  the  benefit  he 
has  conferred  upon  me  in  point  of  fortune;  not 
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less  than  all  the  prospects  I  have  in  the  world ; 
and  to  crown  all,  I  verily  believe,  the  pleasure  of 
being  here  at  this  moment.^ 

At  these  words  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  Bertha,  and 
thought  she  looked  as  if  she  understood  me. 

"  But,***  continued  I,  **  who  could  foresee  it, 
when  I  first,  by  the  merest  accident,  made  Mr. 
Manners^  acquaintance;  went  home  with  him  to 
his  house,  and  only  found,  by  that  chance,  that 
he  was  my  kinsman  ?     It  was  absolute  romance." 

^'  And  yet  that  is  no  wonder,"  said  Bertha, 
smiling  at  the  recollection ;  ^<  for  Mr.  De  Clifford 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  prophecy  of  poor  Made* 
moiselle  La  Porte,  who,  even  in  those  days  of 
pupillage,  foretold  that  he  would  become  un  heros 
de  Romans* 

I  well  remembered  that  prophecy,  and  how  it 
turned  my  head  at  the  time,  and  was  going  to 
observe  upon  it,  when  the  entrance  of  Granville 
and  Lady  Hungerford,  returned  from  their  walk, 
put  an  end  to  this  part  of  the  conversation,  though 
I  felt  a  secret  joy  at  the  proof  thus  given  by 
Bertha  that  the  happy  days  of  old  were  not 
entirely  forgotten;  and  I  began  almost  to  think 
myself  mistaken,  at  least  as  to  her  feelings  of  dis- 
pleasure against  me,  whatever  might  be  her  thoughts 
of  the  prince,  when  looking  at  his  portrait. 

At  dinner  Bertha  was  equally  gay.  The  daily 
progress  of  her  father ;  her  usefulness  to  him ;  his 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  54. 
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deUght  in  her ;  and  ?ier*8  in  the  approaching  hap^ 
piness  of  her  best  friends ; — ^all  contributed  to  give 
a  freedom  to  her  deportment  and  conversation  which 
I  had  not  witnessed  since. the  days  of  Mademoi- 
selle's prophecy  concerning  myself;  and,  towards 
myself,  there  was  no  longer  any  constraint,  so  that 
she  would  have  been  more  and  more  irresistible^ 
but  for  the  incubus,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  her  couan, 
which  still  haunted  and  pressed  me  down  with  a 
weight  which  I  could  not  shake  off.  Yet  our 
evening  concluded  with  music,  in  which  the  harp 
of  Bertha,  the  piano  of  Lady  Hungerford,  and 
the  voices  of  both,  did  beautiful  justice  to  the  airs 
and  rich  accompaniments  of  Sacchini  and  fiach. 

But  Oh  !  the  prince !  the  prince !  Was  there 
no  way  of  clearing  ujJ  this  eternal  riddle  ?  Was 
Bertha'^s  present  cheerfulness  the  result  of  happy 
security,  certain  of  being  gratified  at  a  given  time? 
and  had  my  friends,  after  all,  and  with  all  their 
caution,  got  leave  to  invite  me  to  a  banquet  mixed 
with  poison  ?  If  so,  this  pleasing  scene  could  only 
renew  feelings  in  a  ten-fold  degree,  from  which,  one 
of  them  for  months,  and  another  for  years,  had  been 
doing  every  thing  possible  to  wean  me. 

No ;  I  was  now  finally  determined,  and  resolved 
that  this  uncertainty  should  not  last  another  unne- 
cessary hour. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


I  HAVE  VERY  DECISIVE  CONFEBENCES  WITH  GRAN- 
VILLE, AND  OBTAIN  THE  FACT  OF  BEBTHA^S 
SITUATION  IN  BESPECT  TO  HEB  ENGAGEMENT^ 
BUT  NOT  AS  TO  HEB  AFFECTIONS. 


But  as  thou  art  a  prince,  I  fear  thee. 
As  I  fear  the  roaring  of  a  lion's  whelp. 

Shakspea&e. — 1  Henry  IV, 

The  next  day,  in  consequence  of  my  resolve,  I 
took  Granville  to  a  seat  under  a  wide-spreading 
pak  in  the  park,  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and 
had  a  full  and  free  expostulation  with  him.  To 
do  him  justice,  whether  his  own  heart  was  too 
happy  to  trifle  with  mine,  or  his  sense  of  justice 
was  concerned,  he  seemed  far  more  frank  and 
friendly  to  my  views  than  he  had  been,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  required  that  the  question  as  to  the 
prince  should  be  set  at  rest.  At  the  same  time  he 
desired  me  to  mark  emphatically  that  he  pretended 
to  know  nothing  of  what  had  been  Bertha^s  feelings 
.-towards  her  cousin,  or  what  they  were  towards  any 
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one  else*  He  allowed  that  there  had  been  a  great 
mystery  in  regard  to  the  prince,  which  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  agreed  with  him,  when  they  invited  me  to 
the  park,  perhaps  knowing  the  state  of  my  heart, 
they  ought  to  be  prepared  to  unravel;  but  they 
were  restrained  by  duty  to  Bertha,  whose  secrets 
they  had  no  right  to  reveal,  and  whose  delicacy  they 
were  bound  to  respect. 

"  Heaven  forbid,'*  said  I,  "  that  it  should  ever 
be  violated  by  any  wish  of  mine ;  but  I  put  it  to 
your^s  and  Lady  Hungerford's  justice  to  say  how 
far  you  have  been  consistent  with  all  your  former 
caution,  when,  keeping  me  from  all  hope  of  finding 
her  free,  or  rather  from  all  knowledge  whatever  of 
her  situation,  and  knowing  every  feeling  of  my 
own  heart,  you  invited  me  once  more  to  encounter 
the  danger  of  her  presence  ?'* 

He  looked  convinced,  or  rather  convicted. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,'*  said  he,  "  both  Lady 
Hungerford  and  myself  feel  that  we  have  plunged 
you,  ourselves,  and  Bertha  too,  into  a  dilemma, 
from  which  it  is  difficult  to  escape ;  and  our  only 
excuse  is  in  the  joy  we  felt  at  your  noble  conduct, 
your  safety  after  it,  and  our  wish  that  so  true  a 
friend  should  witness  our  own  approaching  happi- 
ness. 

For  Honora  and  myself,  we  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  know  the  exact  position  in  which 
Bertha  and  her  cousin   stand  together ;  but  the 
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disclosure  of  it,  without  asking  permission,  would 
be  to  betray  confidence;  and  to  ask  permission 
might  and  would  cruelly  alarm  her.  You  yourself 
protest  against  hurting  a  delicacy  hitherto  as  white 
as  snow,  in  defence  of  which,  too,  you  have  shewn 
yourself  so  dauntless  a  champion.  Would  you 
press  us  to  do  this  ?" 

'*  Certainly  not ;  but  how  do  you  shew  me  that 
to  reveal  her  exact  position,  merely  as  to  her  being 
free,  or  not  free,  would  a£Pect  a  delicacy  as  dear  to 
me  as  to  you  or  Lady  Hungerford  ?  " 

**  Can  we,  ought  we,"  replied  he,  **  to  do  more 
than  she  would  do  herself?  " 

**  Perhaps  not.*** 

'*  Well  then,  if  free,  would  it  not  be  adver- 
tising for  an  oflFer,  if  she  were  voluntarily  to  tell 
you  so  ?  If  engaged,  would  it  not  be  arrogating 
the  notion  that  your  attachment  to  her  continues,  if 
she  apprized  you  of  her  state,  in  mere  mercy  to 
yours?'' 

**  Her  modesty,"  said  I,  "  forbids  both  sup- 
positions.'' 

"  There  is  but  one  way,  then,"  answered  he,  "  to 
get  at  the  truth,  without  compromising  our  honour 
or  her  dignity,  and  that  probably  you  are  not 
prepared  to  pursue." 

*«  Name  it,  and  let  me  judge." 

"  Ask  her,  herself." 

*<  Would  not  that  be  making  her  a  conditional 
offer?" 
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«  It  would." 

'*  Yet  you  know  not  her  mind  towards  me." 

«  I  do  not." 

*^  Then  thus  it  stands.  If  I  ask,  and  she  tells 
me  her  heart  is  not  her  own,  I  may  have  the 
benffii  and  pleasure  of  knowing  it.  If  free,  I  may 
gain— »~  what?  Her  hand?  No;  but  permis- 
sion to  court  it,  subject,  after  all,  to  rejection.  But 
as  I  am  yet  any  thing  but  in  possession  of  a  return 
of  affection^  I  must  proceed  in  uncertainty,  and 
may  not  succeed  after  all.     This  will  never  do.'' 

<<  I  feared  so,*'  said  Granville;  and  here  we  both 
paused. 

At  length  he  continued,  "  Were  Prince  Adol- 
phus  out  of  the  question,  let  me  ask,  what  would  be 
your  conduct?" 

'^  Thinking  her  free,  I  might  address  her  like 
any  other ;  but  like  any  other,  I  should  be  guided 
by  my  own  discretioti,  when  to  think  myself  in 
a  situation  to  hope  for  success  before  I  proposed. 
Here  my  very  question  as  to  her  freedom  makes 
the  proposal,  and  I  have  no  discretion  at  all." 

**  If  by  any  other  means,  then,  you  knew  she  was 
free,  you  would  propose?  " 

^*  Not  quite  so.  I  would,  as  I  have  said,  only 
in  the  first  instance  make  experiments,  and  exer- 
cise my  judgment  as  to  the  chance  of  success." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Granville,  thought- 
fully ;  ^^  you  are  at  least  reasonable.  I  have  told  you, 
and  I  repeat,  that  I  know  not  how  you  stand  with 
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Bertha  And  whatever  your  hopes^  on  a  regular 
trial,  and  however  prosperously  changed  your  situa- 
tion, it  cannot  be  expected  that  she  will  surrender 
on  a  twenty-four  hours'  siege,  even  if  the  handsome 
and  amiable  Grerman  have  no  place  in  her  heart.^, 

I  wished  the  German  at  the  devil,  when  Gran- 
ville said  this. 

**  But  the  question  is,  whether  you  will  commence 
that  siege,  to  decide  which,  you  desire,  as  you  have 
aright  to  do,  information.  I  have  already  told  you 
my  difficulty,  which  you  have  received  most  like  a 
gentleman.  I  now  so  far  relax  in  my  answer,  as 
to  ask  for  time.  Meet  me  here  two  hours  hence, 
and  you  shall  hear  further." 

I  concluded  he  wished  to  consult  his  betrothed, 
and  told  him  so.  He  said  nothing,  but  walked 
away,  leaving  me  on  thorns. 

To  get  rid  of  them,  I  returiled  to  the  house, 
where,  instead  of  his  being  closeted  with  Lady 
Hungerford,  I  found  him  knocking  the  balls 
about,  rather  than  playing  at  billiards,  with  Ber- 
tha, both  of  them  in  the  most  lackadaisical  man- 
ner— Bertha  waiting  to  be  summoned  by  her  father, 
after  he  should  have  finished  dressing ;  Granville, 
as  I  found,  to  be  joined  by  his  mistress,  bonneted 
and  cloaked  for  a  walk. 

This  induced  me  to  ask  permission  to  take  his 
place  at  table,  which  was  granted  with  alacrity ; 
for  the  lady  was  in  high  glee  at  the  further  im- 
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provement  of  her  parent,  who  had  had  an  excellent 
night,  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  say  was  owing 
to  my  visit  having  done  him  good. 

"  The  least  I  can  do  for  you  in  return,"  said 
Bertha,  ^*  is  to  let  you  beat  me  at  billiards ;  for  as 
you  are  not  occupied  with  something  else,  like 
cousin  Granville,  whom  I  now  always  beat,  I  sup- 
pose that  will  be  my  fate." 

^'  My  mind,"  said  I,  *^  will  certainly  not  be  ab- 
sent from  the  taUe  ;^ — and  we  began ;  but  the  lady 
not  (mly  beat  me  hollow,  but  seemed  to  enjoy  ber 
victory  with  even  exuberant  spirits* 

This  is  any  thing  but  being  in  love,  tliougbt  1 ; 
yet,  afterwards,  I  retracted,  and  thought  high  spi- 
rits a  proof  of  a  lover's  happiness. 

A  message  from  papa  prevented  a  second  game, 
and  I  prepared  to  sally  out  to  attend  jQy  engage- 
ment with  Granville. 

In  my  state  of  feeling,  every  incident  is  of  con- 
sequence, and  while  I  previously  took  a  turn  in  the 
music-room,  rapt  in  thought,  I  was  roused  by  the 
entrance  of  my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Margaret.  She  was 
a  lady  not  used  to  stand  upon  forms,  so  accosted 
me  at  once  with, 

^^  Lord  !  Sir,  I  have  been  watching  all  yesterday 
and  to-day,  to  say  how  glad  we  are  to  see  you; 
and  they  say  you  are  looking  so  much  better  tban 
you  used,  which  indeed  I  see ;  and  you  are  grown 
such  a  grand  gentleman,  and  a  rich,  and  in  Far- 
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liament;  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  no  more 
wanderings  at  night — though,  for  that  matter,  the 
poachers  have  left  off  coming  here.  Ah !  Sir,  I 
shaU  never  forget  it." 

"  Nor  I  neither,  dear  Mrs.  Margaret,"  said  I, 
seeing  her  rather  out  of  breath. 

"  Well  now,"  continued  she ;  "  only  think ! — 
dear  Mrs.  Margaret !  as  if  it  was  not  seven  years 
ago  when  you  were  such  a  very  young  gentleman, 
and  Miss  Bertha  such  a  little  lady.  But  it  proves 
what  I  always  say,  like  my  good  master,  a  gentle- 
man ^s  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  never 
forgets  he  is  Si  gentleman.  Ah  !  Sir,  we  have  had 
many  chops  and  changes  since  them  days." 

**  And  since  I  was  last  here,  too,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet," observed  I ;  "  when  you  were  so  good  to  my 
broken  head." 

"  O  !  that  was  all  along  of  Miss  Bertha,"  replied 
the  soubrette ,  but,  when  I  rather  caught  at  this, 
she  dashed  it  down  again  by  saying,  ^^  Indeed,  as 
to  that,  she  would  have  been  just  the  same  had  it 
been  one  of  the  footmen." 

^^  She  is  always  good,^'  said  I,  and  I  could  not 
help  looking  at  the  large  painting  of  the  prince 
over  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Ah  !*'  cried  Margaret,  observing  it ;  "  that  is 
one  of  the  changes  I  talked  of.  That  was  not  here 
when  you  was  here.  A  fine  man  that ;  don^t  you 
think  so.  Sir  ?     He  brought  it  over  with  him  from 
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Germany,  they  say  at  master'^s  desire,  and  gave  it 
to  him,  or  Miss  Bertha,  I  don^t  know  which." 

I  never  longed  so  much  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  any  one  as  I  did  then  of  Mrs.  Margaret ;  but 
repressed  my  curiosity  as  unseemly,  with  the  hope, 
however,  that  she  would  go  on  of  herself,  in  which 
I  was  not  disappointed. 

**  Now,"  said  she,  conning  the  picture  again,  "  I 
cannot  see  what  there  is  in  them  there  foreigners 
which  they  say  is  to  beat  our  English.  I  say  an 
Englishman  for  my  money,  even  though  he  he  a 
prince.  And  so  I  said  once  to  my  young  lady,  as 
I  was  undressing  her  one  night.  ^  Ma'am,^  said  I^ 
but  here  pausing,  and  going  on  in  a  whisper,  she 
added,  ^^  I  suppose  you  know  the  prince  came  over 
to  marry  Miss  Bertha,  and  perhaps  is  to  do  so 
stm?'' 

**  Perhaps  do  so  still  I "  exclaimed  I ;  '*  I  thought 
it  was  certain.*" 

But  I  checked  myself,  though  I  fear  my  counte- 
nance told  tales  to  the  sagacious  Margaret,  who 
indeed  had  never  forgotten  former  discoveries. 

"  Why,"  observed  she  (lowering  her  voice  still 
more),  **  we  never  could  make  that  exactly  out ; 
and  when  he  first  came  he  seemed  shy,  and  any 
thing  but  a  lover,  and  that's  what  made  me  say  an 
Englishman  was  worth  twenty  Germans,  though 
to  be  sure  the  prince  was  vastly  handsome.  How- 
ever, said  I  one  night,  '  Ma'am,'  gaid  I,  <  though 
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\re  all  guess  what  his  highness  (we  all  called  him 
his  highness)  is  come  for,  I  don*t  think  he  is  gay 
enough  for  a  young  English  lady.  Why,  Sir 
Harry  Melford  was  much  livelier,  and  Mr,  Gran- 
ville, and  even  Mr.  CliflTord,'  meaning  you,  Sir, 
begging  pardon;  but  all  of  a  sudden  mistress 
turned  excessive  red,  and  never  was  so  angry  with 
tne  in  her  life* — ^nay,  she  never  was  angry  with  me 
before.  *  Margaret,^  said  she,  *  you  take  great 
liberties  both  with  the  prince  and  me,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  you  have  named,  and  I  charge  you 
never  to  name  any  of  them  again,  particularly  Mr. 
Clifford  C  meaning  you  again,  Sir,  though  I  am 
sufe  I  don'^t  know  why  ;  for  the  day  as  you  went 
away  (I  am  sure  I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  yester- 
day), she  was  shut  up  all  day,  and  never  held  up 
her  head  for  two  days  after.  Indeed,  to  be  sure^ 
die  was  very  ill ;  and  master,  he  was  in  such  a  fuss, 
and  sent  for  Mr.  Sandford,  and  a  packet  came  from 
Germany,  and  that  always  made  all  the  family 

grave. But,  Lord  bless  me  !  there  is  my  young 

lady's  bell,  and  she  be  a-going  to  drive  master  out 
I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  not  say  any  thing  of  this 
gallimaufry*  of  mine,  which  perhaps  is  very  wrong 
of  me,  because  servants,  you  know,  are  servants, 
and  should  never  talk  of  the  secrets  of  families ; 

*  GallimaufTy  is  old  English  for  a  hotch-potch ;  and  I  suppose, 
by  this  specimen  of  Mrs.  Margaret's,  is  used  still  by  the  lower 
orders  in  Yorkshire. 
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but  I  was  80  glad  to  see  you,  and  know  you  so 
like  to  hear  any  thing  about  Miss  Bertha,  that  I 
could  not  help  it.'' 

Here  the  bell  ringing  again,  she  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  leaving  me  astounded  at  her  volubility, 
and  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  exact 
meaning. 

I  had  no  time  to  analyze  it ;  for  the  two  hours 
had  expired,  and  I  hastened  to  the  trysting  tree, 
where  I  found  Granville  waiting  for  me* 

He  began  immediately  on  the  expected  subject. 

"  You  judged  rightly,"  said  he,  "  that  I  wished 
to  consult  Lady  Hungerford.  Not  only  is  she 
a  party  concerned,  but  a  woman  understands  a 
woman^s  case  better  than  a  man ;  and,  of  all  women, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  value  the  judgment 
of  this  dear  and  high-minded  lady  the  most  in  the 
world." 

<<  With  me,*'  said  I,  <<  that  needs  no  proof;  but 
what^s  the  result  ?" 

"  Favourable,"  replied  he,  "  to  your  wishes,  as 
far  as  I  know,  or  could  answer  for  thdr  extent. 
For  when  I  told  her  that  you  had  assured  me  you 
only  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  position  between 
Bertha  and  her  cousin,  in  order  to  take  your  reso- 
lution, either  ultimately  to  propose  to  her  if  fiee, 
or  abandon  the  pursuit  if  engaged,  adding  the  con- 
sideration of  your  augmented  fortune,  she  said  she 
was  sure  Mr.  Hastings  himself  would  think  you  a 
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proper  match  for  his  daughter,  and  when  she  con* 
sidered  this,  she ^ 

"Well?'' 

"  She  thought  the  difficulty  of  answering  was  at 
an  end ;  for,  far  from  compromising  either  confi- 
dence or  delicacy  in  revealing  a  mere  fact,  which 
Mr,  Hastings  himself  would  be  bound  to  reveaj 
were  you  to  apply  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  you  both, 
it  was  our  duty,  she  said,  to  give  you  informa- 
tion upon  which  a  measure  so  important  to  you 
both  was  to  be  founded.'' 

"  Perfectly  well  reasoned,"  said  I,  **  and  worthy 
the  right-minded  woman  who  so  decided." 

"  Observe,  however,"  added  Granville,  "  that  we 
confine  this  to  the  disclosure  of  the  mere  fact,  that 
the  engagement  is  at  an  end ;  a  disclosure  which 
Bertha's  own  interest  would  require,  and  her  father 
would  wish,  though  their  di<  nity  might  take  no 
measures  of  themselves  to  reveal  it.  But  farther 
than  this,  and  especially  as  to  any  thing  concerning 
the  state  of  her  heart  towards  the  prince,  or  any  one 
dse,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  when  I  say,  I  know 
nothing." 

"  Not  even  the  cause  of  the  conclusion  of  the  en- 
gagement ?" 

"  Of  that  no  more  than  the  fact,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  very  painful  explanations  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Adolphus  to  Bertha  and  her  father, 
the  agreement  was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent" 
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Mutual  cofuent !  Bertha's  oonsent  !^  exclaimed 
I,  in  perturbation.  <^  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
rupture  was  by  the  prince,  and  that  her  heart  was 
in  the  match,  though  kia  was  not.^ 

My  agitation  moved  Granville,  who  with  kind- 
ness said, 

^<  I  see  your  distress,  and  know  all  your  feelings 
upon  it.  And  yet,  though  I  am  not  in  a  situation 
to  refute  it,  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  in  your 
conclusion  that  her  heart  was  in  the  match.  But^ 
as  I  have  told  you,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed; 
Hon(Ha  alone  is  in  possession  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  detailed  to  her  in  letters  from  Bertha  herself; 
which  letters  she  could  not  shew  even  to  me,  much 
less  to  you,  without  a  breach  of  confidence*  All 
that  I  myself  know  is,  that  my  cousin  is  now  free 
both  in  hand  and  heart ;  but  whether  at  all,  or  how 
far,  that  heart  was  ever  affected  by  her  handsome 
kinsman,  is  known  only  to  Honora,  who,  of  course, 
cannot  disclose  it.*" 

^^  Alas  f  said  I,  <<  without  that  disclosure,  it  is 
too  dear  what  she  thinks  of  it ;  for  I  now  recollect 
(indeed  have  never  forgotten)  that  in  the  letter  die 
wrote  to  me  at  Calais,  kind  as  it  was,  and  though 
the  engagement  must  then  have  been  cancelled,  for 
the  prince  had  then  returned  to  Germany,  and  she 
described  the  warmest  interest  taken  by  Bertha  in 
my  fate,  she  was  as  solemn  and  decisive  as  ever  in 
warning  me  against  a  particle  of  hope  on  that 
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account.  How  could  this  be — the  contract  broken, 
and  the  prince  departed — if,  spite  of  the  rupture, 
he  had  not  carried  that  jewel,  her  heart,  away  with 
him?" 

"  Do  not  be  ingenious,"  said  Granville,  "  in  tor- 
menting yourself;  for  though  I  know  not  more  of 
Bertha's  feelings  than  I  have  told  you,  certainly  I 
can  depose  that  it  was  not  a  conviction  of  her 
attachment  to  her  cousin  that  prompted  Lady  Hun- 
gerford^s  advice  to  you.  It  arose  purely  and 
sheerly  from  the  fear  that  the  warm  description  of 
Bertha^s  gratitude,  which  truth  drew  from  her, 
should  not  operate  upon  your  too  sanguine  temper 
to  bring  you  into  danger ;  danger,  if  Bertha,  who 
never  had  (indeed  from  her  engagement  never 
could  have)  indicated  a  return  of  your  affection, 
should  not  be  favourable.  I  saw  Lady  Hunger- 
ford's  letter,  and  was  even  consulted  upon  it,  and 
can  assure  you  the  reason  I  have  assigned  was  the 
only  one  that  prompted  that  part  of  it  which  terri- 
fies you.  Still  I  am  in  no  condition  to  unveil  the 
real  heart  of  Bertha  in  regard  to  her  cousin,  which, 
if  even  known  to  Honora,  is  locked  up  in  the  letters 
1  have  mentioned,  as  if  hermetically  sealed.'' 

I  was  bewildered  with  this  sort  of  half-informa- 
tion,, but  with  which,  such  was  my  love,  I  was  wil- 
ling to  be  content  until  I  might  gather  fuller  in- 
telligence from  these  interesting  letters ;  and  as  I 
afterwards  was  favoured  with  them  without  any 
breach  of  confidence,  that  my  reader  may  not  feel 
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trifled  with,  but  understand  the  action  of  my  story 
with  more  satisfaction,  I  think  it  better  to  present 
them  to  him  at  once ; — promising  to  explain,  in  its 
proper  place,  how  they  came  into  my  possession. 

They  consist  of  a  series  of  epistles  to  her  darling 
friend,  and  almost  mother,  describing  her  situation 
with  the  prince  on  his  arrival  at  the  Park,  in  the 
capacity  of  her  betrothed,  which  had,  it  seems, 
belonged  to  them  both  ever  since  the  dying  request 
of  her  mother,  the  princess,  and  a  consequent 
arrangement  with  the  duke,  his  father,  bad  invested 
them,  almost  unknown  to  themselves,  with  that 
diaracter. 

All  but  one  of  these  letters  had  been  written  just 
about  the  time  of  my  last  conversation  with  Lady 
Hungerford,  which,  as  may  be  remembered,  so 
puzzled  me,  when  she  protested  against  being  en- 
tangled by  words  growing  out  of  the  difficulties  of 
an  embarrassing  situation.*  The  last,  however, 
containing  an  interesting  narrative  by  the  prince 
himself,  was  received  after  that  conversation; 
indeed  it  was  only  delivered  to  Lady  Hungerford 
on  her  return  to  the  Park,  a  day  sooner  than  was 
expected.  This  I  mention,  because,  had  she  seen 
the  narrative  before  the  conversation  alluded  to, 
her  language  to  me  had  possibly  been  different. 
With. these  explanations  I  set  forth  the  letters  in 
the  following  chapters. 

•  See  Vol.  II  r. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


LETTERS  OF  BERTHA  TO  LADY  HUNGERFORD. 


How  like  you  the  young  German, 
The  duke  of  Saxony*8  nephew  ? 

Shakspeare. — Merchant  of  Venice. 

LETTER  I. 

*«  Foljambe  Park. 

**  I  WRITE  to  you,  as  you  desire  me,  without 
concealing  a  thought.  Was  it  necessary  to  desire 
me  to  do  so,  who  "never  yet  concealed  one  from 
you  ?  And  yet,  if  ever  I  could  be  tempted  to  be 
silent  towards  my  best  friend,  it  would  be  on  an 
occasion  where  all  seems  mystery  and  secret  pres- 
sure, amounting  to  almost  sadness. 

**  Far  from  that  ardour  and  rush  of  pleasure 
you  supposed,  his  first  address  was  formality  itself. 
His  really  fine  features,  which  you  know  I  allowed 
they  were  when  you  admired  them  in  his  picture, 
seemed  quite  altered,  and  the  sparkle  of  cheerful 
frankness  which  you  used  to  praise,  and  I  tried  to 
think  of  with  more  than  a  cousin's  regard,  seemed 
changed  into  gloom,  fearfulness,  and  suspicion. 
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"  How  different  this  from  what  I  was  told  to 
expect,  when  at  sixteen  years  of  age  my  father  an- 
nounced to  rae  that,  at  the  request  of  my  dying 
mother,  he  had  betrothed  me  to  my  cousin  Adol- 
phus,  the  son,  as  you  know,  of  Prince  Frederick 
of  Saxony,  who,  my  father  assured  me,  was  devoted 
to  the  alliance. 

"  I  will  own,  at  the  time,  this  cost  me  bitter 
pangs,  as  I  had  no  idea  of  marriage  where  there 
had  been  no  opportunity  for  mutual  knowledge. 
But  my  good  father  assuring  me  that  his  honour 
was  pledged,  and  that  if,  on  acquaintance,  I  should 
object,  it  should  not  be  pursued,  I  agreed  to  keep 
myself  disengaged,  and,  as  you  know,  strictly  fui- 
Jilled  that  agreement. 

^^  How  long  has  the  acquaintance  been  deferred? 
Why,  I  know  not;  yet  now  that  it  has  taken 
place,  what  have  I  to  notice?  The  most  obse- 
quious duty  to  my  father,  and  the  most  correct 
politeness  to  me:  no  more.  These  characterize 
every  moment  of  our  meetings ;  yet  there  seems 
little  soul  in  them ;  not  that  soul  which  I  look  for 
and  adore  in  those  I  am  told  I  ought  to  love,  and 
which  I  do  so  adore  in  you,  my  dear  adviser,  sweet 
pattern,  and  darling  friend.  Oh,  how  differently 
does  his  countenance  and  manner  impress  me  from 
yours !  And  when  I  reflect  that  he  may  be  my 
husband — awful,  and  sacred  name  ! — all  my  fears 
of  the  disappointment  and  misery  which  majf  attend 
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the  dedication  of  myself  to  the  dying  commands  of 
one  parent,  and  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  other, 
revive,  and  I  fear  I  am  not  more  cheerful  than 
himself. 

**  And  yet  he  is  certainly  handsome,  and  has  the 
air  diatingui  which  belongs  to  his  rank  and  pro- 
fession, and,  could  he  banish  the  sort  of  moumful- 
ness  which  hangs  about  him,  he  probably  might  be 
all  we  used  to  think  him  in  his  picture.  Then  his 
manner,  however  cold,  is  to  me  most  respectful; 
surely  I  ought  not  to  complain,  because  in  a  first 
interview  there  is  some  stiffness.     A  German,  too ! 

^^  He  addressed  me  in  French,  which  he  speaks 
fluently,  and  English,  but  not  so  well.  My  father 
tried  to  remember  his  German,  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  a  smile — not  unbecoming ;  but  all  soon 
relapsed  into  solemnity,  and  almost  sadness:  and 
though,  by  degrees,  he  began  to  look  at  me  (for  at 
first  he  seemed  afraid  of  doing  so),  it  did  not  en- 
liven him,  and. what  much  struck  me,  several  sighs 
escaped  him. 

'^  What  all  this  means,  or  what  he  thinks  of  me, 
I  know  not,  and  what  I  think  of  him  becomes  a 
more  serious  question  than  ever.  But  I  am  re- 
signed, and  firm  in  my  resolution,  if  possible,  to 
conform  to  my  dearest  father*s  engagement  for  me 
to  my  mother,  made,  indeed,  when  I  had  no  power 
of  choice,  and  was  unable  even  to  be  consulted,  but 
confirmed  afterwards  when  I  had  that  power,  from 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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devotion  to  a  father  I  adored,  and  who  said  his 
honour,  dearer  to  him  than  life,  was  pledged. 
Alas ! — but  retrospect  is  too  late. 

*•  The  character  of  the  prince  is  amiable  and 
estimable;  and  though,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  fed,  or  profess  love  at  once,  is  impossible,  yet 
love,  as  you  have  often  consoled  me  by  saying, 
may  come,  and  with  it  happiness.  Certainly, 
in  rq^rd  to  person,  there  is  nothing  in  my  illus- 
trious cousin  to  forbid  it,  and  then  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  duty  I  have  shewn  my  father  will  only 
enhance  it  After  all,  I  am  only  in  the  situation 
of  many  other  females,  whose  marriages  have  been 
made  for  them  by  their  families,  and  who  yet  (some 
of  them)  have  been  happier  than  many  who  have 
sacrificed  filial  duty,  and  every  thing  else,  to  af- 
fection. 

"  And  yet — but  it  is  in  vain  to  look  back, 
though  in  doing  so  I  feel  requited  for  what  my 
firmness  of  purpose  cost  me,  by  the  thought  of  my 
dear  father's  content  with  me ;  and  very  much  am 
I  pleased  that  I  had  decision  enough  to  remain 
here,  the  nun  I  ought  to  be  in  my  singular  situa- 
tion. Had  I  not  resisted  your  temptations  to  come 
to  you  in  London,  my  task  might  have  Jieen  more 
difficult ;  besides,  that  I  feel  I  am  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  my  beloved  parent,  who,  I  grieve  to 
say,  is  visibly  worse.  The  will  of  Heaven  now,  as 
ever,  be  done ;  but  it  is  evident  to  my  fears,  I  can- 
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not  enjoy  him  lon;^.  What  will  then  become  of 
me  among  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land  ?  is  a  fearful 
question, — as,  unless  the  prince  gives  up  the  army, 
which  he  can  hardly  do,  he  cannot  remain  here. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  as  you  may  perceive,  I  am 
not  happy,  though  an  expectant  bride.  Love  me, 
however,  chire  maman  ;^ove  me  as  you  always 
have  done,  and  whatever  happens,  it  will  be  a  con- 
solation to  your  devoted 

"  Beetha." 


LETTER  II. 

^'  We  go  on  just  in  the  same  way  we  did.  My 
prince  cousin  is  still,  I  may  say,  most  reverential 
to  me^  as  well  as  to  my  father :  his  attentions  un- 
remitting, yet  still  cold ;  as  if  to  fulfil  a  duty  of 
etiquette,  rather  than  prompted  by  the  heart. 
Perhaps  this  is  German,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
English.  And  yet  there  is  something  in  his  eye, 
and,  though  stately  and  military,  a  sort  of  possi- 
bilUy  of  softness  in  his  manner,  which  wins  my 
good  will,  and,  perhaps^  might  win  more,  but  for 
this  strange  constraint. 

"  To-day  we  walked  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
where  poor  Mr.  Clifford  met  his  misfortune.  The 
prince  offered  me  his  arm,  but  with  such  formality 
that  I  was  loth  to  take  it.  Yet  I  did,  and  with  frank- 
ness ;  for  I  was  resolved,  if  he  persisted  in  his  cere- 

H  3 
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nionious  manner,  he  should  not  plead  mine  as  an 
exjcuse.  Did  I  do  wrong,  dearest  mamma?  or  only 
comply,  as  I  meant  to  do,  with  your  advice  in  this 
regard  ?  If  I  am  to  be  united  to  him — and,  though 
only  to  gratify  duty — ^if  I  have  kept  my  heart  for 
him,  as  I  have  been  told  he  has  for  me,  he  shall 
not  say  it  is  a  cold  or  repulsive  heart.  He  shall  at 
least  have  the  refusal  of  it. 

*^  Hence,  I  refused  not  his  arm,  and  I  thought  I 
felt  it  press  mine;  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
suddenly  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying, 

"  *  Prince,  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  well  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  yes;'  he  answered,  in  imperfect  English; 
^  impossible  not,  when  you  are  so  good — so  full  of 
amabUiti  P 

^^  *  Amiableness,  you  should  say,^  observed  I. 

"  *  Ha ;  you  will  teach  me  the  English  as  I  will 
you  the  German,^  said  he.  He  then  bowed,  and 
tried  to  smile ;  but  the  smile  was  too  marked  ¥dth 
melancholy  to  be  like  any  smile  I  had  ever  seen. 
Our  walk  then  assumed  a  solemnity  which  never 
relapsed  on  either  side,  for  he  seemed  incapable  of 
cheerfulness,  and  any  appearance  of  it  in  me  be- 
came so  much  an  efibrtj  that  I  at  last  abandoned 
the  attempt,  and  when  we  returned  home,  I  sought 
my  room,  and  only  found  relief  in  tears. 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  post,  which  you  know 
comes  in  before  we  rise  from  dinner,  brought  him  a 
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letter  with  the  foreign  post  mark,  and  I  observed, 
he  coloured  extremely  on  receiving  it,  and,  without 
opening  it,  put  it  hastily  in  his  pocket.  My  father 
asked  if  it  was  from  Berlin,  and  begged  him  to 
open  it  without  ceremony.  No,  he  said,  it  was  not 
of  the  least  consequence;  but  I  discovered  after- 
wards, with  no  small  concern,  that  this  could  not 
be,  though  the  discovery  was  merely  accidental. 
For  Margaret,  my  maid,  going  into  a  little  cabinet 
allotted  to  him  adjoining  his  chamber  up  stairs, 
thinking  him  below,  found  him  poring  over  a 
letter,  as  she  says,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  that 
he  looked  oddy  by  which  I  found  she  meant  dis- 
pleased, as  he  hurried  the  letter  into  his  portfolio. 

"  You,  as  well  as  I,  know  how  easily  Margaret  is 
excited,  and  I  never  count  much  on  her  authority; 
but  here  were  at  least  some  particulars  that  shewed 
the  packet  could  not  be  of  no  consequence. 

"  The  whole  evening  afterwards,  though  endea- 
vouring to  force  conversation,  what  with  his  own 
unwillingness,  my  father's  backwardness,  ^d  my 
wonder,  the  attempt  was  a  failure ;  nor  can  I  omit 
to  observe  that,  though  in  his  letter  announcing 
his  visit,  he  alluded,  however  slightly,  to  his 
father's  wishes  about  our  engagement,  he  has  nqt 
as  yet  at  any  time  mentioned  it.  Far  indeed  this 
from  your  supposition,  that  he  came  to  hurry  its 
fulfilment. 

"  In  fact,  our  whole  time  has  hitherto  passed  with 
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the  same  vacuity  and  dearth  of  interest  that  marked 
its  commencement ;  and  if  really  I  had  been  pe^ 
mitted  by  our  extraordinary  circumstances  to  haye 
known  and  loved  him,  I  should  have  felt  both  mor- 
tified and  affronted.  That  there  is  a^  mystery 
about  him  is  clear ;  how  and  when  it  will  be  un- 
veiled, I  wish  I  could  tell  you.  The  wonder  is, 
that  my  father,  always  so  jealous  for  me,  does  not 
perceive  it ;  but  he  is,  alas !  very  ill. 

*'  Adieu,  dearest  friend — ^I  shall  be  glad  of  your 
opinion  and  advice,  in  this  doubtful  situation,  in 
which  the  only  certain  thing  is  that  I  am  far  from 
happy,  though 

**  Your  grateful  and  affectionate 

••  Beetha." 


LETTER  III. 

"  I  think  this  cannot  go  on  much  longer.  I  am 
sure  it  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it.  The  difficulty  is  to 
make  my  father  see  that  his  daughter  is  not  well 
treated.  It  is  not  that  the  least  defect  in  eti- 
quette can  be  detected.  It  is,  indeed,  too  strictly 
fulfilled.  If  I  come  down  in  the  morning,  and  he 
and  my  father  are  at  the  breakfast  table  before  me, 
he  starts  up  in  an  agitation  of  ceremony,  to  make, 
his  bow,  as  if  I  were  the  Queen  of  Prussia  herself. 
If  I  prepare  to  walk,  he  is  all  over  the  house  tx 
cloaks  and  bonnets.  The  same  in  uncloaking  on  our 
return.     But  in  the  walk,  not  a  word  passes  but  of 
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the  weather,  or  the  growing  of  the  flowers.  If  we 
ride,  which  we  often  do  alone,  nobody  so  on  the 
alert  to  put  me  on,  or  take  me  off  my  horse ;  but 
then  no  more  till  dinner. 

"  I  wished  him  once  to  talk  of  Germany  and  his 
chateau.  A31  the  answer  I  could  get  was  a  sigh, 
or  that  his  chateau  wad  not  worth  talking  about. 
I  asked  him  about  the  chace  of  the  wild  boar, 
which  his  countrymen  are  so  fond  of,  and  of  the 
large  forests  they  inhabit.  It  seemed  to  rive  him  (I 
know  not  why),  to  give  me  an  answer.  I  tried  to  dis- 
cover his  taste  in  female  beauty  and  character ;  he 
got  as  far  as  Charlotte,  in  Groethe's  tale  of  JVerter^ 
but  there  stopt. 

^*  To-day  I  asked  him  to  teach  me  German,  add 
he  seemed  pleased ;  but  he  never  got  beyond  open- 
ing a  book,  and  then  fell  into  a  long  reverie,  inter- 
rupted only  by  occasional  looks  of  great  earnestness 
at  my  face,  and  abortive  attempts  to  address  me ; 
so  that  I  began  to  question,  whether  his  mind  was 
right 

*^  Uneasy  at  this,  I  absolutely  asked  him  whether 
he  had  any  thing  on  his  mind  ?  He  said  quickly, 
*  O!  yes;  much,  much;  very  much;  and  you  so 
good,  so  like  the  angels — ^you  will  hear-^but  not 
now.'  And  then  he  started  up,  and  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  left  the  room  quickly, 

"  That  there  is  something  which  deeply  affects 
him,  is  very  clear;  that  it  relates  in  some  mea- 
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sure  to  me,  is  probable.  What  an  enigma  !  which 
none  but  himself  can  explain.  I  told  you  he  had 
never  yet  alluded  to  our  situation.  Yesterday  he 
did  so  to  my  father,  but  distantly  and  shortly. 
Talking  of  the  difference  in  wealth  of  the  two 
nations,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Ger- 
man nobles,  he  said,  his  father  had  died  poor,  as 
most  of  the  cadets  of  the  nobility  are,  though  high 
in  title,  and  of  sovereign  houses.  He  was  ashamed, 
he  added,  of  being  a  prince.  How  would  it  ever  be 
in  his  power  to  support  a  lady  of  England,  accus- 
tomed to  such  affluence,  upon  his  mere  pay  ?  My 
father  bade  him  put  that  quite  out  of  his  mind ;  for 
that  his  pledge  had  been  given,  and  ruin  would  be 
preferred  to  a  breach  of  it ;  but  that  of  ruin  there 
was  no  fear,  though  our  fortune  might  be  impaired. 
The  prince  shrunk  from  the  conversation,  and  said 
no  more. 

*<  Now,  dearest  mamma,  advise  me  what  I  am  to 
do.  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  go  on  endeavouring  to 
give  my  esteem,  I  was  going  to  say  my  love,  to  a 
man,  however  apparently  amiable,  who,  if  his 
own  master,  shews  such  evident  signs  that  he  is 
not  desirous  of  it.'  We  are  not  on  the  footing 
even  of  cousins.  If  I  speak  with  the  familiarity 
of  common  friendliness,  far  more  as  if  sensible  of 
the  ties  between  us,  it  seems  to  afflict — nay,  fills 
him  with  misery. 

"  A  week  has  now  passed  in  this  ambiguous,  and 
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I  should  say  {to  me)  degrading  situation,— but  that 
evidently  lie  himself  is  under  some  secret  grief,  so 
oppressive  as  to  do  away  all  thought  of  intentional 
ill-usage. 

"  One  thing  is  evident,  that  whatever  his  respect, 
I  have  no  share  of  his  heart.  How  lucky,  Oh  !  how 
lucky,  that  he  has  no  part  of  mine !  Yet  I  have 
struggled,  in  the  necessity  I  saw  of  enabling  my 
dear  father  to  redeem  his  pledge  for  honour's  sake, 
to  give  him  all  the  affection  of  an  intended  wife. 
How  much  did  this  cost  me,  and  yet,  you  see,  had  I 
succeeded  better  than  I  did,  it  might  have  ruined 
my  happiness,  for  it  is  clear  he  would  be  the  first 
to  release  bis  uncle  from  his  pledge  if  it  were  asked. 

*^  All  this  determines  me  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  termination.  To-morrow  I 
will  attempt  it.  Alas  !  if  only  honour  on  his  part 
forces  on  this  marriage  without  affection,  what  will 
become  of  your  friend  and  protSgee^ 

"  Bertha.^ 


LETTER  IV. 

"  The  explanation  is  over.  I  am  astounded — 
stupified— overcome — ^yet  not  lost ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  not  displeased.  Poor  Adolphus !  he  has 
suffered  torture,  for  I  really  believe  he  is  fiiU  of 
rectitude  and  honour,  which  have  had  a  sad  trial. 
My  pride  also  is  saved,   had  I  had  any,  for  he 

h3 
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would  have  loved  me  bad  it  been  morally  possible, 
which  it  was  not — no  fault  of  his  or  mine. 

**  I  am  scarcely  collected  enough  to  give  the 
details,  but  will  try  to  do  so. 

*^  Resolving  then  to  bring  on  this  explanation,  I 
proposed  walking  with  him  in  the  flower  garden ; 
and,  passing  the  summer-house,  he  paused,  as  be 
always  does,  at  the  sight  of  his  mother^s  anns  on 
the'side  of  my  father^s.  The  eflPect  was  to  increase 
his  melancholy,  as  we  entered  the  summer-house— 
that  summer-house  which  I  myself  for  a  long  time 
never  entered,  and  do  not  yet  enter,  without  pain- 
ful recollections; — ^for  never  can  I  forget  a  parting, 
which  grieved  my  very  heart,  from  the  desolation 
which  it  caused  before  my  eyes  to  another,  who 
deserved  better  than  to  love  a  person  who  could  not 
return  his  love.     But  of  this  no  more. 

<<  I  knew  not  why,  but  Adolphus  trembled 
violently  as  we  took  seats  on  two  garden-chairs, 
and  I  soon  found  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  myself  to 
bring  our  most  uncomfortable  state  to  a  conclusion. 

*^  Far  from  avoiding  the  questions  I  had  resolved 
to  ask,  he  seemed  himself  desirous  to  seek  the  sub- 
ject, though  evidently  under  extreme  difficulty  how 
to  introduce  it.  He  began  in  English,  but  went 
on  in  French. 

**  <  Hah  !^  said  he,  *  the  occtmon  T  wished  is 
come.  WiU  my  dear  cousin  amiably  let  me  talk 
to  her  with  my  open  heart  f* 
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^^  I  assured  him  there  was  nothing  I  wished 
more,  especially  aa  he  had  told  me  he  had  much  to 
say. 

**  ^  I  know  you  have  the  heaven^s  goodness,^  said 
he,  ^  and  will  feel  for  my  misery ;  but  I  must,  on 
that  very  account,  be  more  true  to  you^  He  then 
went  on  in  French  :  <  You  must,  I  fear,  have 
thought  me  cold  and  ungrateful,  if  only  not  to  be 
happy  under  such  a  welcome  as  I  have  received 
from  my  uncle  and  you,  and  the  prospect  of  such 
a  treasure  as  my  lovely  cousin.  God  knows  I  am 
neither  one  nor  the  other;  not  cold,  and  not  un- 
grateful ;  and.  Oh  !  if  I  had  but  seen  you  before — 
if  I  had  but  known  y  our  worth,  your  beauty,  and 
your  goodness — my  God,  what  might  I  not  have 
been  spared !  and  she,  too,  poor,  unhappy,  and  yet 
virtuous  and  innocent  as  she  is.^ 

"  *  What  is  your  meaning,  prince?'  asked  I, 
quickly,  for  I  was  startled.  ^  Of  whom  do  you 
speak  ?  How  can  I  understand  you  ?  ^  Indeed  I 
was  astonished  and  excited  by  this  speech. 

"  *  Ah  !  true,'  said  he ;  *  I  have  been  surprised 
by  my  admiration  of  you,  my  cousin,  into  a  too 
hasty  disclosure  of  my  sad  history.  But  listen  to 
me,  my  amiable  cousin,  and  promise  not  to  be 
offended  at  my  sincerity,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
set  my  embarrassment  before  you.* 

"  *  Sincerity,'  I  answered,  ^  can  never  offend  me ;' 
and  I  felt  my  curiosity  more  and  more  raised. 
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*<  <  Well,  then/  said  he,  <  the  engagement  made 
for  us  by  our  parents,  without  Qur  knowledge  or 
oonsent^-made,  indeed,  when  we  were  children- 
will  you  forgive  me,  dear  Miss  Hastings, 

if ?' 

<<  <  If  what  ?'  asked  I,  for  he  hesitated.  '  Speak 
boldly  all  you  feel ;  for  I  am  prepared  to  hear.' 

**  *  If,  then,'  continued  he,  *  when  it  was  com- 
municated to  me  (which  it  was  not,  till  I  was  six- 
teen, and  got  my  first  commission  in  the  army),  I 
thought  it  cruel  and  unjust  to  us  both,  and  as  such, 
was  sorry  for  it.  But  recollect,  dearest  cousin,  I 
had  then  never  seen  you."" 

*'  Seeing  he  was  embarrassed  by  a  kindly  fear  of 
offending  me,  I  told  him  all  excuse  was  unneces- 
sary, for  I  myself  could  not  approve  of  such 
engagements. 

*<  <  Hah  !  ^  said  he  (and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
shot  from  his  really  fine  eyes),  '  do  you  think  of 
them  as  I  do  ?     Do  you  wish  our*s  undone  ?' 

"  *  I  am  devoted  to  my  fathers  will,'  I  re- 
plied. 

^'  His  countenance  instantly  fell,  as  he  ex- 
claimed, <  I  feared  so.** 

«  *  Feared  so  ! ' 

"  *  Ah  !  I  see,'  cried  he,  *  I  have  again  offended 
you ;  believe  me,  to  do  so  will  make  me  the  most 
miserable  of  men.' 

'  Be  assured,  prince,'  said  I,  *  no  apology  is 
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necessary  to  me,  nor  to  my  father  either,  who 
entered  into  this  engagement  with  Prince  Fre- 
derick, your  father,  as  you  say,  unjustly  towards 
us,  and  only  at  the  dying  request  of  my  mother, 
to  whom  he  could  refuse  nothing,  and  whose  last 
moments  he  soothed  by  it.  Nor  am  I  surprised 
that  you  wish  it  broken.' 

"  *  O !  do  not  say  so,'  answered  he ;  *  do  not 
think,  after  having  known  you,  I  could  ever  have 
such  a  wish,  or  ever  not  rejoice  at  my  aunf  s  dying 
request,  and  the  consent  of  both  our  fathers— 
if ' 

"  Here  his  feelings  overcame  him,  till  he  relieved 
my  anxiety  by  concluding,  in  faltering  accents, 
*  if  I  had  not  found  that  my  heart  was  not  my  own 
to  give  you.' 

^^  I  was  breathless  while  this  was  going  on  ;  but 
the  isentence  finished,  I  felt  a  relief  I  cannbt  de- 
scribe. The  secret  is  now  out,  thought  I ;  we 
are  both  free— no  fault  either  of  mine  or  my 
father's — honour  not  broken,  yet  happiness  not  dis- 
turbed. 

<'  All  this  flashed  across  me  at  the  instant,  and 
I  believe  my  countenance  shewed  it,  for  he  re- 
marked the  change,  and  exclaimed,  ^  O,  heavens ! 
am  I  so  happy  as  to  have  confessed  my  breach  of 
duty  and  honour,  and  yet  not  be  punished  by  your 
indignation  ?  O  !  beautiful  and  dear  cousin,  say 
in  words  as  well  as   in  looks  that  you  do  not 
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despise  and  hate  me,  and  will  not  drive  me  fifom 
your  presence  —  say  this,  and  I  may  still  be 
happy.' 

*'  *  Believe  me,  prince/  said  I,  <  in  this  respect 
I  am  all  you  can  wish.  As  we  neithtf  of  us 
knew  the  other,  you  cannot  wonder  that  when  you 
came  to  us,  I  felt  prepared  to  fulfil  this  engage- 
ment more  out  of  duty  to  a  parent  who  loves  me 
better  than  himself,  than  from  afiection  for  a  per- 
son, however  esteemed,  whom  I  had  never  seen. 
And  as  you  cannot  be  offended  at  this,  so  neither 
can  I,  that  you  are  in  the  same  situation;  and 
this  I  should  say,  if  even  your  heart  was  not,  as 
you  tell  me,  occupied  elsewhere.  But  you  must 
now  go  on,^  continued  I  (for  I  felt  gaily),  '  and 
inform  me  who  it  is  that  has  made  you  her  con- 
quest—who that  is  to  be  my  new  cousin — whom 
I  dartf  say  I  shall  love.  Some  distinguished  person 
of  the  Prussian  nobility,  no  doubt ;  some  happy 
lady  of  the  court.' 

**  At  this,  his  countenance  again  fell,  and  his  old 
gloom  came  over  him,  and,  with  a  melancholy 
shake  of  the  head,  a  deep  sigh  escaped  him  when  he 
said,  *  No.  And  yet,**  added  he,  *  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  virtue,  delicacy,  and  lovely  beauty, 
all  united  with  natural  degance,  which  equals,  or 
rather  exceeds,  in  interest,  all  that  I  ever  saw  in 
any  court  ?' 

«  <  Why,   indeed  ?'   said  I.      *  But  after  thus 
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raisiog  my  own  interest  about  this  unknown  ladj, 
wiU  you  not  gratify  it  ?  will  you  not  teU  me  who 
she  is,  and  the  history  of  your  attachment  ?  loi- 
deed  I  think  I  havqjsome  right  to  know.^ 

**  *  Indeed,  my  amiable  cousin,  I  think  you  have, 
and  shall,'  returned  he ;  *  but  at  this  moment  I  am 
too  agitated,  too  suddenly  raised  from  misery  to 
happiness,  to  possess  my  faculties  clear  enough  to 
give  you  proper  possession  of  the  facts.  But  I 
have  already  begun,  and,  with  midnight  labour, 
have  almost  finished  a  candid  relation  of  them  all— - 
all  which  drew  me  into  this  position  ;  thinking  that 
the  time  might  come,  as  it  has,  when  it  might  be 
necessary,  if  not  for  my  vindication,  at  least  to  ex- 
plain a  conduct  which  must  have  appeared  so  mys- 
terious. One  hour  more  applied  to  it,  and  it  shall 
be  laid  before  you,  and  God  send  that  you  may 
think  me  excusable.^ 

'*  As  you  may  suppose,  I  readily  assented  to 
this;  he  sought  and  kissed  my  hand,  which  I 
could  not  well  refuse,  and  we  both  left  the  summer- 
bouse  with  lighter  hearts  than  we  entered  it. 

"  At  dinner  we  were  both  better  company,  which 
made  my  father  fee^  so  too,  for  he  acknowledged 
that  Adolphus^s  determined  melancholy  had  both 
puzzled  and  hurt  him. 

"  In  the  evening  we  walked  again,  and  he  then 
put  a  packet  into  my  hands,  which  he  called  his 
narrative.     He  wished,  he  said,  that  he  could  have 
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written  it  in  English,  or  that  I  could  have  read  it 
in  German ;  as  it  was,  he  had  put  it  down  in 
French,  such  as  it  was. 

**  On  receiving  it,  I  became  so  impatient  for  its 
contents,  that  I  shortened  my  walk,  and  begged  to 
return  with  it  to  the  house,  which  he  did  not 
oppose.  And  as  I  returned,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  Grod  generally  tempers  evil  with  good, 
that  if  my  poor  Foljambe^s  life  was  to  be  shortened, 
there  was  at  least  this  attendant  good  upon  that 
evil,  that  a  quarrel,  perhaps  fatal  to  both  him  and 
Adolphus,  had  been  avoided.  For,  with  my 
brother'^s  vehemence  and  proud  spirit,  he  would 
never  have  allowed  what  he  would  have  called  this 
affront,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  to  pass  unre- 
venged.  The  concealment  of  the  engagement  too 
frcnn  him,  in  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  vio- 
lence of  his  passions,  was  a  proof  of  my  dear  father's 
quiet  sagacity.  I  hasten,  however,  to  the  contents 
of  the  packet.^ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE    PRINCESS   NABRATIVE. 


Florizd.    I  bless  the  time 
When  mj  good  ffdcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  Other's  ground. 

Or  1*11  be  thine,  my  fiiir, 
Or  not  my  &ther*8 ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own ;  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  thine.   To  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say  no. 

Pclixene^.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward ;  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Shakspxark.— Wtn^*«  Ta&. 

No  trifling  events  are  announced  in  the  mottoes 
I  have  chosen  for  this  chapter,  and  well  do  they 
devdop  what  I  have  to  relate.  I  therefore  proceed, 
without  comment,  to  record,  though  I  abridge,  the 
narrative  which  the  prince,  according  to  his  inti- 
mation, laid  before  the  astonished  Bertha. 

**  When  my  father.  Prince  Frederick,"  said 
Adolphus  in  his  narrative,  ^*  announced  to  me  this 
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engagement,  made  when  we  were  children,  and 
unknown  to  each  other,  I  had  but  just  got  my 
commission  in  my  father^s  regiment,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  he  should  not  send  me  to  England 
to  make  acquaintance  with,  and  cultiyate  the 
charming  person  to  whom  I  was  thus  betrothed. 
Had  he  done  so,  much  affliction  would  have  been 
spared ;  for  who  that  had  seen  her  could  fail  to 
love  her?  But,  upon  deliberation,  the  relations 
between  Prussia  and  Austria  being  disturbed,  I 
was  not  allowed  to  depart  from  my  post,  and  after- 
wards, I  conceived  such  a  dread  of  having  my 
affections  thus  fettered,  that  I  sought,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  to  postpone  a  visit  to  which  I 
had  taken  an  inconceivable  dislike.  Even  my 
curiosity  could  not  excite  me  to  it ;  and,  as  it  was 
settled  that  the  contract  should  not  be  fulfilled 
till  I  was  three^md-twenty,  I  the  more  easily 
found  reasons  to  persuade  my  father  not  to  hurry  the 
visit.  Sometimes  it  was  the  military,  sometimes  the 
court  service ;  for  I  was  a  cambellan  to  the  king. 
But  the  most  persuasive  inducement  was  my  wish 
to  study  at  the  university  of  Weimar,  where  I 
accordingly  passed  three  years-^^with  the  intervals 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  with  my  regiment 
at  the  reviews,  and  now  and  then  an  attendance  at 
court. 

"  For  the  first  of  these  years  study  was  very 
sweet  to  me,  for  I    enjoyed  the  instruction  and 
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frioidship  of  Goethe ;  and  though  I  perhaps  was 
not  quite  pleased  with  having  been  betrothed  from 
infancy  from  family  views,  where  my  heart  had 
never  been  consulted,  yet  the  universal  and  uniform 
account  I  had  received  of  the  accomplishments, 
virtues,  and  beauty  of  my  noble  cousin,  while  it 
flattered  my  hopes,  left  my  mind  and  heart  per- 
fectly free  to  engage  in  literature,  or  other  pursuits 
and  exercises,  suitable  to  my  age  and  profession. 

**  Among  others,  I  felt  a  passion  common  to  all 
Germans,  especially  princes,  for  hunting  the  wild 
boar;  and  to  enjoy  this,  I  not  only  profited  by 
every  thing  like  vacation  from  study,  but  frequently 
played  truant  from  my  tutor,  who  excused  it, 
partly  from  good-nature,  partly  from  thinking  the 
diversion  so  noble. 

**  Most  of  these  excursions  were  unknown  to  my 
father.  In  one  of  them  an  adventure  befel  me,  the 
consequences  of  which  materially  affected  all  my 
pursuits  and  views  in  life.  I  will  relate  it  in  all 
simplicity  and  truth,  without  attempting  to  varnish 
any  part  of  it  by  a  partial  representation,  or  to  con<- 
ceal  my  own  weakness,  in  what  I  felt  and  what  I 
have  done. 

*^  At  the  end  of  a  long  day^s  chace  of  the  boar, 
I  was  returning  to  the  town  of  Eisenach,  where  for 
a  few  days  I  had  established  my  quarters;  the 
garde-de-forit  had  left  me  with  the  dogs,  and  I 
was  alone,  when  a  fresh  boar  suddenly  broke  from 
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a  covert,  and  made  at  first  as  if  it  would  attack 
me ;  but,  my  horse  plunging  much,  it  turned  and 
took  to  flight. 

*<  My  ardour  was  such,  that,  totally  mindless 
that  my  companions  had  left  me,  I  pursued  it, 
though  with  difficulty,  for  the  forest  was  almost 
trackless.  Its  gloom,  too,  adding  to  the  darkness 
of  an  autumnal  evening,  left  me  not  merely  inca- 
pable of  farther  sport,  but  perplexed  me  how  to 
find  my  way  out  of  it.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  wan- 
dered in  circles,  so  that  I  was  completely  overtaken 
by  night,  without  seeming  to  have  advanced  a  yard 
towards  any  beaten  road  that  might  lead  to  the 
habitation  of  man.  I  found  afterwards  that  every 
step  I  had  taken  had  carried  me  round  and  round 
the  town  of  Eisenach. 

<<  In  this  difficulty,  and  with  the  pleasant  pros- 
^^pect  of  passing  the  night  with  no  bed  but  the  cold 
ground,  I  was  relieved  by  hearing  the  bark  of  a 
dog,  and  soon  after  seeing  a  light,  which  shot 
apparently  from  the  window  of  a  cottage,  I  of 
course  approached  it,  and  after  some  parley  with  a 
man,  who  seemed  the  owner,  and  questioned  me 
much  as  to  my  business,  and  how  I  came  there,  I 
was  admitted. 

**  I  did  not  say  who  I  was ;  but  my  regimentals 
shewing  I  was  an  officer  of  Prussia,  I  was  received 
as  such,  and  made  welcome  as  long  as  I  chose  to 
stay.     This,  however,  was  difficult  to  settle ;  for  I 
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was  not  only  several  miles  from  my  place  of  rest, 
but  it  was  totally  impossible  to  find  the  way 
without  a  guide ;  and  as  the  host  was  the  only  man 
on  the  spot,  he  could  not,  he  said,  well  leave  his 
family,  consisting  of  three  females — Eisenach^  too, 
being  a  fortified  town,  the  gates  would  be  shut.  It 
was  therefore  settled  that  I  should  remain  all  night, 
with  such  accommodation  as  they  could  give  me. 

"  My  host,  who  was  a  derfoTsteti  or  sous  garde- 
de-foreti  undertook  also  to  take  care  of  my  horse, 
for  which  he  was,  in  truth,  much  better  provided 
than  for  myself,  the  stables,  to  which  his  cottage 
was  merely  an  appendage,  having  been  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  when  he  came  to 
hunt  in  the  forest. 

'^  As  to  my  bed,  by  a  piece  of  good  luck,  as  my 
host  said,  there  was  not  much  difficulty  for  that 
night;  for  a  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had 
lodged  with  them  for  some  time,  and  had  the  only 
good  rooms  in  the  house,  were  absent  that  day  at 
Eisenach,  and  would  not  return  till  the  morrow,  so 
that  I  might  have  their  bed,  which,  being  the 
frauds  own,  said  the  der  forstery  was  an  exceeding 
good  one. 

'^  The  arrangement  was  soon  made,  and  after  a 
supper,  homely  enough,  I  was  conducted  up  stairs 
into  a  room,  large  for  the  house,  and  so  furnished 
that^  I  might  have  thought  myself  at  Weimar  or 
Berlin.   At  first  I  hesitated  to  make  use  of  it ;  but 
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both  host  and  hostess  assured  me  that  the  lady, 
who  was  the  most  kindly  person  alive,  except  her 
daughter,  who  was  equal  to  her  in  obligingness, 
would  be  quite  pleased  to  think  they  had  accom- 
modated a  benighted  Ritter.  I  therefore  consented, 
and  prepared  for  repose. 

^*  But,  first,  I  could  not  help  survejing  the  cham- 
ber, which  would  have  been  elegant  any  where, 
but,  in  this  place,  was  surprisingly  so.  Two  beds, 
furnished  with  the  finest  linen,  and  curtains  of 
chintz ;  a  small  Persian  carpet,  japan  chairs,  and 
a  bookcase  of  the  same,  filled  with  choice  works  of 
Groethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Gesner,  and  Klopstock* 
I  was  quite  amazed ;  could  not  at  Ifirst  sleep  for 
thinking  who  these  lodgers  could  be;  and  when  I 
did,  had  a  romantic  dream,  such  as  a  gentleman  of 
twenty,  benighted  in  a  forest,  might  be  supposed 
to  indulge. 

*^  In  the  morning  I  made  baste  up,  in  order  that 
the  room  I  had  made  so  free  with  might  be  restored 
to  the  neatness  in  which  I  found  it,  and  that  the 
owners  might  not  be  shocked  at  finding  it  had  been 
so  disturbed.  I  would  have  decamped,  too,  early, 
but  was  seized  with  ciuiosity  to  know  who  these 
superior  people  were — superior,  as  inmates  of  such 
a  house.  I  could,  however,  get  little  about  them 
from  the  der  fdrateVj  except  that  they  had  lodged 
with  him  six  months ;  had  fitted  up  their  bed-room, 
and  another  for  music,  and  to  sit  in,  at  their  own 
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expense ;  passed  most  of  their  time,  when  out  of 
doors,  in  the  forest ;  and,  when  in,  with  their  books 
and  music.  I  asked  if  he  knew  not  who  they  were  ? 
He  said,  no,  except  that  their  name  was  Beckman, 
and  they  came  from  Leipsic;  that  he  had  first 
called  them  Von  Beckman,  but  they  forbade  him, 
saying  they  had  no  right  to  it.  I  asked  if  they 
had  no  acquaintance  ?  None,  but  the  pastorj  he 
said,  and  the  poor  whom  he  recommended ;  for 
they  were  very  charitable,  and  religious  too. 

"  I  asked  if  they  were  good-looking,  particu- 
larly the  young  lady,  but  immediately  checked 
myself,  for  I  thought  of  England.  He,  however, 
would  not  let  this  pass,  but  laughed,  and  said  I 
had  better  wait  and  judge  for  myself;  but  that,  to 
his  mind,  an  angel  could  not  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  fraulein. 

**  At  that  instant  I  was  enabled  to  make  the 
judgment  he  suggested,  for  the  noise  of  wheels  an- 
nounced their  return  in  a  caleche,  from  which  they 
alighted,  the  younger  lady  with  such  grace  and 
airiness,  as  bespoke  the  nymph-like  being  she  was. 
I,  however,  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  was 
busied  with  assisting  her  mother,  to  whom  she 
seemed  to  shew  the  most  affectionate  attention. 
When  she  turned,  however,  and  came  in,  I  thought 
niy  host^s  account  was  true,  for  never  had  my 
young  experience  seen  her  equal,  whether  in  the 
salons  of  Dresden  or  Berlin.     I  had,  within  a  few 
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days,  been  enchanting  myself  with  the  perusal  of 
Charlotte  and  Werter;  the  image  of  Charlotte, 
spite  of  England,  was  deep  in  my  heart,  and  that 
image  seemed  here  realized.  Heaven  defend  me, 
thought  I,  from  the  fate  of  Werter. 

**  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  ladies  were  sur- 
prised at  seeing  a  young  hussar  in  such  a  place, 
though,  as  the  garrison  of  Eisenach  was  not  very 
far  off,  they  accounted  for  it;  but  when,  as  1 
thought  it  right  by  myself,  I  revealed  who  I  was, 
and  the  history  of  my  coming  all  the  way  from 
Weimar,  and  being  benighted  in  the  Schwienforst, 
in  pursuit  of  a  boar,  was  told  them,  partly  by  the 
landlord,  partly  by  myself,  their  wonder  revived, 
and  the  elder  lady  asked,  rather  anxiously  as  1 
thought,  though  with  perfect  good  breeding,  where 
and  how  I  could  have  been  accommodated ;  then, 
seeing  that  honest  Hermann,  the  landlord,  began 
to  be  a  little  confused,  while  preparing  to  explain, 
she  anticipated  him,  and  with  a  politeness,  amount- 
ing to  benevolence,  which  I  never  forgot,  *  I  see,' 
she  said,  *  that  what  I  hoped  is  true,  and  that  you 
have  at  least  had  a  little  better  accommodation  than 
the  other  chambers  of  this  poor  place  could  afford. 
My  absence  I  shall  look  upon  as  fortunate,  if  it 
has  saved  your  lordship  from  such  an  incon- 
venience.' 

"  While  I  lost  not  a  word  of  this  well-bred  ad- 
dress of  the  elder  lady,  I  could  not  move  my  eyes 
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iiom  the  oount^iaoce  of  the  joaoger.  Ingenooiui* 
ness  and  freshness  were  its  chief  characteristics ; 
for  never  did  I  see  one  so  <l»«g1i«g  with  joath  and 
health,  yet  so  corrected  by  a  downcast  modesty. 
To  describe  it,  is  impossible— to  escape  it,  was 
hopeless.  Her  eye  spoke  ten  thousand  languages, 
yet  I  never  could  find  out  its  colour,  so  varied 
was  its  expression,  yet  so  soft  the  feelings  it  seemed 
to  convey.  It  lightened — ^it  languished — ^it  com* 
manded — ^it  entreated — and  when  it  did  the  last, 
what  heart  could  withstand  it  ?  Mine  could  not ; 
did  not ;  far  in  less  than  ten  minutes  I  was  her 
captive,  never  again  to  be  free. 

^*  We  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room  above  stairs, 
of  which  Madame  Beckman  did  the  honours  with 
the  same  ease  and  self-possession  as  I  had  remarked 
bdow ;  while  the  young  Mathilde,  from  the  mere 
display  of  her  sweet  manners  and  unaffected  nature, 
completed  the  conquest  which  her  outward  charms 
had  begun.  Pardon  me,  dear  cousin,  if  never 
having  seen  you — ^wholly  ignorant  of  the  attrac* 
tions  I  now  witness,  which,  if  known,  would 
have  rendered  me  insensible  to  all  I  have  been 
relating;  and,  moreover,  not  in  good  humour 
with  an  engagement,  made  for  me  without  my 
consent — pardon  me,  I  say,  if  I  forgot  England — 
forgot  you — ^forgot  my  father,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  beaming  houri  that  stood  before 
me.  As  you  have  told  me  to  relate  to  you  honestly, 
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and  without  reserve,  all  nj  feelings,  you  see  bow  I 
obey  you. 

**  But  if  tbis  was  my  situation  at  first  sigbt  of 
the  little  fairy  Matbilde,  then  only  sixteen  (myself 
but  twenty),  what  was  it  afterwards,  when  not 
only  her  personal  charms,  but  her  very  sweet  cha- 
racter, of  which  yours  so  much  and  so  continually 
reminds  me,  were  unfolded  in  a  manner  to  enhance 
them  a  hundred-fold  ?  Can  you  be  surprised  if  I 
felt,  what  I  thought  this  terrible  engagement,  more 
and  more  irksome,  and  that  I  resolved  to  adopt  all 
possible  means  to  avoid  one  who  was  unknown,  for 
the  sake  of  her  who  was  known.  There  was  in  this, 
dear  cousin,  no  treason  to  you,  and,  from  what  I 
shall  relate,  nothing  but  loyalty  to  Matbilde. 

^^  Not  to  detain  you  too  long,  the  impression  made 
both  by  Matbilde  and  her  mother  was  deep  and 
lasting.  Obliged  to  return  to  Eisenach,  if  only 
for  clothes,  I  was  uneasy  till  I  again  found  myself 
at  Hermann*s  cottage,  which  I  did  the  next  day, 
and  met  a  reception  that  won  me  still  more.  An 
uncommon  politeness  in  the  mother,  and  a  visible 
joy  in  the  daughter,  played  havoc  with  my  imagi* 
nation.  A  third  visit,  of  the  same  character,  only 
made  the  impression  more  absorbing,  and  all  notion 
of  hunting  wild  boars,  or  studying  at  Weimar,  or 
joining  my  regiment,  or  waiting  at  court,  was  for- 
gotten. 

"  The  intimacy,  thus  commenced,  proceeded,  and 
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I  SO  £sr  learned  the  history  of  Madame  Beckman's 
retirement,  as  to  find  that  it  was  to  avoid  some  very 
improper  advances  of  a  very  great  person,  a  prince 
of  a  royal  house,  who  persecuted  the  young  and 
beautiful  Mathilde  with  addresses,  which  neither 
were,  nor,  from  his  rank,  could  be,  honourable. 
The  widow  of  one  of  the  professors  of  Leipsic— 
still  residing  there — Madame  Beckman  could  not, 
while  in  the  place,  escape  the  persecution,  and  she 
retreated  to  this  forest,  to  remain  incognita^  till  the 
prince  should  have  finished  his  studies,  and  removed 
from  the  university. 

"  Madame  Beckman  was  every  way  an  excellent 
person,  and  after  she  became  familiarized  with  my 
rank,  treated  me  almost  like  a  son,  as  Mathilde  did 
like  a  brother,  though  she  never  would  call  me  so, 
but  odiously  persisted  in  the  ceremonial  of  Mon-. 
seigneur  and  Mtesse. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  Madame  Beckman 
gave  me  serious  counsel  upon  my  truant  conduct. 
She  told  me  truly  that  it  would  ruin  me  with  my 
father  and  my  sovereign,  not  to  mention  that  my 
obvious  partiality  to  Mathilde  would  ruin  herself; 
and  entreated,  even  with  tears,  that  I  would  return 
to  Berlin. 

"  At  these  moments  Mathilde  would  shed  tears 
too,  and  if  she  spoke,  it  was  to  second  her  mother ; 
but  something  secretly  whispered  me  that  her  heart 
was,  on  these  occasions,  at  variance  with  her  tongue, 
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I  wa8|  however,  oUiged  to  obey  my  father  and  my 
king,  and,  for  a  time  at  ^east,  tear  myjself  away,  with 
a  resolution,  not  concealed,  that  I  would  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  to  return. 

«  Frequently  I  examined  myself  on  the  subject 
of  my  engagement ;  but  my  heart  being  now  posi- 
tively given  to  another,  my  original  aversion  to  it 
was  heightened  in  a  tenfold  degree,  and  I  was  more 
than  ever  ingenious  in  fabricating  excuses  against 
the  visit  to  England, 

*^This  did  not  escape  my  father,  who  before 
had  had  his  suspicions  of  the  fact,  but  was  now 
put  out  of  all  doubt  by  an  occurrence,  honourable 
to  Mrs.  Beckman,  but  sinister,  I  thought,  to  me. 
One  morning,  having  sent  for  me  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  ill,  I  found  him  with  an  open  letter 
in  his  hand,  which  he  immediately  put  into  mine, 
and  told  me  to  read  it.  It  was  from  Madame 
Beckman,  and,  as  I  never  forgot  a  word  of  it,  I 
will  record  it  here. 

**  *  The  Sub-keeper  Hermann'^s  cottage, 
in  the  Schweinforst,  Eisenach. 
"  *  My  Lord, — It  is  with  regret  and  unwilling- 
ness that  I  intrude  myself  upon  your  highness ;  but 
duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  your  illustrious  family, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  prince,  your  noble  son,  com- 
pels me  to  apprise  you  of  the  delicate  and  danger- 
ous position  in  which  his  warm  heart,  and  most 
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generous  temper,  have  involved  him.  By  a  mere 
accident  in  hunting,  he  discovered  the  retired  place 
where  myself  and  my  daughter  were  lodging ;  he 
repeated  his  visits  till  I  was  fearful  of  the  conse* 
quences ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  from  your  highness, 
that  his  partiality  to  my  daughter  was  not  disguised, 
and  would  I  could  say  that  his  attentions  had  been 
without  effect  upon  her  young  heart.  Knowing 
the  insurmountable  distance  between  our  humble 
family  and  your  highnesses  illustrious  house,  I  trem- 
bled for  the  consequences ;  for  the  princess  honour- 
able nature  left  me  no  doubt  of  his  intentions,  and 
I  often,  with  tears,  entreated  him  to  leave  us  in 
our  obscurity.  But  he  would  not  listen,  and  when 
recalled  by  your  parental  mandate  from  Weimar, 
where  he  was  supposed  to  be,  he  intimated  his  de- 
termined resolution  to  visit  us  again. 

"  *  I  have  but  one  line  of  duty  to  pursue,  which 
is  to  inform  your  highness  of  this  situation  of  your 
son,  in  order  that  your  highness  may  take  such 
precautions  as  your  rank  may  demand,  for  its  pre- 
servation from  the  danger  to  which  a  misplaced 
affection  may  expose  it.* 

"  *  I  am,  with  due  respect, 
**  *  Your  highnesses  servant, 

"  *  6UNDB£D   BeCKMAK.      • 

"  '  Widow  of  Professor  Willelm  Beckman,  of  the 
University  of  Ldpsic/ 
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**  My  agitation,  while  reading  this  letter,  may 
be  conceived,  especially  as  my  father  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  me  during  the  whole  time.  His  temper 
was  remarkably  cool,  but  hcmeurable  and  deter- 
mined, and  it  appeared  in  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  said,  <  Well,  Sir,  what  do  you  think  of  it?^ 
To  which  I  replied,  <  As  the  letter  of  a  noble- 
minded  woman,  who  has  written  truth  in  every 
word  of  it.' 

"  *  So  far  you  are  yourself  true  to  her,'  said  my 
father.  *  How  far  you  are  so  to  your  relations  in 
England,  who  have  preserved  their  honour  towards 
us,  or  how  far  to  your  ancestors,  from  whom  our 
descent  is  among  the  few  now  in  exist^u^,  which 
are  spotless  on  all  sides,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  I 
suppose  from  this  letter  you  have  already  contem- 
plated a  mesalliance.* 

"  *  Father,'  I  replied,  *  I  never  have  deceived 
you,  and  never  will.' 

"  *  Wait  then,  at  least,'  answered  he,  *  till  this 
tottering  frame  of  mine  has  sunk.  Let  me  not  wit- 
ness the  disgrace.  Promise  me  never  to  visit  these 
ladies  again  while  I  live.  Ladies  they  evidently 
are,  although  the  customs  of  the  world  deny  them 
that  title.' 

**  ^  I  promise  you,  my  dear  father,'  replied  I,  in 
agitation.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  though  I  presume 
not  to  make  a  condition,  and  therefore  do  not  de- 
mand a  promise,  let  me  hope  that  you  will  no^ 
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insist  upon  this  English  visit,  at  least  till  my  time 
has  expired,  and  I  am  three-and-twenty/ 

*•  *  Depending  upon  your  own  good  faith,  I  will 
not,'  said  my  father.  ^  Leave  me,  for  I  am  not 
well.' 

•*  Nor  was  he,  for  though  not  apparently  in  dan- 
ger, he  had  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease  beginning 
to  shew  themselves  in  him  ;  and  from  the  chamber 
which  he  had  sought,  as  he  thought,  for  a  few  days' 
relief^  he  never  afterwards  stirred.  Yet  he  did  not 
immediately  die,  and  before  his  death  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reading  his  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Mathilde's  mother,  in  which  he  bore  the  highest 
testimony  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  that  honour- 
able woman. 

'*  There  was  now  a  prodigious  alterati6n  in  my 
views.  I  was  no  longer  under  any  control  but  my 
own,  and  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  my 
heart  as  I  pleased.  It  was  a  right  given  by  nature 
to  man,  which  nobody  could  take  from  him.  But 
I  behaved  like  a  coward.  Instead  of  coming  to  fair 
and  open  explanations  with  you  and  my  uncle  on 
the  subject,  I  was  sullen  and  silent,  and,  in  fact, 
shrank  from  you  with  fear.  Yet  I  resolved  ulti- 
mately to  go  over  to  England,  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet,  and  confessing  my  predilection  for  ano- 
ther, to  leave  it  to  you  to  exact  the  performance  of 
our  engagement  or  not.  Had  I  done  this  imme- 
diately, or  done  no  more,  perhaps  I  might  hot  have 
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been  to  much  to  blame ;  but  meantime,  and  before 
this  was  done,  I  pursued  Mathilde. 

**  As  soon  as  my  affairs,  and  the  sincere  grief  1 
felt  for  my  excellent  parent,  permitted,  I  flew  to 
Hermann^s  cottage ;  but  the  birds  were  flown. 

*^  The  removal  from  the  University  of  the  royal 
personage  whose  designs  had  forced  them  into  exile 
had  left  them  free,  and  they  had  returned  to  Ldp- 
sic.  Hither  I  followed  them,  and  had  the  delight 
of  finding  myself  rapidly  advancing  in  Mathilde  s 
affection ;  when  I  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  in 
which  I  had  too  sadly  lost  myself,  by  the  reflection 
of  my  total  want  of  power,  consistently  with  honour, 
to  continue  the  career  I  was  pursuing, 

^*  The  thought,  as  if  it  had  never  occurred  be- 
fore, came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  me;  I  felt 
agonized,  maddened,  and  despairing  of  pardon, 
either  from  you  or  the  Beckmans.  But  I  at  last 
resolved  to  execute  the  design  I  had  conceived,  of 
going  to  England  and  throwing  myself  on  your 
mercy.  It  was  impossible,  I  felt,  that  your  heart 
could  be  in  the  least  interested.  It  was  a  mere 
family  arrangement,  out  of  which,  if  you  thought 
as  I  did,  I  trusted  my  retreat  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult. In  truth,  I  feared  my  uncle  more  than  you. 
With  this  resolution  I  fled  from  Leipsic,  and  came 
to  Foljambe  Park.    You  know  the  rest.^ 


So  closed  the  narrative,  which  produced  a  com- 
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plete  settlemeDt  of  the  question  as  to  the  engage- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Bertha,  relieving  her,  as  she 
said  to  Lady  Hungerford,  from  all  anxiety,  and 
restoring  her  to  herself. 

Uncertainty,  however,  and  uneasiness  too,  re- 
mained in  regard  to  Mr.  Hastings,  who  was  too  ill 
to  be  agitated  by  such  an  important  alteration  in 
his  views^  and  whose  feelings  might  have  been  sen- 
siblyhurt  by  it,  even  if  well. 

It  was  to  aid  her  friend  in  her  embarrassment 
that  Lady  Hungerford  flew  to  her,  on  the  receipt 
of  her  last  latter ;  but  the  increasing  illness  of 
Mr.  Hastings  prevented  for  some  time  all  com- 
munication of  the  affair.  The  great  and  UDex« 
pected  improvement  in  his  health  had,  however, 
at  length  permitted  it,  nor  did  it  produce  any 
diock.  The  assurance  which  Bertha  gave  him, 
and  which  her  whole  demeanour  confirmed,  that 
the  change  was  rather  satisfactory  to  her  than 
other¥rise;  and  the  evidence  which  the  letters 
and  narrative  I  have  just  transcribed  gave,  that 
had  the  engagement  proceeded,  it  would  have 
ended  in  the  misery  of  both ;  all  this  had  its  due 
weight  with  his  right-judging  mind.  He  was  in- 
deed himself  relieved  from  no  small  anxiety  for  his 
darling  child,  occasioned  by  a  delay  for  which  he 
could  not  account ;  and  as  his  honour  was  totally 
uncompromised,  and  he  appeared  even  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  generous  friend  to  his  nephew,  in  releas- 
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ing  him  from  his  fetters,  the  effect  upon  his  peace, 
and  therefore  his  health,  was  really  beneficial. 

It  remains  to  add,  by  way  of  completing  the  hisp 
tory  of  what  may  be  called  this  romance,  that  my 
conjecture  was  right  as  to  the  ignorance  of  the  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  Foljambe.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Granville,  who  told  it  me,  arose  from  the 
fear  of  the  overbearing  pride  and  violence  of  his 
temper,  aiming,  even  at  that  young  age,  at  nothing 
less  than  the  control  of  his  whole  family;  but 
particularly  from  the  fear  of  the  affected  contempt 
which  he  always  expressed  for  the  German  alliance, 
and  the  virulent  opposition  he  would  certainly  have 
made  to  drawing  it  closer.  His  father,  therefore, 
imposed  silence  on  Bertha,  and  kept  it  hynaelf, 
during  Foljambe's  life ;  and  Granville  and  Lady 
Hungerford  were  the  only  confidants  of  the  secret^ 
after  the  death  of  Foljambe ;  hence  their  late  extra- 
ordinary mystery  with  me,  and  hence  Foljambe's 
zealous  recommendaticKi,  when  alive,  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  two  other  suitors* 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  enlightened  my  readers  on 
what  they  might  think  the  perplexing  story  of  the 
prince,  I  now  proceed  with  my  own. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


AKOTHEE  BIYAL  APPEARS  ON  THE  SCENE,  WHICH 
MIGHT  OCCASION  ALARM,  BUT  SINKS  BEFORE 
MY   CONFIDENCE   IN   BEETHA^S    CHARACTER. 


The  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 

Renowned  suitors. 

Sbaksfea&e. — Merchant  of  Venice. 

Had  I  myself  been  allowed  to  peruse  the  letters 
and  narrative  which  I  have  just  set  before  my 
reader,  almost  as  much  in  pity  to  him  as  for  my 
own  convenience  in  relating  my  story,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  I  should  have  proceeded  in  my  in- 
teresting undertaking  with  far  different  hopes, 
and  in  far  different  spirits,  than  those  which  ac- 
taally  possessed  me.  It  is  certain,  that  although, 
as  I  have  stated,  I  was  so  devoted  to  the  feeling 
that  absorbed  me,  and  of  so  sanguine  a  tempera- 
inent,  that  I  was  contented  to  pursue  my  design, 
yet  I  wished  for  something  far  more  real,  and 
better  set  off  as  to  particulars,  than  the  mere  naked 
assurance,  though  upon  such  good  authority  as  the 
friends  who  gave  it,  that  Bertha^s  heart  as  well  a$ 
hand  was  free. 
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At  any  rate,  did  I  gain  any  thing  by  this  in 
regard  to  myself  ?  Was  there  the  smallest  encou- 
ragement held  out  to  me  that,  because  the  prince 
(from  whatever  cause)  had  failed,  I  should  succeed? 
How  much  might  also  depend  upon  the  cause  of 
that  failure,  which  the  reader  will  recollect  I  did 
not  at  this  time  know,  and  was  therefore  left  to 
pursue  my  way,  in  almost  as  uncomfortable  a  state 
of  ignorance  of  the  details,  as  I  had  so  long  been 
struggling  with  as  to  the  fact  itself. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  my  conferences  with 
Granville,  though  they  so  far  encouraged  hope  as 
to  relieve  me  from  fear  of  the  prince,  it  was  a  hope 
by  no  means  amounting  to  confidence ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  delivered  from 
the  terror  of  one  rival,  my  peace  was  fsomewhat  dis- 
turbed by  the  threatening  announcement  of  another. 

Granville  was  as  usual  the  channel  of  the  intelli- 
gence, and  from  the  time  he  took  for  it,  which  was 
just  half-an-hour  before  dinner,  I  accused  him  of 
the  ill  nature  of  an  intention  to  spoil  that  necessary 
meal.  Having  finished  his  own  toilet,  he  came  to 
me  while  at  mine,  and  my  valet  having  retired, 
he  asked  me  at  once,  and,  as  I  thought,  rather 
abruptly,  whether  the  intelligence  he  had  given  me 
as  to  Bertha's  freedom,  had  produced  any,  and  what 
determination  as  to  my  own  conduct? 

"  You  seem  in  a  hurry,"  said  I ;  "  yet,  upon  my 
faith,  the  scanty  materials  you  have  given  me,  by 
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which  to  shape  my  resolution,  do  not  appear  to 
require  any  particular  haste." 

**  More,  perhaps,**  returned  he, "  than  you  stte 
aware  of,  for  young  Mansell  comes  here  to-night.'* 

«  And  what  then  ?  " 

*^  Why,  then,  he  means  to  enter  the  lists  with 
you,  as  a  suitor  to  his  cousin ;  and  who  knows  but 
he  may  succeed  ? 

**  I  do,"  replied  I,  with  great  firmness.  "  You 
might  as  well  suppose  that  if  he  had  offered  to 
Lady  Hungerford,  before  your  worship  appeared, 
her  ladyship  would  have  married  him." 

"  And  yet  Venus  married  Vulcan ; — and  a  fresh- 
coloured  Yorkshire  squire,  with  good  blood  in  his 


veins " 


'«  Well?" 

<^  Though  a  bit  of  a  blockhead,  and  not  able  to 
dance  as  you  do—** 

"  Well  ?  *' 

**  Yet  with  eight  thousand  a-year ^ 

"  Well  ?  " 

^^  May  be  thought  as  good  for  a  husband,  as  the 
blacksmith  was  by  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  Such 
qualifications  have  won  many  a  sentimental  lady, 
fond  of  dancing  too  (though  he  is  such  a  clown  at  it), 
before  now.     I  assure  you  I  am  horribly  afraid." 

"  So  am  not  I." 

"Well,  but  Honora  is.   Will  not  that  shake  you.?" 

"  No." 
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<<  What  has  made  you  so  confident  ?  " 
**  Heaven  knows,  as  (or  my  own  success,  I  am 
not  so— but  if  success  were  to  depend  upon  compa- 
risoo,  I  dare  enter  the  lists  with  him.  I  cannot 
give  Bertha  eight  thousand  a-year,  but  I  can  give 
what  he  never  can,  a  heart  and  a  mind  fully  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  her  perfections;  and 
much  I  mistake  if  she  would  not  value  this  more 
than  a  dosen  coaches  and  six*  Wfacxn  she  may 
love  1  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that — 

'  Her  love^  mote  noble  than  die  worid. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands,*  '* 

^^  AIoUo  bravo !  *'  cried  Granville ;  ^^  but  at  least 
prepare  for  the  trial,  for,  as  I  told  you,  Mansell 
comes  here  to-night." 

Granville  then  told  me  a  most  amusing  trait  of 
this  distinguished  young  gentleman,  which,  how- 
ever, deserved  not  so  much  laughter  as  he  bestowed 
upon  it,  for  it  shewed  a  modesty  for  which  we  had 
not  given  him  credit.  It  seems  he  had  always, 
and  for  years,  felt^to  use  his  own  expression — 
a  sneaking  kindness  for  his  cousin.  The  prince's 
visit  had  frightened  him ;  but  that  over,  he  resolved 
to  lose  no  more  time,  lest,  to  use  the  same  lan- 
guage, somebody  else  should  map  her  up. 

This  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Granville,  containing 
also  the  most  precious  document  of  all— no  less 
than  the  letter  of  the  squire  himself,  making  his 
proposal  to  his  cousin,  accompanied  by  the  charac- 
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teristic  request,  that  he  (Granville)  would  look  it 
over  and  correct  it  for  him,  before  he  arrived  to 
present  it.  **  For,'*'  said  he,  **  as  you  are  an  author, 
and  have  written  several  things  about  love,  which, 
I  have  heard  say,  are  very  pretty,  you  must  be  a 
judge  of  the  proper  style,  and  therefore  I  beg  you 
to  help  me,  being  not  much  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  myself." 

Granville  here  continued  to  laugh  so  heartily, 
that  I  accused  him  of  injustice  to  what  seemed  a 
most  praiseworthy  modesty. 

**  But  pray,"  said  I,  **  may  I  ask  your  opinion  of 
the  composition  ?  I  do  not,  of  course,  ask  to  see  it."' 

**  No ;  honour  forbids  that ;  but  thus  much 
I  may  be  permitted  to  tell,  that  it  is  written 
in  a  good  school-hand,  almost  all  well  spelt ;  and 
though  the  sentimental  part  cannot  be  compli- 
mented, yet  as  to  style,  it  is  so  original,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  correct  it  without  destroying  its 
genuineness. 

**Thereis  also  another  despatch,"  con  tinned  Gran- 
ville, "  which  I  am  charged  to  deliver  to  his  uncle, 
in  which  he  at  least  shews  generosity,  if  not  delicacy ; 
for  he  tells  him,  by  way  of  bribe,  that,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  late  losses^  he  will  take  Bertha  without 
a  fortune.**' 

^  At  any  rate,*'  said  I,. growing  serious,  •*  this  is 
a  matter  not  to  be  lightly  treated."* 

"  Certainly  not,**  replied  he  ;  **  for  though   I 
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thought  it  but  due  to  our  friendship  to  tell  you 
this  the  moment  I  received  it,  which  was  not  half 
an  hour  ago,  I  thought  myself  bound  to  lay  it  be- 
fore my  uncle  directly,  whatever  may  become  of 
the  letter  to  Bertha." 

"I  cannot  say  you  are  wrong,"  answered  I, 
losing  all  disposition  to  be  amused ;  ^^  and  who 
knows  how  it  may  be  taken  by  Mr.  Hastings  ?  ** 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you,**  said  he.  "It  will 
ruin  him  with  his  uncle  directly ;  for  the  offer,  par- 
ticularly for  the  reason  assigned,  will  be  considered 
as  a  deadly  affront,  both  by  father  and  daughter.^ 

I  felt  re-assured,  but  was  struck  by  my  friend's 
assuming  a  graver  air  than  he  had  hitherto  shewed, 
when  he  said, 

"  Although  we  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
result  to  Mansell — ^ 

"Who  are  the  toef^'  interrupted  I,  ** unless 
that  dear  Lady  Hungerford  is  apprised  of  the 
matter,  and  has  condescended  to  be  interested  as  to 
my  share  in  it." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  she  is,''  said  Granville, 
"  and  she  thinks  it  may  and  must  lead  to  a  serious 
decision  on  your  part,  which  may  considerably 
affect,  nay,  alter  your  present  position  :  hence  my 
question  to  you  when  I  came  in.'' 

"  For  God*s  sake,  let  me  know  it,"  returned  I, 
now  in  downright  alaruL  "  But  Lady  Hungerfbid 
cannot  think  this  rich  churl  worthy  of  Bertha." 
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'^  That  she  does  not,^  answered  he ;  ^^  but  as  no 
other  person  is  in  view,  and  the  field  perfectly  open, 
free  from  even  expectation  of  any  other——" 

^^And  can  that  be?"  again  interrupted  I. 
^^  Have  I  disguised  myself  so  well  ?  Has  a  seven 
years^  constancy,  continued  even  after  rejection; 
a  disclosure  torn  from  me  by  madness;  a  life 
risked,  and  renewed  devotion;  have  all  these 
spoken  so  indistinctly  as  to  convey  no  meaning  ? 
Surely,  they  are  and  must  be  convinced  that   ■     *" 

"  Patience,  patience,  impetuous  youth,"  cried 
Granville,  ^^nor  suppose  that  because  you  feel 
every  beat  of  your  own  heart,  others  are  bound  to 
do  so  too.  In  truth,  I  believe  Mrs.  Margaret,  who 
discovered  you  before,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family 
besides  ourselves  who  has  had  the  sagacity  to  pene* 
trate  you  now.  For,  emboldened  by  the  familiarity 
which  she  has  been  indulged  in  by  all  whom  she 
knows,  she  said  to  me  only  this  morning,  she  was 
as  sure  as  sixpence  that  Mister  Clifford  was  etili  in 
love  with  her  lady.** 
And  you  ?  ^ 

I  could  only  laugh,  and  did  not  desire  her  to 
inform  Bertha  of  it,  who  without  that,  I  am  per- 
suaded, has  no  suspicion." 

**  Well,  Sir,*^  said  I,  not  a  little  impatiaitly, 
^^  and  what  has  this  to  do  with  Lady  Hungerford's 
surmise  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal,"  replied  he ;  "  for  don't  you  per- 
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oeive  that  while  there  is  not  a  suspicion,  on  the  part 
of  diher  Bertha  or  her  father,  that  there  is  a  com- 
petition for  her  hand,  a  single  offer  has,  at  least, 
a  better  chance  of  being  listened  to  ?  and  though 
he  is  coarse  and  rough,  yet,  as  he  has  no  vice,  is  of 
their  own  blood,  and  rich  withal,  bis  sister  rather 
a  favourite,  and  in  the  same  county  too        " 

*'  O !  hold,^  cried  T,  more  and  more  uneasy ;  ^'you 
need  not  go  on  to  enumerate  his  advantages,  bat 
say  at  once  what  Lady  Hungerford  thinks  ahoot 
him.'* 

^<  Not  so  much  about  him,'*  proceeded  Granville, 
*^  as  about  yourself,  in  regard  to  whom  she  thinks  it 
unfair  that  Mr.  Hastings  certainly,  if  not  Bertha, 
should  be  c^Ied  upon  to  decide  upon  a  case,  whai  all 
is  not  before  them ;  in  short,  when  there  are  two 
strings  to  their  bow,  to  act  as  if  there  were  but  one.** 

*^  And  what  does  that  imply  ?"  said  I,  a  good  deal 
embarrassed,  for  I  saw  there  was  but  one  answer. 

**  Why,  what  you  plainly  forestal,"  replied  he ; 
*^  though  I  am  aware  of  all  the  danger  to  your 
delicacy  and  independence,  and  as  jealous  for  them 
as  yourself.  No;  Bertha  must  know  nothing  of 
your  wishes  or  intentions*  But  with  regard  to  her 
father  it  is  different ;  and  it  will  only  be  calling 
upon  you  to  put  the  principle  I  have  sometimes 
heard  you  lay  down  into  practice,  that  a  suitor 
should  always  disclose  his  wishes  to  the  parent^  be- 
fore he  opens  them  to  the  child,  tram  the  fear  lest, 
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if  he  secure  the  aiFection  of  the  child,  and  difficulty 
occur  with  the  parent,  a  great  evil  might  arise 
ydnch  might  have  been  avoided." 

"  I  have  held  that  opinion,"  said  I,  **  which  I 
do  not  retract  when  I  own  my  hesitation  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Hastings  first.  For  this  might  only  pro- 
duce rejection,  which  never,  without  mockery, 
could  be  set  at  defiance  by  perseverance ;  while 
favour  on  his  part  would  by  no  means  amount  to 
acceptance  on  hers.  Then,  as  to  addressing  herself 
at  present,  you  know,  and  allow,  my  objections. 
The  consequence  is,  I  dare  not  open  myself  to 
either.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  wrong  the 
ideas  I  have  of  Bertha's  sweet  character,  if  I  did 
not  leave  it  to  itself  in  judging  intrinsically  upon 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  who  addressed 
her,  without  influence  or  bias  from  any  thing  ex- 
traneous. Shall  I  own  to  you,  that  with  all  my 
sense  of  inferiority  to  her  in  every  light  that  can 
be  imagined,  I  should  feel  little  flattered  at  being 
merely  preferred  to  this  dolt,  who  certainly  sat  for 
Pope's  description  of  a  country  lover : — 

'  Who  visits  with  a  gun,  presents  you  birds, 
Then  gives  a  smacking  kiss,  and  cries,  no  words ; 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable, 
Makes  love  with  nods,  and  knees  beneath  the  table ; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse. 
And  loves  you  best  of  all  things — but  his  horse.*  ** 

"  To  that,"  replied  Granville,  "  every  one  that 
knows  you  both  must  assent;  but  what  is  the  result?^ 


<( 
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^  That  I  will  ding  to  my  persuasion,  my  invin- 
ciUe  assurance,  that,  even  though  Mr.  Hastings 
were  to  recommend  it,  and  it  were  a  thousand  times 
more  advantageous,  the  gentle  but  firm  spirit  of 
his  daughter  would  refuse  the  alliance.^ 

*'  I  believe  you  are  right,''  returned  Granville; 

nor  will  I  tax  you  with  much  vanity,  in  not  being 
of  such  a  rival,  were  you  both  to  appear  as 
candidates  together;  though  of  the  prudence  of 
leaving  the  field  open  to  all  the  chances  there  aie 
for  him,  if  left  alone,  but  of  which  he  might  be  so 
instantly  deprived  by  your  mere  appearance,  I  am 
not  so  sure.^ 

<^  If  Bertha^s  unaided  choice,"  returned  I) 
^*  weighing  her  pure  silvar  against  this  dross,  does 
not  reject  it,  in  the  language  of  my  Shaksperian 
ancestor, 

'  Upon  my  boooar,  for  a  silken  point, 
I'U  give  my  barony.*  '* 

"  My  lord  baron,*'  replied  Granville,  with  some 
irony,  '*  I  only  wish  you  had  your  barony  to  give; 
and  as  the  dinner  bell  is  ringing,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave." 

By  this  I  found  that  he  was  not  too  well  pleased 
with  my  rejection  of  his  advice ;  but  buoyed  upbj 
my  conviction  that  Bertha,  even  were  she  portion- 
less, would  never  stoop  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  by 
nature  made  for  a  groom,  I  could  not  repent  my 
decision. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


FABTHEB     UNCERTAINTIES     ABOUT     BEBTHA.  1 

FEEL  LOST  AMID  A  CBOWD  OF  SUFEBIOB  IN- 
TEBESTS. — PICTUBE  OF  MY  NEW  BIVAL,  AND  OF 
THE  SUCCESS  THAT  ATTENDED  HIM. 


Ay,  that's  a  colt  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his 
horse,  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appropriation  of  his  own  good 
parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him  himself.  I  am  much  afraid  that  my 
lady  his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Shaksfeare. — Merchatd  of  Vemoe. 

At  dinner  we  were  all,  I  thought,  strangely 
quiet,  or  rather  absent.  Whether  Mr.  Hastings 
had  already  communicated  Mansell^s  advance  to  his 
daughter  or  not,  both  of  them  seemed  occupied 
with  anything  but  what  was  before  them.  Whether, 
too,  Granville  was  really  angry  with  me,  and  had 
made  Lady  Hungerford  share  his  anger,  I  could 
not  tell,  but  both  were  grave  and  distrait 

For  myself,  though  I  can  hardly  account  for  it, 
I  never  was  so  little  so.  I  believe  I  felt  a  sort  of 
triumph  in  having,  as  I  thought,  done  such  justice 
to  Bertha.  The  only  observation  that  could  even 
tacitly  allude  to  the  subject  was  by  Mr.  Hastings 
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himself,  who,  by  way  of  informing  those  who  did 
not  know  it,  said, 

**  Mr.  Mansell  comes  to-night.  He  does  qs  a 
great  deal  of  honour." 

At  which,  the  dinner  being  ended,  he  rose,  as 
had  been  his  custom  since  his  illness,  and,  attended 
by  Bertha,  retired  to  his  siesta  in  his  room. 

She  soon  returned,  and  the  conversation  became 
a  little  more  lively.  I  had  watched  her  upon  her 
father^s  announcing  ManselPs  visit,  and  thought  I 
could  perceive  her  colour  heightened.  She  knows 
the  object,  thought  I. 

On  her  return,  Lady  Hungerford,  looking  at 
Granville,  said,  *^  I  think  we  might  have  excused 
our  Nimrod  of  a  cousin  upon  this  occasion."*^ 

**  He,  however,  brings  Lucinda  with  him,''  ob- 
served Bertha,  **  which  will  be  something;'' — at 
which,  I  know  not  why,  she  reddened  still  more. 

"  You  always  were  fond  of  Lucinda,"  said  Ladj 
Hungerford,  trying  to  talk. 

**  I  like  her  spirits  when  my  own  are  down,"  re^ 
plied  Bertha.  '^  It  would  not  be  amiss,  I  think,  if 
she  were  here  now,  for  we  seem  any  thing  but  pre- 
paring for  a  wedding." 

"  Do  you  think  that  is  always  so  sprightly  ?*' 
asked  Granville.  **  If  your  own  were  approaching, 
would  you  be  grave  or  gay  ?" 

At  the  words  "  your  own  approaching,"  I 
thought  she  looked  a  little  conscious,  nay  gave  a 
slight  start,  and  I  own  this  puzzled  me. 
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<*  You  have  no  right  to  ask  such  questions  of 
young  ladies,""  said  Lady  Hungerford. 

^' Besides,^  added  Bertha,  ^*  he  knows  that  I 
will  never  leave  papa,  and  am  therefore  married 
already.'' 

**  Aye,  but  you  have  not  vowed  it  upon  the 
altar,''  said  Granville,  *^  and  without  that,  the  mar- 
riage is  void." 

**  But  I  have  vowed  it  in  my  own  heart," 
answered  Bertha,  ^^  and  that  is  the  same  thing." 

This  alarmed  me. 

**  By  no  means,"  pursued  Granville ;  **  at  least 
I  hope  not ;  for  I  once,  because  I  was  a  younger 
brother,  made  a  vow  of  celibacy  myself,  yet  was 
D3ost  ambitious  to  break  it  from  the  moment  I  saw 
this  lady :  I  do  hope  I  am  not  foresworn.  Speak 
to  it,  Clifford ;  you  are  a  scholar,  and  an  Oxford 
casuist.  Relieve  my  anxiety ;  for  the  alternative 
is  too  horrible." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  I,  "  you  could  never 
persuade  yourself  to  break  your  vow.  What  would 
you  give  me,  therefore,  if  I  could  bring  you  off?'' 

<^  All  I  am  worth  in  the  world,  and  ten  times 
more — when  1  can  get  it." 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Clifford  will  succeed,"  said  Lady 
Hungerford ;  "  for  I  am  a  little  alarmed  at  per- 
jury,  and  knew  nothing  of  this  vow/' 

•*  Well,  then,"  observed  I,  **  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  gallant  Lord  Longueville,  of  the  studious 
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but  too  amorous  Count  of  Navarre.  He  foreswore 
the  company  of  women,  for  the  sake  of  study,  for 
three  years ;  but  forsook  his  books  for  a  mistress  in 
three  days.  When  reproached  for  his  broken  vow 
—you  remember  his  reply  ? "" 

•«  No.'* 

**  Then  when  you  have  got  it  by  heart,  do  not 
forget  to  repeat  it  with  all  Lord  Longuevilles 
fervour  to  the  *  empress  of  his  love' — 

*  Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetorick  of  thine  eye, 
C  Gainst  whom  the  world  camiot  hold  argumeni). 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ?  * 

You  see  it  was  her  ladyship's  fault,  not  yours." 
"  That  is  making  me  an  accomplice,''  said  Lady 

Hungerford,  "  and  I  do  not  accept  the  excuse." 
"  Aye ;  but  mind  how  he  goes  on,"  added  I  :— 

"  ♦  Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment ; 
A  woman  I  foreswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddeajs,  I  foreswore  not  thee.* " 

"  Thank  you;  thank  you  a  thousand  times'/ 
cried  Granville,  rapping  the  table.  "  My  con- 
science is  relieved,  and  I  will  not  send  back  the 
licence,  as  I  was  thinking  of  doing.  Confess, 
Honora,  that  yours  is  relieved  too — 

'  Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  foreswore  not  thee.' " 

«  Upon  my  word,"  observed  the  lady,  "  I  never 
knew  a  better  get-off." 

«  Mr.  De  CliflTord  always  had  the  art  of  bringing 
Shakspeare  beautifully  to  his  aid,"  said  Bertha. 
«  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  heard  him  do  so.' 
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These  words  were  music  to  me,  for  1  thought  of 
the  York  brook. 

"  As  we  are  both  so  obliged  to  him,*^  added 
Lady  Hungerford,  "  being  both  so  scrupulous  in 
conscience,  we  ought  both  to  reward  him ;  though, 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  how." 

"  Nor  I,''  said  Granville,  "  except  by  wishing, 
if  he  too  has  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  he  may  have 
just  the  same  reason  for  breaking  it  as  I  have.'^ 

Here  Lady  Hungerford  rewarded  him  with  a 
look  worth  a  diadem. 

*'  I  have  made  no  vow  of  celibacy,"  said  I ; 
"  but  whether  I  have  or  not,  the  consequences 
will,  I  fear,  be  the  same.'' 

"  I  see  not  why,"  observed  Lady  Hungerford. 

**  The  road  to  heaven  is  difficult,''  I  answered ; 
"  yet  no  other  will  I,  or  can  I,  take.  I  must 
therefore  for  ever  stand  still." 

Here  a  long  pause  ensued,  and  there  seemed  a 
consciousness  upon  us  all ;  but  though  I  watched 
Bertha,  I  could  make  no  discovery.  A  reserve, 
which  I  heard  had  lately  become  habitual,  since 
her  father's  illness,  or  rather  since  her  brother's 
death,  was  in  no  point  relaxed ;  and  whether  I  had 
made  any  way  with  her  or  not,  it  was  quite  beyond 
me  to  decide.  I  was  therefore  not  sorry  when  she 
made  the  signed  for  retiring ;  though  I  could  not 
make  out  a  reason  for  a  more  formal  curtesy  than 
usual,  as  she  passed  me  to  quit  the  room. 

VOL.  IV. .  K 
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I  observed  this  to  Granville  when  we  were  alone, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  reason,  or  whether 
Mr.  Hastings  had  apprized  her  of  Mansell's  in- 
tentions. 

"  Poor  girl,"  said  he,  **  she  has  certainly  heen 
much  harassed — ^what  with  her  fears  for  her  father, 
what  with  the  prince,  and  what  with  you.'' 

*•  With  me  ! "  cried  I ;  "  how  can  any  thing 
connected  with  me  have  affected  her  ?*" 

**  You  forget  the  danger  you  underwent  for  her 
sake,^  said  Granville,  ^'  and  the  effect  such  gallantry 
must  always  have  upon  a  young  girl,  even  if  she 
were  not  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  sensitive  of 
her  sex.  When  the  news  came,  she  was  absolutely 
shattered  with  it;  and  she  has  since  confessed  to 
Lady  Hungerford,  that  she  has  been  doubly  smitten 
in  conscience  ever  since,  for  what  she  now  thinks 
the  unkindness  of  her  conduct  to  you  when  you 
left  her,  as  you  both  thought  for  ever,  two  or  three 
years  ago.  She  has  also  reproached  herself  with 
not  having  been  able  to  thank  you  as  she  ought. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  she  cannot  treat  you  with  that 
perfect  exemption  from  constraint  which  she  other- 
wise might  shew.  I  do  not,  however,  bid  you 
augur  any  thing  from  this,  particularly  favourable 
to  your  views.  She  is  perhaps  afraid  of  you,  after 
all  that  has  passed ;  and  we  are  often  afraid  of  people 
whom  either  we  think  we  have  used  ill,  or  to  whom 
we  feel  too  much  obliged.     ManselFs  arrival  will 
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certainly  not  add  to  her  freedom  of  manner  with 
you  or  anybody  else.  In  short,  you  must  rest 
upon  your  oars,  and  watch  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents." 

*'  This  cub  of  a  cousin^s  visit,"  said  I,  musing 
upon  this  speech  of  Granville^s,  "  is  unlucky ;  for 
I  h^ve  but  a  week,  in  which  there  will  be  much  to 
do  for  us  all.  Fray  heaven  Mr.  Hastings  may 
not  be  overset  with  it." 

"  He  is  a  good  dieal  already,*"  replied  Granville. 
'^  The  letter  of  his  illustrious  nephew  has  had  the 
effect  I  predicted.  His  oflPer,  to  use  his  words,  to 
take  Bertha  without  a  fortune,  in  consideration  of 
his  losses '        ^ 

"  The  only  redeeming  feature  I  know  of  in  him," 
said  I,  "  had  it  not  been  so  vulgarly  expressed." 

"  So  I  think,"  observed  Granville ;  "  but  so 
does  not  think  Mr.  Hastings,  who  considers  it  as  a 
bitter  affroiit,  which  would  induce  him,  he  says,  to 
forbid  his  visit  at  once,  but  that  he  thinks  himself 
bound  to  lay  his  pretensions  before  her  who  alone 
is  to  judge  of  them.  *  Here,  however,*  said  the  lofty 
old  gentleman, '  I  feel  safe.  Bertha  will  not  degrade 
herself  in  degrading  me^  At  the  same  time,^ 
added  Granville,  "  he  is  embarrassed  by  Mansell 
being  accompanied  by  his  sister,  whom  Bertha  is, 
with  reason,  fond  of,  and  who  has  no  doubt  under- 
taken to  be  her  brother's  advocate  with  her.  Alto- 
gether," concluded   Granville,   "  it   is  most  prop 
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vokingly  untoward,  both  to  Lady  Hungerford  and 


me.'" 


"  To  say  nothing  of  your  humble  servant,' 
I ;  and  we  rose  from  table. 

Every  thing  about  the  house  now  assumed  a  sort 
of  mysterious  air;  everybody  was  occupied,  and 
yet,  seemingly,  nothing  visible.  Mr.  Hastings  was 
closeted  with  his  daughter ;  Granville,  with  Lady 
Hungerford ;  the  servants,  with  those  of  Mansell 
and  his  sister,  who  had  preceded  them,  and  were 
settling  their  rooms. 

This  lasted  some  time.  I  felt  deserted,  and  in 
the  way ;  and  to  relieve  my  own  abstraction,  as 
well  as  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  the  evening,  I  sallied 
by  myself,  as  I  did  once  before,  into  the  well-knowu 
flower-garden.  Here  I  would  have  avoided  the 
summer-house,  for  which  I  had  imbibed  an  unac- 
countable terror,  but  seeing  a  female  descending 
the  steps,  from  the  alcove,  I,  with  some  little  emo- 
tion, imagining  it  might  be  Bertha,  turned  towards 
it,  but  found  it  was  my  friend  Mrs.  Margaret 
She  had  gone  there,  she  said,  for  her  mistress's 
pretty  bonnet,  which  had  lain  there  forgotten  for 
two  days,  and  would  be  quite  spoiled  by  the  damp 
at  night. 

"  But,"  added  she,  depositing  the  bonnet  on  a 
garden  bench,  "  I  really  dotft  know  what's  come  to 
dear  Miss  Bertha  about  her  things,  which  she 
minds  no  more  now,  than  if  they  just  cost  nothing 
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at  all.  Indeed,  she  seem  never  to  know  where  she 
leave  them,  and  be  quite  changed  as  to  that ;  for 
formerly  she  were,  perhaps,  too  particular,  and 
would  almost  scold  me,  if  she  could  scold  anybody 
(bless  her,  dear  young  lady  !),  if  I  happened  to  for- 
get them.  But  that  prince — ^his  highness — ^have,  I 
think,  turned  us  all  quite  beside  ourselves ;  and 
then  Mr.  Granville,  and  her  ladyship ;  and  poor, 
dear  master,  not  yet  recovered ;  and  all  I  don't  know 
what  beside,  have  quite  put  her  out — turned  her  and 
me  too,  I  may  say,  topsy-turvy.  Ah  !  Sir,  things 
were  not  so  once;  before  young  Master  Charles 
met  his  death  so  sorrowful ;  but  we  are  glad  you 
so  nobly  revenged  him  on  that  lord,  as,  to  be  sure, 
you  felt  justified  for  it ;  and  yet  that  lord,  too, 
wanted  to  marry  Miss  Bertha.  Dear  me,  how  she 
is  beset,  and  she  can  fancy  nobody ;  and  now  they 
do  say — but  I  suppose,  Sir,  you  know ;  you  have 
heard——" 

I  had  not  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
so  long,  as  not  to  know  that  to  stop  her  when  once 
set  a-going  was  as  impossible  as  to  do  so  by  an 
alarum  clock,  and  that  the  only  way  was,  as  with 
that,  to  let  her  run  down  of  herself.  I,  however, 
did  not  reflect,  that  by  putting  a  question  I  should 
wind  her  up  again,  or  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
said,  in  answer  to  her  long  address, 

"  Indeed,  my  good  Margaret,  I  know  nothing, 
and  have  heard  nothing ;  what  do  you  mean  ?^ 
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"  Dear  me,"  returned  she,  "  and  you  can't  guess 
about  Mr.  Mansell — another  cousin  ?  Sure  love 
for  her  runs  in  the  family ;  for  if  it  had  not  been 
for  her  ladyship,  I  always  used  to  think  Mr.  Gran- 
ville would  have  offered,  and  she  always  used  to 
favour  him  more  than  anybody  else,  except,  in- 
deed, when  she  was  a  little  girl,  when  you  first 
came  here,  and  then  I  thought  she  liked  you  best; 
but  them  days  be  all  gone,  and  the  thing  is, 
what  we  are  to  expect  now;  for  Mrs.  Dickens, 
Miss  Lucinda*s  maid,  who  you  must  know  is  my 
sister,  says,  there  will  be  a  great  to-do  at  this  visit, 
for  that  it  was  no  secret  at  fiuntercomb  Hall  (that 
is,  Squire  ManselFs)  that  the  squire  meant  to  marry 
his  cousin;  that  is,  if  she  would  marry  him;  of 
which  Dickens,  and  Mr.  Sidebottom,  his  valet,  to 
whom  he  told  it,  says,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
the  squire  be  so  rich,  and  us  not  half  so  rich  as  we 
were.  But,  thank  God  !  there  is  still  enough;  ahd 
I  said,  says  I,  to  my  sister  Dickens,  *  Don't  you  be 
too  sure  of  tlfiit ;  for  my  Miss  Bertha,  was  she 
starving — which  she  ain'^t — won't  marry  no  one  that 
she  dotf  t  like,  and  depend  upon  it  all  this  fuss  will 
come  to  nothing.'  But  then  the  wonder  is,  who 
she  wiU  marry,  for  I  suppose  she  must  many 
somebody.  There  was  first.  Sir  Harry  ;  and  then 
my  lord  marquess  (him  as  you  shot)  ;  and  then  the 
prince  (and  I  own  I  did  not  think  that  would  be); 
and  now  Mr.  Mansell.  What  will  come  of  it,  God 
only  knows." 
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Seeing  she  had  now  run  herself  down  again,  I 
was  afraid  of  asking  another  question,  so  observed, 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  thing 
should  come  of  it,  especially  as  Miss  Hastings  is 
so  devoted  to  her  father.'* 

This,  I  thought,  would  close  the  conversation ; 
but  she  would  not  be  so  let  off,  for  she  immediately 
rejoined, 

"  That  is  very  true ;  but  then,  Lord  bless  me, 
Mr.  Hastings,  poor,  dear  gentleman,  is  far  from 
well,  and,  at  any  rate,  can't  live  for  ever,  and  then 
who  will  she  have  to  comfort  and  protect  her,  dear 
young  lady  ?" 

To  this  I  did  not  think  proper  to  answer,  and 
was  moving  away,  when  she  fixed  me,  spite  of  my- 
self, by  saying  at  once — 

"  Now,  I  have  a  fancy  in  my  head,  that  would 
be  best  of  all ;  and  that  is,  that,  as  you  are  now 
such  a  grand  gentleman,  and  certainly  cannot  deny 
all  that  you  said  when  you  were  deleerous,  the  very 
best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  you  and 
my  young  lady  to  make  up  a  match  together  ;  and 
that's  what  poor  Madame  Forte,  the  governess 
that's  gone,  used  to  say— though  to  be  sure  it  was 
only  in  joke — ^when  you  used  to  dance  together, 
and  Madame  used  to  call  you  charming  enfant^ 
which  they  say  means  an  infant,  though  you  were 
then  near  as  high  as  you  are  now,  and  no  more  an 
infant  than  I  am." 
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Here  the  good  Margaret  was  completely  done; 
and,  as  I  felt  more  and  more  the  impropriety  of 
this  sort  of  conference,  I  put  an  end  to  it  at  last  by 
saying, 

*^  My  good  friend,  thanking  you  for  all  your  good 
news  and  your  good  wishes,  I  do  not  think  Miss 
Hastings  would  be  pleased  with  you  for  talking 
thus ;  besides,  the  dews  are  beginning  to  rise,  and 
that  pretty  bonnet  you  were  so  anxious  to  rescue 
from  the  damp  of  the  sununer-house  seems  likdy 
to  be  absolutely  drowned  in  its  present  place  of 
safety." 

This  appeal  to  her,  in  her  capacity  of  mistress 
of  the  robes,  did  more  to  stop  her  than  that  to  her 
discretion,  and  snatching  up  the  bonnet,  which  she 
said  she  was  afraid  would  require  new  ribbons, 
she  allowed  herself  to  retire  from  the  gossip  she  so 
dearly  loved. 

For  my  part,  though  she  had  told  me  nothing 
now,  I  could  not  help  revolving  what  she  said  of 
the  situation  of  Bertha,  evidently  any  thing  but 
tranquil ;  nor  did  I  fail  to  fasten  upon  the  hints, 
trifling  as  they  were,  which  shewed  that  this  saga- 
cious aatibrette  had  certainly,  for  some  reason  in 
her  own  mind,  entertained  a  notion  which  it  made 
my  heart  dance  to  think  of ;  and  I  began  to  lean 
seriously  to  an  opinion,  that  an  old  waiting-gentle- 
woman, who  had  been  about  her  mistress  from  a 
child,  had  full  as  good  a  chance  of  knowing  that 
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mistresses  inclinations  as  a  friend  of  her  own  rank. 
To  be  sure,  however,  I  could  detect  nothing  but* 
her  own  good  wishes  for  me  in  this  instance,  and 
for  those  I  was  thankfuL 

But  the  noise  of  wheels,  and  the  trampling  of 
horses  rattling  through  the  park^  put  an  end  to 
thesje  speculations  and  my  solitude  at  the  same 
time,  and  drove  me  to  the  house  to  observe  the 
arrival  of  the  aspiring  Mansell  and  his  sister  at 
the  hall.  His  valet  and  her  femme  de  ckambre 
bad  already  introduced  themselves  in  one  carriage, 
and  now  his  barouche  and  four,  with  two  outriders, 
one  preceding  and  one  following,  thundered  for 
admittance. 

It  was  dusk,  and  seemingly  a  hundred  Ughts 
illuminated  the  windows  to  do  the  new  suitor 
honour.  For  though  his  letters  to  Granville  and 
his  uncle  were  not  six  hours  old,  yet  the  harbii^ers 
who  had  brought  them  had  had  too  much  of  the  spi- 
rit of  their  vocation  not  to  let  out  their  suspicions, 
which  suspicions,  turned  into  certainties,  were  now 
known  to  every  servant  of  the  house.  Haice  all 
had  been  for  some  time  on  the  watch,  and  were  now 
advanced  to  do  honour  to  this  squire  of  high 
degree,  who,  on  the  strength  of  his  eight  thousand 
a^year,  came,  like  Jupiter  in  a  shower  of  gold,  to 
take  possession  of  his  Danase. 

For  my  part,  I  had  no  feeling  but  of  great 
curiosity.    As  to  any  fear  of  his  success,  I  was 

x3 
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perfectly  tranquil.  How  different  firom  my  fedings 
when  the  mere  sight  of  Prince  Adolpbus  on  the 
road  filled  me  with  terror  ! 

Granville  did  the  honours  of  the  reception,  for 
Mr.  Hastings  pleaded  bis  weak  state,  and  Bertha 
had  shut  herself  up  in  her  chamber.  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  was  not  called  upon,  and  was  particularly 
disinclined  to  appear;  and  myself  had  too  little 
hope  to  please  or  be  pleased,  and  indeed,  was  too 
little  entitled  to  seem  one  of  the  family,  to  present 
myself.  I  remained,  therefore,  in  the  music-room, 
whence  I  heard  the  rough  abrupt  voice,  which  I 
had  always  so  disliked,  introducing  the  owner 
with — 

<*  Granville,  my  hearty,  how  are  you  ?  How  is 
uncle?  how  is  cousin  Bertha?  Where  are  they  all? 
Why  one  would  suppose  they  did  not  care  for  one, 
any  more  than  you,  who  did  not  invite  me  to  your 
wedding ;  but  you  see  I  am  come  for  all  that. 
By  the  way,  how  is  my  lady?  Here,  I  sup- 
pose?'' 

This  volubility  could  by  no  means  be  stopped, 
and  like  Mrs.  Margaret's,  could  only  be  allowed  to 
go  down  of  itself ;  for,  while  going,  not  all  the 
attempts  of  Miss  Mansell  could  succeed  in  obtain* 
ing  an  answer  to  inquiries,  in  a  very  different  tone, 
after  her  uncle  and  Bertha. 

They  w6re  both  in  deep  mourning  for  their 
father,  though  the    squire's  countenance  did  not 
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exhibit  that  of  a  mourner ;  and  entering  the  music- 
room  and  seeing  me,  he  started  as  if  he  had  trod  on 
a  serpent.  However,  he  put  h\s  hand  to  his  hat, 
which  he  had  not  yet  taken  off,  saying, 

"Ha!  I  believe  I  know  you;  I  met  you  at 
York,  didn't  I  ?  A  friend  of  Granville,  who  shot 
Albany  for  killing  poor  Charles.  All  obliged  to 
you  for  it,  no  doubt.*" 

Here  Miss  Mansell  interposed,  and  with  some 
displeasure,  said, 

"  Brother,  this  is  not  the  way  to  speak  to  Mr. 
De  Clifford,  to  whom  we  are  all  under  obligations. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  too ;  I  trust  he 
has  not  forgotten  us.'' 

I  recognised  this  speech  with  the  politeness  it 
deserved,  and  the  bustle  being  a  little  over,  Mar- 
garet brought  down  a  request  from  her  mistress 
that  Miss  Mansell  would  go  up  to  her. 

Granville  proposed  to  her  brother  to  accompany 
him  to  his  chamber,  which  was  accepted,  and  I 
was  again  left  alone. 

My  situation  was  certainly  a  peculiar  one.  A 
comparative  stranger,  or  at  least  totally  uncon- 
nected with  a  family,  far  removed  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  mine,  with  whom  it  never  had  had  inter- 
course, yet  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  it,  from 
being  its  only  favoured  guest  on  an  occasion  so 
solemn,  that  few  besides  near  relations  are  ever 
invited ;  moreover,  destined  to  be  on  the  spot  in 
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one  of  the  most  trying  scenes  of  domestic  history^ 
an  offer  of  alliatioe  with  the  heiress  of  the  family, 
calling  forth  all  that  could  interest  its  feelings  or 
prospects :— for  me,  almost  a  wanderer,  little  better 
than  an  adventurer,  though  a  successful  one,  to  be 
in  this  situation,  moved  my  aatonishment,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  dream.    I  at  least  felt  that  I 
was  not  in  my  place,  and  had  no  business  here ; 
and  though  the  furniture  of  the  room  recalled, 
as    it    always    did,    very  intense  impressions  of 
such  early  times,  that  it  told  me  I   was  not  the 
stranger  I  thought  myself,  still  I  could  not  shake 
off  the  uncomfortable  lowneas  and  want  of  support 
that  suddenly  came  over  me.     The  whole  house 
seemed  occupied,  full  of  interests  which  did  not 
in  their  opinion  concern  me  ;  of  me  all  were  inde- 
pendent ;  Mr.  Hastings  absorbed  in  family  views, 
Bertha  in  most  exciting  communication  with  Lu- 
cinda,  Mansell  with  Granville,  Lady  Hungerford 
engrossed  with  her  own  impending  crisis,  certainly 
any  thing  but  in  connection  with  me ;  even  the 
servants  taken  up  with  one  another,  regardless  of 
the  solitary  guest  in  the  music-room,  and  perhaps 
wondering  what  business  he  had  there. 

AH  this  had  an  indescribable  effect  upon  me,  and 
I  almost  wished  myself  away.  Nor  was  I  at  all 
consoled  when  the  butler  came  in  to  say  that  the 
ladies  not  bdng  able  to  attend  the  tea-table,  Mr. 
Hastings  feeling  ill,  and  the  other  gentlemen  very 
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busy,  Mrs.  Margaret  would,  if  I  pleased,  make  tea 
for  me  in  ber  room,  and  he  would  bring  it  without 
delay. 

The  tea  I  declined ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  how 
this  little  demonstration  of  what  I  thought  aban- 
donment, in  my  then  state  of  mind,  affected  me.  I 
never  felt  so  forlorn.  How  unequally  do  we  ap- 
pear framed  for  the  exigencies  of  our  nature, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  nerves  or  temper, 
Avhen  they  overtake  us.  When  I  went  out  to  meet 
Lord  Albany,  I  thought  it  was  to  certain  death ; 
yet  I  went  with  a  sort  of  triumph  ;  here,  because 
half-a-dozen  persons  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  interests  to  attend  to  mine,  and  I  was  left 
alone  for  half  an  hour,  I  felt  abandoned  by  the 
world. 

An  end,  however,  was  at  last  put  to  my  scditude, 
and  my  uneasiness  with  it,  by  the  approach  of 
Granville  and  Mansell,  who,  as  usual,  not  minding 
who  heard  him,  and  talking  loud  as  he  crossed  the 
hall,  observed,  in  any  thing  but  a  whi^r, 

"  It  does  not  signify ;  faint  heart  never  won  fiair 
lady,  or,  as  we  used  to  say  in  the  grammar,  ^fortuna 
fwdet  fortUms  r  and  with  this  they  entered  the 
room. 

Here  the  squire  lamented  that  he  had  come  an 
hour  too  late ;  "  for  I  wanted  you,"  said  he  to 
Granville,  *'  to  see  my  new  set  of  bays.  Four  such 
fMime  ones  were  never  w&sa  on  York  course,  and  so 
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Lord  Greenturf  was  forced  to  say,  though  he 
looked  blue  with  jealousy.  Cost  a  hundred-and- 
twenty  a-piece,  as  well  as  the  two  grooms^  nags, 
who  match  exactly,  so  that  at  any  time  I  can  start 
six ;  and  when  you  come  to  Bunteroomb,  I  will 
shew  you  such  stables;  I  pulled  down  the  old 
ones  the  moment  the  old  gentleman  died.  It  was 
provoking  that  you  and  Bertha  did  not  see  the  cat- 
tle when  we  drove  up ;  I  thought  she  might  be  at 
the  window,  but  the  days  do  shorten  confoundedly 
in  August.  By  the  bye,  what  sort  of  a  smith  have 
you  got  here,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  shoe  of  one  of 
the  leaders  is  loose  ?" 

In  this  way  went  on  this  accomplished  ornament 
of  the  West  Ridings  and  I  only  heartily  wished 
that  the  object  of  his  aspirations  had  heard 
every  word  he  uttered.  Was  I  too  vain  in  think- 
ing that,  though  I  could  not  descant  so  glibly  on 
coach  horses,  I  might  enter  the  lists  with  him  in 
any  thing  else  ? 

As  the  travellers  had  had  no  dinner,  an  early 
supper  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  them  ;  and 
as  Bertha  was  still  engaged  with  Miss  Mansell, 
the  squire  said  he  would  go  and  inspect  his  cattle^s 
berths  in  the  stables,  an  evening  ceremony  which 
he  always  performed  himself,  and  one  of  the  most 
rational  he  did  perform. 

While  gone,  Granville  informed  me. that  the  cri- 
tical communication  had  been  made  to  Bertha,  not 
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only  by  her  father,  who  had  added  not  a  word  on 
the  subject,  leaving  her  to  be  sole  judge  of  it,  but 
by  ManselVs  letter,  which  he  had  insisted  upon 
Granville^s  presenting.  And  as  I  was  afterwards 
fortunate  enough  to  see  this  precious  epistle,  per- 
haps,  while  fresh  with  the  subject,  it  may  not  be 
inopportune  to  set  it  forth  here, 

'^  D£AB  AND  CHABMING  CoUSIN, 

*^  I  have  always  so  much  admired  you,  that  you 
have  made  me  do  what  I  did  not  think  of  doing, 
for  four  or  five  years  at  least — that  is,  resolve  to 
marry;  and  I  trust  this  will  plead  something  in  my 
favour,  for  a  young  heir,  just  come  into  eight  thou* 
sand  a-year  (any  part  of  which  you  please  shall  be 
settled  upon  you),  might  perhaps  look  to  a  few 
years'  liberty,  before  he  tied  himself  up.  But  I 
consulted  Lucinda  upon  it,  and  she  advised  it,  and 
moreover,  it  was  some  of  her  books  that  made  me 
resolve  ^ipon  it ;  for  she  lent  me  ^  Sir  Charles 
Grandison*  to  read,  which,  though  rather  long,  by 
skipping  Clementina,  and  reading  nothing  but 
about  Harriet,  I  got  through  it  in  about  two 
months.  You  must  know,  I  thought  you  very  much 
like  Harriet,  particularly  when  you  blushed,  which 
she  was  always  doing,  till  she  got  married,  which 
is  the  way  I  believe  of  young  ladies.  I  thought 
too  I  was  in  some  things  like  Sir  Charles — that  is, 
he  seems  always  to  have  had  a  handsome  chariot 
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and  8ix»  and  always  two,  if  not  three,  outriders ;  but 
he  did  not  hunt  with  old  Selby,  which  I  should 
have  done,  and  he  certainly  fenced  better  than  I 
can,  and  loved  it  more,  but  that^s  all  out  now. 

**  Well,  reading  this  book  made  me  feel  queer 
about  you,  and  though  Lucinda  did  not  seem  to 
think  I  should  succeed  (I  am  sure  1  don't  know 
why,  for  I  don't  think  you  will  get  a  better 
match),  she  said  she  would  not  oppose  ray  going 
over  to  Foljambe  to  make  the  offer,  saying  I  could 
be  but  refused,  which  was  very  friendly  of  her. 
What  was  more,  she  said  she  would  go  with  me; 
so  between  us  both,  and  particularly  as  your  for- 
tune is  so  hurt,  I  hope  you  will  accept  me  for  better 
for  worse. 

*^  If  you  do,  as  Granville  is  to  be  married  in  a 
week,  and  one  trouble  will  serve,  I  think  we  had 
better  all  be  joined  together  at  the  same  time.  Be 
assured  I  will  make  you  a  better  husband  than  any 
of  those  lords  you  have  refused ;  and  so  b^eve  me, 
dear  Bertha, 

<<  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Maetin  Mansell. 
<*  Bunterccmb  HaUj 
Aug.  4, 178—. 

*^  N.B.  I  have  told  your  father  I  want  nothing 
down ;  but  I  suppose  he  will  settle  the  Foljambe 
property  on  us  and  our  children,^ 
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It  may  be  supposed  how  likely  such  a  letter  was 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  such  a  being 
as  she  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  But  for  Lucin- 
da^s  visit,  she  would  have  entreated  her  father  to 
dismiss  him  the  house ;  and  Lucinda  herself,  who 
had  not  seen  the  letter,  but  to  whom  it  was  shewn 
by  Bertha,  gave  the  thing  up. 

That  lady  had  never  been  sanguine  as  to  her 
brother'^s  success;  but  being  sincerely  fond  of  her 
cousin,  so  as  ardently  to  desire  the  closer  alliance, 
could  it  be  effected,  and  thinking  really  there 
were  some  good  points  in  her  brother,  which,  if  his 
coarseness  could  be  put  up  with,  might  redeem 
him,  she  had  hoped,  though  faintly,  that  she  might 
do  his  suit  some  service  by  accompanying  him  on 
bis  visit.  But  this  letter  closed  all  the  hope  she 
had  entertained,  and  she  had  nothing  to  reply  to 
the  instant  and  decided  rejection  of  Bertha,  founded 
upon  such  a  total  dissimilarity  of  character. 

Her  only  remaining  endeavour,  therefore,  was  to 
stand  between  her  brother  and  his  nucleus  indigna* 
tion,  which  was  disposed  to  shew  itself  in  no  mea- 
&\xred  terms ;  in  which,  with  some  difficulty,  owing 
to  Mr.  Hastings'  great  respect  for  her,  she  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  appearance'  sake,  she  made  suit  to  Granville 
to  ask  permission  of  Lady  Hungerford  for  herself 
and  Mansell  to  attend  their  nuptials ;  which,  as  her 
prudence  suggested,  being  no  more  than  a  natural 
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proceeding,  would  cover  his  failure  and  let  him 
down  softly. 

But,  whatever  Mansell's  good  points,  his  promi- 
nent feature  being  a  churlish  vanity,  exalted  to  its 
height  by  his  accession  to  fortune,  he  would  not 
admit,  any  more  than  he  could  understand,  the 
lenitives  his  sister  proposed.  Resolving,  therefore,  to 
quarrel  outright  with  his  relations  for  what  he  called 
their  ill  usage  of  him,  he  thought  it  a  noble  revenge 
to  quit  the  house  in  open  anger,  and  thus  proclaim 
his  want  of  success  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  therefore  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  depar- 
ture, which  he  was  only  prevented  from  carrying 
into  effect  that  very  night  by  the  influence  of  his 
more  sober-minded  sister. 

This,  however,  occasioned  horror  and  disappoint- 
ment to  Mrs.  Dickens,  and  her  colleague,  Mr.  Side- 
bottom,  who  had  comforted  themselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  jolly  sojourn  at  the  park,  in  all  the 
enjoyment  of  bridal  importance,  and  lamented  the 
vexation  and*  trouble  of  repacking  the  trunks  almost 
in  the  moment  they  had  finished  the  pleasanter  task 
of  emptying  them .  The  confusion  of  the  whole  house 
may  be  imagined ;  the  supper  was  altogether  dis- 
dained by  the  high-minded  squire,  who  ordered 
Sidebottom  to  attend  him  with  brandy  and  water 
in  his  own  room,  where  he  opened  his  griefs  to  hini) 
as,  for  want  of  a  better  confidant,  he  generally  did. 

His  sister  remained  half  the  night  with  Bertha ; 
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Lady  Hungerford,  much  discomposed,  sought  her 
own  apartment ;  Granville  was  occupied  with  soft- 
ening his  uncle;  and  I,  again  finding  myself  de 
trop,  began  a  second  time  to  wish  myself  away. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  bright.  The 
four  bays,  of  a  hundred-and-twenty  pounds  a-piece, 
were  at  the  door  at  six,  and  looked  so  bright  and 
pawed  the  ground  so  proudly,  that  the  squire's 
pride  was  somewhat  revived,  and  the  ferocity  with 
which  he  leapt  into  the  barouche  softened  on  going 
off  in  such  beautiful  style.  The  place,  however,  he 
swore  never  to  see  again ;  and  so  ended  this  new 
alarm,  and  the  amatory  expedition  of  the  squire  of 
Buntercomb  Hall  to  Foljambe  Park. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


MY  COKSCIENCE  ACCUSES  ME  TO  BERTHA  AKD 
HER  FATHER.  -—RAILLERY  AND  BEAUTIFUL 
TENDERNESS   SHEWN    BY   LADY   HUNGERFOBD. 


I  hare  heard 
That  guilty  creatures  at  a  play, 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

Shakspea&k. — HamkU 

The  peace  of  the  family  was  now  resumed.  Mr. 
Hastings  and  his  daughter  felt  relieved  from  a 
severe  invasion  of  their  quiet ;  and  Lady  Hunger- 
ford  and  her  betrothed  were  left  to  the  delights  of 
privacy  in  their  most  interesting  of  all  situations, 
more  and  more  exciting  as'  the  day  of  their  nup- 
tials approached.  They  were  so  wrapt  up  in  one 
another,  that  they  seldom  appeared  to  the  family, 
except  at  meals :  and  as  Mr.  Hastings^  invalid  state 
kept  him  frequently  from  being  visible,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  Bertha  and  myself,  spite  of 
the  precautions  she  thought  herself  bound  to  adopt 
to  avoid  it,  not  to  be  thrown  sometimes  together. 
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Yet,  she  avoided  it  even  with  ingenuity ;  for  if 
she  could  not  refuse  to  Granville  and  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  the  pleasure  of  walking  together  alone,  and 
she  either  retired  to  the  summer-house  herself,  or 
sought  an  airing  in  the  park,  on  one  pretence  or 
other  she  always  took  Margaret  with  her  as  an 
attendant,  and,  in  the  house,  she  was  always  in 
her  own,  or  her  father^s  apartment. 

In  the  latter  only  was  I  allowed  the  delight  of 
her  society,  and  to  listen  to  the  charm  of  her  con- 
versation, which  flowed  in  the  easy  accents  of  a 
pure  and  natural  mind,  so  as  only  to  render  her 
beauty  still  more  fascinating. 

Women,  indeed,  they  say,  have  a  natural  elo- 
quence; but  I  cannot  describe  how  winningly 
Bertha's  seemed  a  part  of  her  very  nature ;  so  that, 
added  to  the  expression  of  her  features  while  con- 
versing, she  seemed  to  have  sat  for  a  picture  I 
always  thought  too  lovely  to  be  real,  till  I  saw  and 
heard  her. 

**  Her  roice  bad  magic  sweetness  in  its  sound ; 
Her  modest  eyes  appeared  afraid  to  wound ; 
And  yet  so  cheerful  was  her  artless  guise, 
Gay  could  she  look,  and  then  had  laughing  eyes ; 
But  when  she  spoke,  such  honied  words  she'd  find, 
As  all  unweeting  stole  away  the  mind." 

Of  this  I  was  made  more  than  ever  sensible  when 
admitted  to  form  one  of  a  party  with  herself  and 
father,  and  the  time  so  passed  seemed  moments  of 
sunshine,  in  which  I  absolutely  basked ;  for  here, 
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free  from  all  constraint,  she  indulged  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thoughts  which  denoted  a  justness  of  under- 
standing, as  well  as  a  sensibility  of  feeling,  whicb, 
like  the  song  of  the  Sirens, 

'*  Took  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  lapt  it  in  elysiam.** 

Many  of  these  thoughts  arose  spontaneously  in 
her  own  breast,  but  many  more  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  elegant  studies,  for  which  the  retire- 
ment hitherto  of  her  life,  and  her  constant  inter- 
course with  her  refined  friend,  had  afforded  so 
many  opportunities.  What  struck  me  was,  that 
although  her  reading  was  various,  in  various  lan- 
guages, and  her  memory  retentive,  she  knew  no 
trash,  but  had  confined  herself  to  masters  alone. 
Hence  very  modem  authors  bad  little  sbare  of  her 
acquaintance.  I  speak,  however,  as  I  once  spoke 
before,  of  above  half  a  century  ago,  when  Hayley 
and  Delia  Crusca  were  the  leaders  in  fashionable 
literature. 

On  these  occasions  her  father  was  a  delighted 
listener  as  well  as  myself.  Indeed  it  had  been  long 
her  amiable  province  to  soothe  his  couch  by  read- 
ing to  him  from  her  favourite  authors,  many  of 
which,  when  I  first  was  admitted  to  this  most 
rational,  as  well  as  most  engaging  occupation,  lay 
upon  the  table,  either  not  yet  removed,  though 
finished,  or  waiting  in  their  order  to  be  read. 

Among  these,  the  morning  after  the  retreat  of 
the  squire,  I  found  a  volume  of  Otway  had  been 
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selected  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  for  the  sake  of 
recalling  to  his  memory  the  touching  acting  of 
Mrs.  Barry  in  Belvidera.  I,  who  had  just  witnessed 
the  witchery  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  same  character 
(then  in  her  early  days),  was  pleased  to  find  it  was 
appointed  for  that  moming'^s  reading,  and  forestalled 
the  happiness  of  hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  Bertha. 
But  she  disappointed  me,  partly  because  she  had 
not  studied  the  play  (for  she  generally  studied 
beforehand  whate^tier  she  read  to  her  father), 
chiefly  from  modesty,  her  own  pure  attribute, 
which  forbade  her,  she  said,  from  attempting  such 
a  display. 

"  And  so,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  though  I  have 
two  young  people  who  can  read,  I  am  to  lose  my 
play,  because  each,  I  suppose,  is  afraid  of  the 
other,"' 

"  Mr.  De  Clifford,"  observed  Bertha,  "  has  shewn 
no  fear ;  and  as  he  has  so  lately  seen  what  is  said 
to  be  the  perfection  of  acting  in  this  very  play, 
he  has  the  less  excuse  if  he  refuse  to  please  you, 
and  instrlict  wie,  by  being  so  good  as  to  read  it.**" 

Thus  called  upon,  though  I  really  felt  a  sort  of 
nervousness  on  account  of  my  audience,  I  could 
not  decline,  and  took  up  the  book. 

I  have  been  thus  particular,  only  to  introduce 
the  strange  and  unforeseen  feeling  which  some  of 
the  scenes  occasioned  in  my  own  mind  ;  and,  as  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  in  Bertha  too,  if  I  might 
not  also  add  Mr.  Hastings  himself. 
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Here  was  what  Fothergill  would  call  a  m^aaUi' 
ance^  against  the  consent  of  the  father  of  the  lady. 
That  father,  too,  had,  before  it  happened,  covered 
the  bridegroom  with  favour  and  protection.  No 
very  great  difference,  thought  I,  from  my  own 
case.  His  indignation  and  resentment  were  pro- 
portionably  severe,  even  to  cruelty,  in  the  total 
abandonment  of  his  daughter  to  ruin  and  degra- 
dation. His  curses  were  shocking,  and  the  agoniz- 
ing misery  of  the  tragedy  all  arises  from  this  for- 
bidden marriage. 

I  o¥m,  as  I  advanced,  my  senses  were  sadly  di- 
verted to  my  own  case,  at  least  as  I  had  sometimes 
fancied  it,  could  I  liave  succeeded  in  my  vidshes  for 
Bertha ;  nor  was  I  unmindful  of  the  feelings  and 
character  of  Jaffier  (who,  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, would  then  have  been  the  Clifford  of  the  play), 
as  they  unfolded  tliemselves  in  the  strong  language 
of  the  poet.  Thus,  in  the  very  opening,  I  thought 
I  heard  Mr.  Hastings  instead  of  Priuli,  when  he 
exclaims, 

**  No  more  !  I*n  hear  no  more ;  begone  and  leave  me.** 

Of  course,  I  applied  the  answer  of  JafBer  to 
myself. 

"  Not  hear  me !  by  my  stiffering  but  you  shalL 
My  lord,  my  lord  I  I*m  not  that  abject  wretch 
Tou  think  me.     Patience !  where*s  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  so  far,  but  I  may  boldly  speak, 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me? 

So  far  so  good,  for  JaiSer ;  but  then  the  answer 
hit  hard. 
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"  Have  you  not  wiong'd  me  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  mj  house  ?" 

This  cut  pretty  deeply ;  but  mark  how  it  went 
on— 

**  When  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  looked  on 
By  all  men's  eyes ;  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleased  witli  your  growing  virtue,  I  received  you. 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay  my  fortune  too, 
My  very  self  was  your's ;  you  might  have  used  me 
To  your  best  service.     Like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine, 
When,  in  requital  of  ray  best  endeavours. 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me. 
Seduced  the  weakness  of  my  age*s  darling, 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom.** 

This  touching  speech,  touching  spite  of  the  cruel 
sternness  that  afterwards  so  bitterly  revenged  the 
father  on  his  child,  whether  from  its  own  intrinsic 
pathos,  or  the  application  I  made  of  it  to  what 
might  have  been  my  own  case,  affected  me  so  much 
that  I  faltered,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  get  on ; 
and  whether  the  sympathy  which  this  occasioned, 
or  the  unhappiness  thus  wrung  from  the  injured 
Priuli,  produced  the  effect,  the  eyes  of  both  father 
and  daughter  seemed  ready  to  run  over. 

"  You  read  too  feelingly,"  said  Mr.  Hastings. 
"  I  am  afraid  this  won't  do  for  an  old  man  like  me. 
However,  my  little  Bertha  there  will  never  turn 
Belvidera,  so  I  will  not  fear  being  Priuli." 

"  Mr.  De  Clifford  does  indeed  read  these  terribly 
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reproftches  fedingly,  and  would  almost  make  us 
hate  JaflRer,"  observed  Bertha,  whUe  her  counte- 
nance shewed  a  thousand  emotions,  which  she  vainly 
attempted  to  hide.  **  I  know  not,^  continued  she, 
**  what  is  to  come  of  this  play,  if  the  interest  begins 
so  early  to  be  so  powerful.     But  pray  go  on." 

I  obeyed,  with  the  account  which  JafBer  gives  of 
the  cause  of  Belvidera*s  affection  for  him,  his 
having  saved  her  life — 

'*  For  from  that  hour  she  loved  me. 
And  for  her  life  she  paid  roe  with  herself.** 

A  payment  perhaps,^  observed  Mr.  Hastings, 
not  undeserved,  had  she. only  done  the  common 
justice  due  to  a  father  who  doated  upon  her,  by 
asking  his  consent.  What  says  my  dear  Bertha?'' 
"  That,  with  all  her  tenderness  for  her  husband, 
I  will  never  be  Belvidera,'*  replied  Bertha.  **  But 
again,  pray  go  on," 

I  did  so,  but  had  not  much  pleasure  in  the  next 
speech,  which  did  not  raise  Jafiier  in  our  opinions, 
though  it  made  us  shudder  at  the  dreadful  impre- 
cations of  Priuli — 


(( 


You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  tliief  you  stole  her ; 
At  dead  of  night :  that  cursed  hour  you  chose. 
To  rifle  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false  like  mine  I 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed" 
Attend  you  both ;  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter  and  grievous ;  still 
May  the  hard  hand  of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you,  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion.** 
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*'  This  is  too  horrible,^  said  Bertha ;  *<  and  I 
really  did  not  think,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  you  could  read 
so  stern  a  part  so  sternly.  Wrong  as  she  was,  poor 
Belvidera  was  here  too  much  punished.  What  says 
papa  ?  " 

^^  I  know  not,  dear,^  answered  Mr.  Hastings ; 
*^  for,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  you,  I  know  not  what 
it  is  to  have  a  disobedient  daughter." 

At  this  he  smiled  more  sweetly  than  I  thought 
he  could  smile,  and  that  smile  irradiated  the  whole 
countenance  of  his  daughter  with  a  joy  that  made 
her  look  like  an  angel. 

The  horrors,  however,  went  on,  and  both  father 
and  daughter  shuddered  when  Priuli,  being  told 
of  his  grandchild,  wishes  him  to  live,  to  *^  bait 
them  for  his  bread,  and  din  their  ears  with  hungry 
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**  Whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  of  want."* 

The  unrelenting,  fiendish  old  man,  when  Jaffier 
wishes  himself  in  his  grave,  adds, 

"  And  she  too  with  thee  ; 
For,  living  here,  you're  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers.*' 

At  this  Bertha  seemed  struck  with  terror,  and 
even  Mr.  Hastings  in  a  voice  of  agony  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  too  much  I'' 

Some  pity  now,  however,  arose  for  JaiBer,  when 
he  said,  with  something  like  dignity — 

"  You  use  me  thus  because  you  know  my  soul 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.     You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her;  therefore  thus  you  treat  me.'* 

L  9t 
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Here  Batha  became  more  than  ever  attentive, 
particularly  where  JaiBer  asks,  if  he  were  a  thief, 
what  should  hinder  him  to  send  her  back  with  con- 
tumely, 

"  And  court  his  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder?" 

But  when  Priuli  says,  ••  he  dare  not  do  it,*  her 
whole  heart  seemed  melted  by  the  simple  words  of 
the  reply — 

**  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not; 
My  heart  that  awes  me  is  too  much  my  master.** 

My  own  feelings  indeed  responded  to  this,  when, 
as  I  could  not  help,  I  made  the  case  my  own,  and 
thought  the  question  was  of  Bertha  instead  of 
Belvidera. 

These  applications  made  the  play  too  powerful 
for  me,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Belvidera. 
But  when,  in  the  close  of  the  first  act,  her  conjugal 
tenderness  is  so  feelingly  described,  and  Jaffier,  in 
his  gratitude,  bursts  into  that  ebullition  of  admi- 
ration for  the  sex,  elicited  by  bis  love  for  his  wife, 
which  bad  charmed  me  so  often,  it  was  not  easy  for 
me  to  be  so  close  to  the  exemplification  of  its  jus- 
tice, and  proceed  with  calmness.  In  fact,  I  looked 
at  Bertha  more  than  at  the  book,  when  I  repeated 
rather  than  read — 

**  Oh !  woman !  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you : 
Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  you : 
There's  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven. 
Amazing  brightness,  purity  uid  truth, 
Eternal  joy  and  everlaating  love.** 
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This  glowing  picture  of  all  tbat  I  had  so  long 
loved,  wliile  the  object  of  it  was  seated  so  close  to 
me,  and  in  every  turn  of  her  countenance  shewed 
its  fidelity,  so  overpowered  me,  that,  no  longer 
master  of  myself,  the  book  fell  from  my  hands, 
and  little  was  wanting  to  shew  what  was  passing 
within  me. 

^'  It  is  nothing,''  said  I,  seeing  my  fri^ids  under 
5ome  anxiety,  thinking  I  was  ill.  ^^  A  little  air  will 
cure  all  this." 

And  Bertha  anticipated  me  in  opening  the  door 
into  the  garden.  I  returned  to  the  book,  and  would 
have  resumed  it;  but  both  father  and  daughter 
protested  against  it,  and  Mr.  Hastings  proposed 
that  Bertha  should  go  on  with  the  play. 
^^  That  would  disgrace  me,"  said  L 
"  I  ana  sure  it  would  we,"  observed  Bertha.  "  I 
never  knew  what  it  was  that  gave  Otway  the  cha^ 
racter  of  pathetic  before.  No ;  I  will  never  pretend 
to  read  him  aloiid.^ 

At  this  moment  the  butler  announced  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  and  that  the  pony-chair  was  ready. 
<^  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Bertha ;  ^^  for  the  mere 
opening  of  this  sad  tale  has  overset  ^ne." 

"  Well,''  said  I,  "  pray  don't  overset  the  pony- 
chair." 

Which  Mr.  Hastings  declared  was  a  bon  moty 
and  as  Sterne  said  a  hon  mot  was  always  worth  a 
pinch  of  snuiT,  he  offered  me  his  box. 
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Left  to  myself  in  the  library,  I  more  than  ever 
revolted  my  situation,  and  found  it  only  the  more 
dangerous,  from  the  very  circumstances  which  I  had 
courted  at  a  distance  with  so  much  ardour ;  I  mean 
the  disappearance  of  all  uncertainty  as  to  Bertha's 
engagement,  and  the  wonderful  changes  in  my  own 
fortune.  Had  these  difficulties  continued,  all  that 
would  have  been  left  me  would  have  been  to  have 
submitted  to  my  fate  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  which, 
in  time,  I  might  have  accomplished.  But  these 
being  done  away,  and  the  ground  left  fairly  open, 
my  hopes  were  no  longer  occupied  with  any  thing 
extraneous,  or  beyond  my  control,  but  were  all 
centred  in  the  one  powerful  question,  dependant 
upon  my  own  merits  and  pretensions,  the  decision 
of  which  could  not  now  be  far  off. 

This  was  the  fearful  point  at  which  I  had 
arrived.  In  this  agitated  state  I  had  continued 
a  full  hour;  when,  by  way  of  diversion  of 
thought,  I  took  down  from  the  bookshelves,  not  a 
sermon,  or  Seneca's  Morals,  which  courted  my  first 
notice,  but  a  volume  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley^s  ama« 
tory  poems ;  and  in  conning  these  over  I  was  sur- 
prised by  Lady  Hungerford,  who  had  returned 
from  her  ride,  during  which  she  had  fallen  in  with 
Mr.  Hastings  and  Bertha. 

My  surprise  may  be  imagined,  when,  rather  ab- 
ruptly (perhaps,  for  her,  indiscreetly),  she  accosted 
me  with — 
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"  Well,  Mr.  De  CliflFord,  I  find  you  have  this 
morning  gained  Bertha's  heart." 

J  started  at  the  words,  looked  pale  and  red,  and 
began  to  stammer  out  my  wonder,  when  she  cooled 
all  by  saying, 

"  There  I  have  done  wrong ;  I  never  considered 
how  little  you  sanguine  people  can  bear  to  be  me- 
taphorically treated,  and  how  matter-of-fact  every 
thing  ought  to  be  that  alludes  to  your  feelings. 
Know  then,  that  by  gaining  the  lady^s  heart,  I 
meant  nothing  but  her  praise  (and  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  that  is  no  light  thing),  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  read  Otway  this  morning.^ 

^^  And  did  she  not  add,  how  like  a  simpleton  I 
behaved — that  a  green  school-girl  could  not  have 
done  worse  ?" 

"  She  said  you  frightened  her  by  being  taken  ill, 
but  I  heard  nothing  of  being  a  simpleton.'* 

On  this  I  could  not  help  recounting  to  my  kind 
protectress  all  that  had  oppressed  my  fancy,  in  re- 
gard to  my  own  case,  as  the  play  proceeded,  till  at 
last  it  overcame  me — when  she  observed, 

"  This  will  never  do.  Why,  in  nerves,  cousin 
Mansell  would  beat  you  hollow;  and,  had  he 
chosen  to  stay,  with  such  inconvenient  feelings  as 
yoiirs,  might  have  proved  a  powerful  rivaU'' 

^^  And  would  you  have  me  discard  those 
feelings  ?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  I  would  not  have  them  pre- 
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vent  action  at  a  crisis  where  action  is  necessary. 
Though  you  are  in  lore  with  Miss  Hastiiigs,  I 
suppose,  you  do  not  expect  Miss  Hastings  to  be  in 
love  with  you,  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
tlie  matter;  or  that  she  should  throw  herself  at 
your  feet,  when  you  ought  to  be  at  hers  ?  I  doubt, 
if  she  did,  if  you  would  love  her  half  so  weD. 
Consider,  she  is  one  of  those 

'  Who  would  be  woo%  and  not  unsou^t  be  won.'  *' 

"  O  !*"  returned  I,  "  play  not  with  my  feelings. 
If  I  thought  that  seeking  her  would  find  her— find 
her  what  I  wish — ^how  could  I  ever  cease  the  pursuit 
till  what  I  wish  was  crowned  ?^ 

*<  Bravely  spoken,**  replied  the  lady ;  <<  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  to  let  fall  your  book  in  a  tremiH*, 
for  fear  of  shadows  of  your  own  creating,  is  not  the 
way  to  succeed." 

May  I  look  upon  this  as  encouragement  P^ 
If  by  that  word  you  wish  to  ask  if  I  know  any 
thing  of  my  friend's  heart  towards  you,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  that  if  I  did  I  would  not  tell 
you ;  but,  in  the  next,  let  me  say  I  do  not.  That 
she  esteems  you— thanks  you — wishes  you  happy, 
as  her  father  does  too— and  thinks  you  read  Otway 
charmingly — ^is  certain.  Beyond  this  I  know 
nothing." 

^^  Can  you  then  tell  me  nothing  favourable  to 
my  hopes  P'* 

«  No.** 
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"  Am  I  to  despair  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Would  you  have  me  to  propose  this  instant  ?" 

«  No." 

"  Alas !  then  what  am  I  to  do  ?^ 

*^  Go  on ;  but  let  no  more  books  fall  in  a 
fright.'* 

.  Thus  did  this  dear  lady,  I  will  not  say  amuse 
herself  by  playing  with  my  feelings,  but  (perhaps 
without  intending  it)  tantalize  me  with  alternate 
encouragement  and  depression,  for  so  I  considered 
this  conversation. 

She  wound  it  up  with  a  strange  ironical  request, 
which  her  own  happy  spirits  on  her  approaching 
nuptials,  I  suppose,  prompted,  that  I  would  put 
into  writing,  and  present  to  Bertha,  a  statement  of 
the  particular  beauty  of  person  or  mind  for  which  I 
so  loved  her ;  and,  as  I  seemed  so  afraid  of  present- 
ing such  a  thing  myself,  she  said  she  would  be  my 
ambassadress,  and  present  it  for  me. 

I  received  this,  as  it  was  proposed,  jestingly ;  but 
having  only  that  moment  laid  down  the  poems  1 
had  been  reading,  I  took  them  up  again  and  said, 

^^  Sedley  shall  answer  for  me,  for  I  agree  with 
him  in  every  one  of  these  lines,  only  changing  the 
name  of  Chloris  for  Bertha. 

*  Cbloris,  I  cannot  say  your  eyes 
Did  my  unwary  heart  surprise ; 
Nor  will  I  swear  it  was  youi face. 
Tour  shape,  or  any  nameless  grace; 

l3 
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For  yon  are  wo  mUirt^  hxr. 
To  lore  ■  pari,  iDJosttoe  were. 
No  drowning  man  can  know  which  drop 
Of  water  his  last  breath  did  atop ; 
So  when  the  stars  in  heaT*n  appear, 
And  join  to  make  the  night  look  clear ; 
The  light  we  no  <m€*t  bounty  call. 
But  the  obliging  gift  of  all. 


'  He  that  does  lips  or  hands  adore. 
Deserves  them  only,  and  no  more ; 
But  I  love  all,  and  every  part. 
And  nothing  less  can  ease  my  heart 
Cupid  that  lover  weakly  strikes, 
Who  can  express  what  *tia  he  likes.' 


u 


**  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  shew 
yourself  a  promising  pupil  of  your  master,  Gran- 
ville. I  don^t  think  he  could  have  answered  better. 
But  give  me  the  book,  for  the  lines  are  very  pretty, 
and  I  must  shew  them  to  him.*' 

At  that  moment  he  joined  us,  but  only  to  take 
his  mistress  away  with  him  to  billiards.  Oh  !  how 
I  envied  him  ! 

How  did  that  envy  increase  as  time  advanced, 
though  envy  is  not  the  proper  name  for  it,  for  I 
seriously  rejoicecf.  His  position,  however,  made 
my  own  more  restless,  and  it  seemed  unreasonable, 
nay,  almost  unnatural,  that  I  should  not  feel  the 
same  contentment  that  he  did. 

His  betrothed  looked  handsomer  every  hour,  as 
the  hour  approached ;  handsomer  as  her  conscious- 
ness increased.     Yet  at  one  time,  instead  of  being, 
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as  she  generally  was,  radiant  with  smiles,  I  found 
her  in  tears — Granville  by  her  side, 

Mr.  Hastings  and  Bertha  were  taking  iheir 
morning's  drive,  and  I  had  settled,  by  way  of 
a  ride,  to  go  to  York,  though  it  did  not  take  place. 
They  were  in  the  music-room,  thinking  they  should 
be  alone,  when  I  interrupted  them, 

I  quickly  retired,  lost  in  wonder  at  what  could 
have  occasioned  the  emotions  I  witnessed.  At  first 
I  thought  they  had  had  a  quarrel  (such  things 
have  happened),  and  a  lovers^  quarrel  is  proverbial. 
Yet  they  seemed  the  tears  of  extreme  tenderness, 
not  of  bitterness ;  and  Granville,  who  told  it  me, 
lest  I  should  misconstrue  them,  said  they  were 
really  so. 

In  fact,  as  the  day  approached  when  this 
charming  woman  was  to  give  herself  up  to  another, 
the  remembrance  of  her  first  lord  occupied  her 
mind  almost  to  absorption.  He  had  always  loved 
her  so  devotedly,  and  with  such  perfection  of 
esteem,  that  she  had  begun  to  tremble  with  fear 
that  the  step  she  was  about  to  take  might,  be 
deemed  ungrateful  to  his  memory.  Granville's 
tender  attentions  too,  increasing  as  the  day  of  his 
happiness  drew  nigh,  her  fears  and  conscious  asso- 
ciations also  augmented ;  and  though  far  from  re* 
penting,  still  farther  from  retracting,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  tenderness  of  him  who  first  possessed 
her    love,    mixed    something    like   compunctious 
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doubts  as  to  the  strict  profMiety  of  her  present  con- 
duct, with  the  softness  of  her  remembrance  oi  the 
past 

This  die  ingenuously  owned  to  GranviUe,  tx^ 
ther  with  all  she  had  felt  of  former  happiness  with 
Lord  Hungerford. 

**  Yes,^  said  she,  <'  though  greatly  oldor  than 
mysdf,  I  loved  him,  not  only  with  all  the  devotion 
of  the  respect  he  commanded  from  every  one,  but 
even  with  all  the  fondness  he  could  himself  desire. 
His  mind  and  his  heart  were  both  young,  and  his 
inestimable  worth  heightened  my  feelings  into  resl 
passion.  You  must  not  expect  more,  therefore,  from 
me  than  I  gave  to  him.  Though  the  eight  years 
that  have  passed  since  he  was  lost  to  me  have  allayed 
the  poignancy  of  grief,  and  though  I  have  ad- 
mitted you  to  my  heart,  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 
displace  him  from  it,  or  cease  to  love  his  memory. 
If  I  thought,  therefore,  he  could  now  look  down 
upcm  me  with  displeasure,  for  being  able  to  love 
you,  the  heart  I  give  you  would  be  a  desolate 
one.^ 

**  Here,^  said  Granville,  **  she  was  so  overcome 
as  to  produce  those  emotions  in  which  you  sur- 
prised us.  Truth  is,  we  neither  of  us  had  ever 
thought  of  discussing  the,  question  of  second  msr- 
riages ;  I,  from  being  too  happy  to  make  any  ques- 
tion about  it ;  she,  from  the  perpetual  example  of 
the  worlds  till  awakened  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
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ceremony,  and  its  association  with  his  memory,  who 
had  so  entirely  possessed  her  esteem  and  a£FectioD. 
For  my  own  part,"  concluded  Granville,  "  I  only 
honoured  her,  nay,  loved  her  more  and  more  forit ; 
and  when  she  uttered  something  like  an  excuse, 
and  a  hope  that  this  overtake  would  not  hurt  me, 
I  told  her  with  a  full  heart  that  she  only  raised 
herself  higher  than  ever  with  me,  as  it  did  myself 
in  my  own  mind,  for  having  been  able  to  win  the 
affection  of  so  sweet  a  character.  With  this  she 
was  satisfied,  and  we  are  better  friends  than  ever." 

I  was  quite  penetrated  by  this  account,  and 
regarded  Lady  Hungerford  with  even  more  than 
usual  admiration.  That  one  so  superior  to  almost 
all  her  sex  in  every  thing  that  the  world  deemed 
desirable — brilliant,  elegant,  full  of  rich  talent,  and 
with  almost  a  masculine  understanding,  formed  for 
public  display — should  in  reality  possess  also  the 
soft  and  feminine  graces  that  so  charm  us  in  pri- 
vate life,  moved  my  wonder,  and  more  than  ever 
excited  my  attachment.  I  could  only  more  than 
ever  congratulate  my  friend  on  his  good  fortune. 

Nothing  remarkable  passed  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  except  the  finishing  of  Venice  Preservedy 
which,  though  moving  both  for  horrors  and  for  ten- 
derness, yet  as  they  did  not  draw  forth  any  thing 
that  bore  upon  my  own  case,  I  pass  them. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


DISCOURSE   WITH   BERTHA.   OK   CONJUGAL  DUTY.— 
BEAUTIFUL    AND   JUST,    BUT    NOT  BLUE. 


My  noble  fotber  I 

I  do  perceive  here  a  diyided  duty. 

Sh  AKSPKAftK. — OtheBo, 

One  only  day  now  remained,  before  the  fates  of 
Granville  and  that  admirable  woman,  whose  win- 
ning qualities  I  have  so  often  described,  were  to 
be  united.  The  day  was  spent  in  pleasing,  yet 
awful,  and  in  some  respects  sorrowful,  prepara- 
tion ;  pleasing  and  awful  to  the  parties  most  con- 
cerned, who  were  to  leave  Foljambe  from  the 
church  door;  sorrowful  to  those  who  staid  be- 
hind. 

Granville  and  Lady  Hungerford,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  occupied  with  one  another,  at  least, 
as  much  as  their  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber would  permit  them.  These,  in  arranging 
matters  both  for  the  ceremony  and  their  departure 
afterwards,  seemed  by  far  the  principal  characters 
in  the  drama ;  but  for  myself,  the  chief  incident  of 
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the  morning  was  another  reading  in  Mr.  Hastings' 
apartments.  Here,  forgetting  my  preceding  disas^ 
ter,  I  was  requested  again  to  be  the  lecturer. 

The  story  of  poor  Bel videra  having  been  finished, 
Bertha  had  selected  another,  which  she  said  she 
was  particularly  fond  of,  and  begged  me  to  recite 
the  struggles  of  Imogen  on  parting  with  her  hus- 
band Posthumus,  banished  for  having  married 
her. 

Here  was  another  clandestine  match,  as  well  as 
misalliance ;  and  though  the  choice  was  evidently 
fortuitous,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  my  being 
fated  a  second  time,  and  so  soon,  to  plunge  into 
Boenes  so  illustrative  of  my  own  particular  feelings. 

Though  the  king  (Cymbeline)  had  bred  up 
Posthumus  in  his  court,  <^  made  him  of  his  bed- 
chamber,'^  and  ^^  put  upon  him  all  the  learning  of 
his  time,"  in  which  Imogen  seems  to  have  been  his 
approved  companion,  no  sooner  were  they  married 
than  the  king  hates  his  daughter. 

I  own  I  felt  much,  and  looked  keenly  at  Mr. 
Hastings,  when  in  his  first  speech  of  reproach, 
Cymbeline  calls  her  a  ^  disloyal  thing^  that  should 
repair  his  youth,  but  had  heaped  a  yearns  age 
upon  him, 

^^  It  seems  to  have  been  his  own  fault,^  said  Mr. 
Hastings ;  ^^  for,  from  what  I  know  of  the  play,  he 
countenanced  the  intimacy  between  his  daughter 
and  Posthumus*'^ 
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<'  YoQ  will  find  that  he  did  so,"  said  Bertha ; 


u 


and  being  so  accomjdished  as  was  her  husband,  I 
like  her  firmness  in  asserting  his  supericnity  to  all 
others,  however  great.** 

Upon  this  I  went  on,  and  read — 

**  Tbou  mights  have  had  the  lole  wn  of  my  qneea,^ 

**  O !  bletc  that  I  might  not !    I  chose  an  eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.** 

^*  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Hastings  to  Bertha,  and 
handling  his  snuff-box  pretty  briskly  (as  be  always 
did  when  some  stirring  thought  occurred) — "  I 
think  if  you  were  Imogen  I  could  give  a  name 
to  that  puttock ;  but  for  the  eagle  I  am  at  a  loss.* 

Bertha's  cheek  was  instantly  suffused  with  crim- 
son ;  and  as  neither  Mansell  nor  the  prince  any 
longer  made  her  uneasy,  I  could  not  tell  why.  She 
answered  her  father,  however,  by  playfully  saying, 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  personal  appli- 
cations, and  begged  me  to  go  on.     I  did  so  with — 

"  Hiou  took'st  a  beggar; 
Would*8t  have  my  throne  a  seat  for  laziness.'* 

"  No ;  I  rather  added  a  lustre  to  it" 

"Sir, 
It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  loved  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow,  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman  ;  over-buys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays.*' 

Here  again  Mr.  Hastings  began  to  comm^it  :-* 
*'  Aye,"  said  he,  ^^  here  was  the  great  mistake^ 
Cymbeline  gave  his  daughter  a  play*fellow,  one 
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whom  he  himself  had  done  all  he  cx>uld  to  make 
amiable,  and  then  hates  her  for  loving  him.'' 

"  I  knew,  dear  Sir,"  replied  Bertha,  "  you 
would  think  her  excusable  for  loving  him,  and  I 
think  so  too,  but  not  for  marrying  him  without 
her  father^s  consent." 

^^  That  is  a  good  creed  for  all  daughters,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Hastings ;  '<  mind  you  always  act  up 
to  it." 

^^  I  trust  I  shall.  Sir,"  answered  Bertha ;  and 
from  having  been  easy  and  almost  playful,  she  be^ 
came  unusually  pensive. 

I  began  not  to  relish  the  conversation,  and  went 
on  with  the  dialogue. 

"What!  artUioumad?" 

"  Almofit,  Sir.— Heaven  restore  me !  Would  I  were 
A  neatherd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son.** 

"  This  is  downright  rebellion,"said  Mr.  Hastings. 

^^But  it  is  most  pathetic,"  observed  Bertha, 
'^  and  tells  a  thousand  affecting  things.  A  prin- 
cess to  be  so  disinterested,  and  humble;  though  to 
be  sure  so  noble  a  husband  as  Leonatus  justified 
her." 

"  And  yet,"  remarked  her  father,  "  you  would 
no  more,  I  am  sure,  bid  defiance  to  your  parent, 
than  you  would  throw  away  your  rank  in  society 
for  the  noblest-minded  husband." 

'^  I  am  not  sure,"  replied  Bertha,  ^^  if  you  had 
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bred  me  up  with  him,  and  made  him  my  play-fellow, 
like  Posthumus.^ 

*<  It  would  destroy  all  distinction,'"  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  *<  and  let  in  the  levellers  with  a  ven- 
geance* 

♦*  With  submission,''  said  I,  «  Shakspeare,  by 
this,  did  not  mean  that  Imogen,  being  a  princess, 
would  have  became  a  mere  peasant  for  the  sake  of 
living  with  Posthumus ;  ~but  that  she  would  pre- 
fer to  have  been  bom  in  a  peasant^s  rank,  with  a 
husband  she  loved,  to  bdng  the  daughter  of  a  king 
with  one  she  detested.'* 

<<  I  think  Mr.  De  Clifford  has  well  explained," 
said  Bertha. 

*'  Perhaps  he  has,'*  answered  Mr.  Hastings, 
"  and  no  doubt  you  agree  in  the  explanation." 

*<  That  I  certainly  do,"  replied  she. 

**  I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  her  father ;  "  but 
being  not  a  neatherd^s  daughter,  but  a  gentle- 
woman, I  have  no  fear  of  any  neighbour  shep- 
herd's son." 

The  conversation  here,  I  thought^  had  become 
too  grave,  and  I  did  not  much  like  the  turn  it  bad 
taken.  I  was  not  ill  pleased,  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Hastings  said, 

*^  I  do  not  much  admire  these  unequal  matcbes, 
nor  yet  more,  where  the  old  greybeards  of  fathers 
are,  as  usual,  brought  in  growling  at  their  daugh- 
ters for  making  them.    Priuli  was  bad  enough, 
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and  Cymbeline  is  worse.  Give  me  something 
more  sunshiny — a  scene  where  the  choice  and  the 
happiness  of  the  parties  are  equal  and  mutual,  and 
not  leavened  by  any  querulous,  peevish  papa.^ 

"  You  at  least,  dear  Sir,"  said  Bertha,  "  cannot 
be  afraid  of  such  a  character ;  but  I  own  the  result 
of  poor  Imogen^s  marriage  is  rather  too  affecting 
for  the  day  before  the  bridal  mom  of  our  dear 
friends.  There  should  be  none  but  joyful  nuptials 
in  the  moment  of  theirs.  Perhaps  Mr.  De  Clifford 
will  find  us  something  more  appropriate.^^ 

**  With  all  my  heart,''  said  Mr.  Hastings. 

I  immediately  laid  the  book  down,  and  took  up 
another  volume  of  the  bard,  in  which  seeing  The 
Merchant  of  Venice^  I  was  struck  with  the  wish  of 
presenting  the  beautiful  character  of  Portia  to  Ber- 
tha ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  specimen  of  her  own  modest 
and  lovely  feminineness,  but  as  an  example  of  the 
strong  sense  and  decision,  mixed  with  softness,  and 
conjugal  attachment,  which  often  distinguishes  the 
sex.  Portia,  as  well  as  Bertha,  had  been  bound  by  a 
promise  to  her  father  regarding  her  marriage,  which, 
like  Bertha,  she  was  prepared  to  fulfil,  though  to 
her  own  risk.  She,  too,  with  all  her  energy,  had 
notions,  the  description  of  which  delights  the  heart, 
in  respect  to  the  relations  of  a  wife  to  a  husband. 

With  this  view  I  passed  cursorily  through  the 
previous  scenes  till  I  came  to  Bassanio's  arrival  at 
Belmont,  and  the  instant  interest  kindled  by  him 
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in  the  boaom  of  Portia.  Here  I  watched  the  mind 
of  Bertha  as  it  was  developed  in  her  manner  of 
feeling  and  judging  of  the  event.  Portia  is  so 
afraid  of  losing  Bassanio,  as  she  must  do  if  he 
chooses  the  wrong  casket,  that,  with  a  sweet  touch 
of  nature,  she  b^  him  to  delay  the  oerenumy  of 
choosing:— 

**  I  pnj  yon,  tany ;  passe  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  haiaid ;  for  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  loee  your  company;  therefore  forbear  a- while; 
There's  somethmg  tells  me^fhta  it  is  not  love  J  ^ 
I  would  not  lose  you ;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  In  sudi  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well 
(And  yet  a  mmdm  hath  no  tongue  but  thought  J  9 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  yon  venture  for  me.*' 

*<  A  pretty  bold  declaration,  and  honest  withal, 
for  a  young  lady,"  observed  Mr.  Hastings.  ^^  What 
says  Bertha?^ 

"  Far  too  bold,"  answered  Bertha,  "  for  one  who 
says, 

'  A  maiden  should  have  no  tongue  but  thought'  ** 

"  I  concluded  you  would  say  so,"  I  observed; 
"  for  no  young  English  lady  would  have  so  pio- 
duoed  herself.  But  you  are  to  recollect  she  was  an 
Italian  who  said  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  a  great 
heiress,  and  almost  a  queen  (indeed,  represented 
fls  a  sovereign  in  the  original  novel),  and  called 
upon  to  act  and  decide  for  herself  in  a  situaticm  of 
great  publicity,  as  well  as  difficulty.     She  might 
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have  been  even  Amazonian,  and  not  thus  out  of 
nature ;  and  'tis  therefore  that  the  real  sweetness, 
and  even  humbleness,  which  we  afterwards  see 
belonging  to  her,  please  us  so  much.'' 

**  Let  us  have  the  passages,^^  said  Mr.  Hastings ; 
^  I  know  she  redeems  herself." 

I  immediately  turned  to  the  delightful,  dignified, 
yet  modest  account  of  her  feelings  to  Bassanio,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  successful  choice : — 

"  Tou  see  me.  Lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am.     Though  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  ray  wish 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair— ten  thousand  times 
More  rich*    But  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlessoned  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised ; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn ;  and  happier  in  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  : 
Happiest  of  all  is»  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  and  king.** 

Here  breaking  off,  I  could  not  help  saying,  that 
whether  as  to  the  sentiment,  or  the  interest  it  created 
for  the  speaker,  I  thought  it  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful things  in  Sbakspeare. 

**  One  feels  it  in  one's  very  heart,"  observed 
Bertha,  who  during  the  whole  of  these  interesting 
lines  marked  in  the  various  changes  of  her  com- 
plexion, and  in  every  turn  of  her  features,  the 
effect  they  had  upon  her  head  and  heart.     Her 
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lips,  though  not  audible,  shewed  by  their  motion 
that  she  was  repeating  every  word  within  herself; 
and  when  I  had  finished,  the  words  <<  charming! 
she  has  indeed  redeemed  herself,"  escaped,  though 
in  a  subdued  voice,  from  her  evidently  o^er-fraught 
bosom ;  and  though  she  said  no  more,  she  com* 
pletely,  by  the  beaming  intelligence  of  her  eye, 
seconded  her  father  when  he  said, 

"  A  noble  girl !  I  retract  all  I  said  of  her  for- 
wardness ;  she  has  all  the  softness,  with  none  of 
the  violence,  of  Imogen.** 

**  She  is,  indeed,  a  heroine,"  continued  Bertha, 
after  a  little  silent  meditation,  as  if  recalling  the 
succeeding  scenes ;  ^*  but  a  soft,  as  well  as  an  ena*- 
getic  one;  and  when  I  think  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  husband,  and  that  all  that  she  after- 
wards so  boldly  did,  was  to  relieve  his  affectionate 
heart  from  the  insupportable  woe  of  thinking  he 
bad  destroyed  his  friend,  I  cAn  forgive,  nay,  even 
admire,  her  man's  attire.** 

"  I  believe  you,  dearest,**  said  Mr.  Hastings ; 
**  you  would  do  it  even  for  your  father,  were  he  in 
the  same  situation." 

**  It  would  not  be  the  will  that  would  be  want- 
ing,** returned  Bertha,  looking  fondly  at  her 
parent. 

"  I  believe  you  there,  too,  my  child,**  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  returning  all  the  fondness  of  her  looks, 
**  for  I  verily  think  you  would  do  as  much  for  a 
father  as  a  husband." 
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^^  As  I  am  not  married,'*^  observed  she,  half 
smiling,  half  seriously, "  the  experiment  luckily  can- 
not be  made ;  if  I  were,  I  would  only  pray  that  I 
might  never  be  put  to  the  trial ;  for  though,  perhaps, 
I  might  be  an  Imogen,  I  could  not  be  Belvidera." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  her  parent. 

"  Belvidera,  you  know,  was  the  darling  of  her 
father^s  age ;  and  yet  she  left  him  *  in  the  dead  of 
night.'  That — whether  in  day  or  night — I  could 
not  do,  whatever  the*  merit  of  him  who  sought  me. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  to  .do  so — wronging  his  bene^ 
factor  on  the  tenderest  point,  when  under  such  obli- 
gations to  him — would  have  lowered  my  opinion  of 
JafBer,  and  rather  turned  me  from  him.  This,  and 
his  weakness  all  through  the  play,  cause  a  break  in 
the  interest,  terrible  as  it  is ;  and  I  almost  love,  as 
well  as  esteem,  Pierre,  better  than  his  friend.*' 

How  did  I  not  hang  on  all  this !  How  intensely 
did  I  not  wish  her  to  go  on,  when  colouring,  as  if 
she  was  going  too  far  in  hazarding  a  critical  opi- 
nion, she  paused  and  stopped.  Oh,  how  does  not 
the  retiring  modesty  of  a  woman  enhance  the 
beauty  and  expression  of  her  sentiments,  whatever 
their  justness  or  rectitude ! 

"  Why  does  my  dear  Bertha  pause  P*^  said  Mr. 
Hastings,  to  my  great  pleasure.  "  Why  does  she 
not  go  on,  and  tell  us  her  reason  for  preferring 
Imogen  to  Belvidera  ?^ 

**  Cymbeline  was  a  tyrant,'*  answered  Bertha ; 
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<*  Priuli,  before  he  was  betrayed,  as  I  may  say,  by 
his  daughter,  and  him  he  so  bountifully  protected, 
the  most  loving  of  fathers.  His  very  revenge — so 
shocking,  as  to  amount  almost  to  madness,  and  for 
which  he  was  so  dreadfully  punished  afterwards,  by 
remorse,  the  severest  avenger — proceeded  from  his 
absorbing  fondness  for  this  child,*  who  left  hint 
But  Cymbeline  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  his 
daughter,  to  whom  he  had  given  Posthumus  as  a 
play-fellow;  and  the  attachments  of  play-fdlowsare 
not  soon  forgotten.^ 

Here  she  paused  again,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
much  disconcerted,  for  I  own  I  was  devouring  her 
with  my  eyes,  while  hers  were  downcast.  Recover- 
ing at  last,  she  said, 

"  But  I  believe  I  had  better  not  play  the  critic, 
papa,  but  leave  you  and  Mr.  De  Clifford  to  settle  the 
merits  of  the  two  ladies.  All  that  I  mean  is,  that 
Posthumus,  being  of  a  higher  character  than  Jaf- 
fier,  and  Cymbeline  less  fond  of  his  daughter  than 
Priuli,  I  perhaps  might  have  imitated  Imogen,  but 
not  Belvidera.** 

"  Then,  as  to  Portia  ?^  asked  Mr.  Hastings, 
seemingly  delighted  with  her. 

"  Oh  !  she  is  altogether  beyond  me,"  replied 
Bertha,  ^^  almost  to  understand,  much  more  to  imi- 
tate. She  is  the  noblest  of  heroines,  and  yet  the 
gentlest  of  women.  Her  masculine  exertions  to 
relieve  her  husband's  anguish  leave  us  all  behind 
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in  energy ;  yet  her  profession  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  feeling  of  a  young  creature  about  to  give  her- 
self up  to  the  man  of  her  choice, 

'  As  to  her  loid,  her  governor,  and  king,' 

seems  to  belong  to  the  most  winning  softness.  I 
know  nothing  like  it,  even  in  Shakspeare.'*^ 

**  I  love  your  comments,  my  child,  better  than 
any  thing,"  said  Mr.  Hastings. 

**  Except  the  commentator . J* '*  observed  I ;  and 
if  my  looks  did  not  express  the  delight  of  my  heart, 
I  have  neither  heart  to  feel,  nor  looks  to  express 
any  thing. 


VOL.  IV. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


I  AH  ALABMBD  AT  A  CHANGE  IK   BERTHA. — THE 
BESUXiTS  TO  WHICH  IT  LED. 


Not  10  sick,  my  lord. 
At  Bbe  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  foncies. 

Shakspbark.  —MatheUu 

To  my  astonishment,  and  probably  my  reader's 
too  (especially  after  the  last  chapter),  the  next  time 
I  saw  Bertha  exhibited  an  eclipse  of  all  those 
lovely  beams  of  pleasure  and  intelligence  which 
had  been  prompted  by  our  delightful  occupation. 
At  dinner,  where  I  had  promised  myself  the 
pleasing  familiarity  which  that  family  meal  gene- 
rally creates.  Bertha  was  distant,  timid,  and  silent, 
scarcely  replying  to  any  thing  I  directed  to  her; 
and  her  eyes,  so  far  from  encountering  mine,  were 
for  the  most  part  averted. 

To  me  this  seemed  not  less  than  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  "with  fear  of  change  perplexes 
monarchs."  It  was  most  certain  that  it  thoroughly 
perplexed  me.  It  was  in  vain  I  sought  to  account 
for  it.     At  first,  I  thought  she  might  be  ill ;  but 
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her  looks  forbade  that,  for  never  had  she  looked 
so  well.  Yet  what  had  happened  ?  Could  she  be 
capricious  ? — No.  Did  she  wish  to  try  her  power? 
— No.  To  teaze  ? — No.  To  play  the  coquet  ? — 
O  no! 

I  did  all  I  could  to  bring  her  round.  I  tried  to 
talk  of  Portia — she  would  not  join.  I  asked  ques- 
tions as  to  Saxony — ^she  knew  nothing  about  it. 
L.ady.  Hungerford's  plans  as  an  ambassadress — 
she  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  them.  Never 
was  there  so  dull  a  dinner,  and  never  was  I  so  glad 
to  be  released  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ladies. 

Willingly  could  I  have  left  the  table  and  sought 
the  solitude  of  the  park ;  but  this  the  etiquette  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  invalid  as  he  was,  forbade.  He  had 
engaged,  prompted,  I  suppose,  by  questions  about 
Germany,  and  Granville's  approaching  mission 
there,  to  give  him  a  full  sketch  of  its  manners  and 
politics  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  when  he  began  his  travels,  which  ended 
in  the  Saxon  alliance.  There  was  no  stirring  till 
this  was  over,  when  we  were  summoned  to  coffee  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Alas!  here  I  found  Bertha,  though  less  distant, 
and  almost  striving  to  be  civil,  still  absent,  and  far 
from  giving  me  that  frank  look  of  amity,  denoting 
the  full  intercourse  of  mind  and  thought,  which 
had  lately  so  delighted  me.  On  the  contrary,  she 
seemed  under  constraint,  and  fljring  to  Lady  Hun- 
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gerford,  as   it  were    for  protection,  on  my  ap- 
proach* 

I  felt  depressed,  but  for  what  reason  I  could  not 
divine,  and  was  not  the  happier  because  I  knew  her 
superior  both  to  coquetry  and  caprice. 

Her  diange  was  still  more  marked  when,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  music  was  proposed.  It  was  not 
that  she  objected;  on  the  contrary,  though  she 
declared  against  singing,  she  hastened  to  look  out. 
some  instrumental  duets;  but  when  Lady  Hun- 
gerford  and  Granville  proposed  vocal  music,  she 
opposed  it  still  more,  observing  she  was  not  equal 
to  it.  It  was  only  when  Lady  Hungerford  de- 
dared  it  would  be  their  last  vocal  treat,  perhaps 
for  years,  that  slie  yielded,  and  selected  an  air  of 
Zingarelli. 

**  It  is  beautiful,^  said  Lady  Hungerford  ;  '<  but, 
on  leaving  Foljambe  and  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Gran- 
ville and  Mr.  De  Clifford  on  almost  the  very  spot 
where  they  composed  it,  I  wish  to  hear  once  more 
that  joint  production  of  theirs  which  you  used 
once  to  like,  and  sung  so  well — ^the  stanzas  to 
Hopeless  Love.'* 

To  my  disappointment  and  dismay.  Bertha  made 
a  thousand  excuses.  She  had  neither  voice  nor 
spirits ;  which  Granville  said  was  very  affronting ; 
while  I,  for  my  part,  stood  aloof,  wondering  what 
bXI  this  could  mean,  yet  thinking  it  bad  taste,  as 
well  as.  being  afraid,  to  add  my  entreaty  to  the^ 
others. 
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While  doubtful  of  success,  however,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings himself  came  to  the  aid  of  the  petitioners, 
saying  it  was  ungracious  to  refuse  while  both 
author  and  composer  were  at  ber  elbow ;  and  ob- 
serving how  he  liked  the  air,  and  that  he  had  not 
heard  it  for  a  long  time,  Bertha  could  no  longer 
withstand  what  it  absolutely  puzzled  as  well  as 
grieved  me  to  think  she  had  so  long  resisted. 
That  it  was  personal  to  myself  or  Granville,  I 
could  not  believe ;  yet  a  sort  of  confusion  in 
her  manner,  while  evading  the  request,  added 
to  the  perplexity  which  her  demeanour  had  occa- 
sioned. 

In  this  awkward  way  (for  so  I  may  call  it)  the 
stanzas  commenced;  but  soon  all  awkwardness 
fled,  and  was  forgotten  in  the  exquisite  pathos  of 
the  air,  and  the  feeling  which  this  sweet  daughter 
of  harmony  could  not  help  infusing  into  it.  We 
were  all  breathless  while  the  performance  went  on, 
and  when  it  was  over,  Granville  said  she  had  made 
liim  in  love  with  his  own  composition ;  to  which, 
rallying,  she  answered,  that  was  no  compliment — it 
was  so  easy  to  do  so.  But  when  Lady  Hungeiv 
ford  was  pleased  to  approve,  and  began  to  read 
some  of  the  stanzas,  she  was  actually  confused,  and 
looked  embarrassed. 

All  was  enigma  to  me,  and  not  a  pleasant  one ; 
yet  the  composition,  and  the  heightened  beauty  of 
the  syren,  with  the  justice  she  did  to  it,  penetrated 
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me  to  my  inmost  feeling.  Still  I  ^d  nothing,  till 
Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  wheeled  his  chair  close  to 
the  instrument,  roused  me  by  observing, 

*^  Why,  you  are  not  so  frank  as  Granville ;  you 
won't  confess  the  pleasure  you  must  feel  in  the 
performance  of  a  composition  in  which  you  had  so 
great  a  shaire.^ 

To  this  I  replied  what  I  sincerely  felt,  that  I 
thought  so  much  more  of  the  performance  than  the 
composition^  that  I  had  forgot  who  we]:e  the  com- 


At  this  I  observed  Bertha  looked  down,  and 
seemed  again  embarrassed,  from  which  she  was  not 
relieved  by  what  passed  on  my  reniarking  that  I 
never  felt  some  of  Waller^s  most  beautiful  lines 
brought  so  home  to  me. 

^>0!  pray  let  us  have  them,^  said  Lady  Hun- 
gerford ;  **  I  like  Waller's  little  turns.  I  suppose 
they  were  to  Sacbarissa  ?^ 

*<  If  Chloris  was  Sacharissa,^  I  repUed,  *<  they 
were ;  but  they  are  entitled  only  ^  To  a  lady  sing- 
ing one  of  his  own  compositions.'  ^ 

But  here  }  stopped  for  a  moment^  for  at  the 
name  of  Chloris  I  observed  the  cpnfusion,  if  I  may 
so  call  it^  of  Bertha  increase ;  she  even  blushed 
«<  celestial,  rosy  red,^  and  Lady  Hungerford  gave 
her  a  significant  look,  while,  alniost  to  relieve  her, 
she  begged  me  to  give  them  the  lines  I  had  men- 
tioned.    They  were  these  : — 
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"  Chloris,  yourself  you  so  ezeel. 
When  you  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  thoughtSi 
That  like  a  spirit,  with  a  spell 
Of  007  own  teaching  1  am  caught. 

"  That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high." 

'^^Charming  !  ^  cried  Lady  Hungerford.  Inge- 
nious Waller  ! " 

*^  Ingenious  Clifford,  I  think,^  said  Granville  ; 
what  says  ma  petite  cetmne  f  ^ 

And  he  added  in  teimsjfco  Beittha,  that  she  exjtght 
to  thank  -me ;  which  put  me  rather  upon  the 
qui  mve.  Nor  was  I  kss  so  at  the  i^ly,  when  she 
said, 

^^  I  have,  indeed,  much  to  thank  Mr.  De  Clif- 
ford for,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  can  only  say  that 
he  was  always  very  refined  ki  his  compliments,  and 
fully  keeps  up  his  reputation.'^ 

Aft^  this  she  relapsed  into  deep  pensiveness, 
which  lasted  till  she  retired  for  the  night,  when  she 
accompanied  Lady  Hungerford  to  her  chamber. 

What  her  last  words  portended,  whether  they 
signified  aj^robation  or  tack  chiding,  whetlier 
pleasure  or  displeasure  at  my  allusion,  1  could  by 
no  means  make  out  I  hoped  the  first,  I  feared  the 
last ;  but  the  hopes  and  fears  of  lovers  are  too 
little  reducible  to  reason  to  be  understood,  and  my 
ooojectures  were  endless  during  the  night,  both  as 
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to  this,  and  still  more  as  to  the  change  of  manner 
which  had  given  me  such  uneasiness. 

If  not  comforted,  I  was  at  least  relieved  from 
uncertainty  the  next  morning  after  breakfast,  by 
Granville.  Lady  Hungerford,  it  seems,  had  seen 
both  this  change  in  Bertha,  and  my  dismay  at  it, 
and  (kind  and  ccmsiderate  woman !)  had  commis- 
.sicmed  Granville  to  explain  to  me  what  she  thought 
the  cause,  as  also  to  beg  my  forgiveness  for 
having  perhaps  been  the  occasion  of  it. 

In  shorts  whether  by  way  of  experimenting  on 
•the  question  (which  she  now  owned  she  had  so 
much  at  heart),  or  sheerlj  in  a  careless  convers»^ 
tional  mood,  she  bad  infonned  Bertha  of  the  man- 
ner in  which,  after  rallying  me  on  my  evident  feet 
ings,  she  had  drawn  from  me  the  sonnet  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  addressed  to  Chloris. 

<'  This,""  said  Granville,  <<  had  filled  Bertha  with 
consternation,  and  alarmed  her  delicacy  so  much, 
that  she  feared  to  engage  with  you  as  usual,  :nay, 
avoided  you,  as  you  saw,  and  felt  particularly  un- 
willing to  sing  what  would  so  stnmgly  remind  you 
of  past  scenes." 

^  She  wished  those  scenes  then  to  be  forgotten?^ 
observed  L 

*^  I  did  not  gather  that,^  answered  Granville ; 
*^  but  as  the  remembrance  of  them  seemed  called  up 
by  herself  if  she  sang  the  air  in  question,  and 
coming  so  immediately  after  your  application  of 
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Sedley's  lines  to  her,  it  filled  her  >ieith  fears,  which 
your  own  sense  of  a  young  woman's  delicacy  may 
Very  well  comprehend.'' 

**  Well,  indeed,  can  I  comprehend,"  «aid  I,  "isiny 
thing  that  connects  ddicacy  with  Bertha,  and  tf 
this  were  all,  I  should  be  satisfied ;  but  I  fear  I  am 
h&t^  *  paltered  with  in  a  double  sense : '  this  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  delicacy  augurs  little  for 
my  hopes  of  favour  in  another  sense,  if  it  does  not 
extinguish  them.  Am  I  to  understand  that  he^ 
freedom  of  ifianner,  which  so  charmed  me,  can 
only  be  restored  by  her  being  relieved  from  all  fear 
of  being  ^dressed  by  me  as  a  lover  ?  If  so,  I  will 
only  pray  you  to  take  me  back  with  you  to  Lon- 
don after  the  ceremony,  or  afterwards  to  Germany; 
for  I  shall  feel  a  second  time  banished  from  this 
too  interesting  place,  where  indeed  I  was  n6t  wise 
to  hazard  myself  again." 

"  Do  not  talk  thus,'*  replied  Gratnville,  "  for  it 
vrill  deeply  hurt  Honora,  who,  as  it  is,  feels  that 
she  has  not  dealt  discreetly  by  you,  in  revealing 
whatever  was  to  be  revealed  by  this  unfortunate 
sonnet  of  Sedley's.  She  certainly  thought  it  might 
elicit  something  of  encouragement  for  you,  or  she 
would  not  have  ventured  it.*' 

"  In  which,"  said  I  (I  fear  rather  testily),  "  it 
seems  she  did  not  succeed." 

**  Bertha  was  too  much  alarmed,"  returned  Gran- 
ville, "  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  this  alarm, 

hS 
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though  it  indicate  aoibing  oert^  as  to  success,  is, 
I  thiokj  9eay  thing  but  discouraging.  It  indeed 
cuts  both  ways,  but  it  shews  no  indifference,  whick 
you  yourself  onoe  told  me  was  the  last  thiug  alover 
ought  to  wish  to  encounter." 

**  According  to  you,  then,"  said  I,  ^<  if  Ae  sedur 
lously  avoided  ate,  and  never  spoke  to  me  agaip,  it 
would  be  enoouiBgement.'^ 

He  laughed,  but  said  it  was  at  least  not  so  dift- 
oottcaging  as  a  cold  politeness.  **  .However,"  addjed 
he,  **  the  ladies  im^  agfun  closeted,  and  mil  foe  so 
for  some  time,  as  it  is  not  yet  Mr.  Hastings'  hour 
for  appearing ;  and  if  you  can  calm  yourself  in  the 
meanwhile,  till  they  re-appear,  as  I  have  ten  thour 
sand  things  to  do  preparatory  for  to-mprrow,  and 
must  therefore  leave  you,  I  would  advise  you  to 

do  80.^ 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CONFEEENCES  WITH  LADY  HUN6ERF0RD  AND 
GKANVILLE,  PROMISING  TO  LEAD  TO  THE  CON- 
SUMMATION  OF   MY  OBJECT. 


'Tis  a  consammation  deyoutly  to  be  wished. 

What  say  you,  Hermia  ?   Be  advised,  fair  maid; 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

ABdaummer  Nighfs  Dream » 

It  is  very  easy  for  a  man,  the  day  before  his  mar- 
riage with  the  woman  of  his  heart,  and  all  his  most 
favourite  prospects  in  the  world  opening  upon  him 
to  boot,  to  desire  another,  who  is  upon  tenterhooks, 
to  cahn  himself. 

This  was  my  reflection  when  the  happy  Gran- 
ville left  me  alone  to  my  sorry  fancies,  while  he 
went  to  order  the  ten  thousand  things  necessary  for 
the  happy  business  of  the  succeeding  day. 

Meantime  I  paced  for  ten  weary  minutes  the 
eating-room  where  we  had  breakfasted ;  then  sal- 
lied out  and  did  as  much  by  the  hall ;  then  went 
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half-way  up  stain,  listened,  and  came  down  again, 
all  to  no  purpose.  I  wondered  what  the  ladies  were 
about ;  why  ladies  had  so  many  secrets  who  had 
been  nearly  a  month  together ;  why  these  had  any 
secrets  at  all,  now  that  one  had  parted  with  her 
lover,  and  the  other  was  so  soon  to  take  a  husband. 
Above  all,  I  wondered  why  they  should  prefer 
being  alone,  when  a  young  gentleman  was  waiting 
below  longing  to  walk  and  talk  with  them. 

These  movements  and  reflections  of  mine,  how- 
ever, did  not  bring  them  down,  and  to  vary  the  scene 
I  walked  into  the  flower-garden.  There,  looking  up 
to  the  window  of  Bertha^s  botidoiry  I  saw  Lady 
Hungerford  affectionately  embracing  her,  both 
ladies,  as  far  I  could  make  out,  a  good  deal  agitated. 
*^  Chere  petite  mamariy^  said  I ;  ^^  she  is  fondly 
taking  her  last  leave  of  her  in  private ;"  and  for  fear 
of  intruding  upon  their  notice,  I  walked  away. 

I  took  several  turns,  but  still  they  had  not  de*- 
scended  ;  and  though  I  knew  not  why,  in  so  very 
simple  and  very  usual  a  matter  as  a  tete  a  tete  be* 
tween  two  friends,  I  wondered  that  this  conference 
should  last  so  long.  It  seemed  as  if  it  never  would 
have  an  end. 

It  was  not  till  I  was  returning  to  the  house>  full 
half-an-hour  after  I  had  left  it,  that  I  beheld  Ber« 
tha  through  the  door-way,  crossing  the  haU  to  her 
father*s  room,  and  Lady  Hungerford  presently  ad* 
yancing.  down  the  steps  as  if  to  meet  me.    She 
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seemed  full  of  meaning,  both  in  her  countenance 
and  action,  and  said  rather  gaily, 

^'  As  I  have  lost  !iny  knight,  I  must  put  up  with 
my  squire,  as  a  lady  of  my  consequence  cannot 
take  the  air  unattended,  and  I  want  air.^ 

I  told  her,  with  as  much  sincerity  as  ^allantry^ 
that  there  was  no  service  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
me  so  agreeable,  and  that  I  rejoiced  that  Granville 
was  so  occupied  that  I  might  for  a  moment  be  lord 
in  waiting  in  his  room. 

**  O  r  said  she,  "  never  mind  him  till  to-morrow; 
the  remainder  of  this  day  I  give  to  you,  as  I  already 
have  the  beginning  of  it.  I  have  much  to  tell  you^ 
and  I  think  we  must  adjourn  to  the  summer-house^ 
which  has  always  been  to  you  so  eventful.'' 

I  was  up  in  arms  in  an  instant,  for  I  saw  there 
was  something  important  on  her  mind,  which,  after 
this  long  conference  with  her  friend,  I  thought  por- 
tended something  of  no  mean  consequence ;  and  I 
would  have  hurried  her  to  the  spot  she  had  ap 
pointed,  but  for  my  respect,  and  that  she  protested 
she  would  take  her  own  time  and  her  own  way  in 
every  thing  she  had  to  say.  I  saw  there  was  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  obey,  and  allowed  her,  teazingly^ 
as  I  thought,  for  it  was  very  slowly,  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  ominous  place. 

^'  The  arms  of  Saxony !"  said  she,  as,  on  entering, 
she  looked  at  the  pediment  over  the  door ;  *^  and 
the  prince  of  Saxony  r  as  she  looked  at  the  print 
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over  the  cluiiiiiey*pieoe.  ^  Wdl,  luckily  for  joa, 
and  unluckily  for  him,  that  it  is  all  done  away  widi. 
But,  let  me  see,  I  peroeiTe  not  Mansell  here,  nor 
Mdford ;  the  ahoold  have  had  them,  if  only  to  keep 
them  in  remembtance,  or  look  at  them  as  trophies.^ 

^Dear,  dear  Madam,^  cried  I,  <<what  is  all 
this  ?  Have  you  led  me  here  to  sport  with  me,  after 
laying  me  on  the  rack  ?  It  is  not  like  you.  For 
heaven's  sake,  relieve  me — let  me  not  die  in  igno- 
rance.^ 

^  I  allow,^  said  she,  more  seriously  and  most 
kindly,  *'  you  have  some  reason  to  complain ;  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  not  sporting  with  you ;  I  am  only 
not  quite  certain  how  to  begin,  for  I  am  almost 
astounded  mysdf  with  wonder.  Season,  however, 
your  admiration  for  a  while ;  let  me  recollect  myself, 
and  I  will  endeavour  methodically  to  tdl  you,  that 
I  think  I  see  sunshine  through  the  cloud ;  though 
in  the  first  instance  I  have  to  throw  myself  on  your 
men^,  fw  I  have  betrayed  you.'' 

^*  And  is  that  all  ?"  cried  I,  much  disaj^xnnted. 
^*  Those  foolish  verses  of  Sir  Charles  were  not  w(M*th 
bdng  kept  a  secret.  Granville  has  just  unraveled 
that  mystery.  Be  assured,  dear  lady,  you  are  com- 
pletely pardoned,  if  such  a  word  can  be  applied  from 
me  to  you,  and  more  especially  for  such  a  thing.^ 

'<  Has  Mr.  Granville  then  told  you  no  more? 
Has  he  related  nothing  that  passed  between  him 
and  his  uncle  yesterday  ?" 
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Not  a  syllable.'' 

"  I  find,  then/'  continued  Lady  Hungerford,  ^  I 
have  more  to  do  than  I  thought ;  though,  if  you 
know  Mr.  Hastings,  you  must  have  seen  that  you 
^re  no  common  person  in  his  estimation.'' 

**  To  his  civilities,  nay,  I  trust  I  may  add,  his 
fri^idship,"  returned  I,  "  I  must  ever  be  alive ;  but 
I  have  observed  no  more." 

^*  See  what  it  is  to  be  piodest,"  replied  the  lady. 
<^  I  tell  you  that  his  estimation  of  you  is  not  a 
(X>mmon  one ;  nay,  for  him^  it  is  a  most  t^ncommon 
one.  He  leaded  much  to  you  for  your  conduct  to 
his  son,  and  from  feeling  the  injustice  of  that  son's 
conduct  to  you.  You  won  his  heart  afterwards  by 
your  attentions  to  him  on  occasion  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  of  poor  Foljamb^'s  death ;  and  though 
your  unfortunate  delirium  made  separation  neces- 
sary, still  he  regretted  your  loss  as  a  companion, 
fmd  followed  your  progress  in  the  world  with 
interest.  But  the  vivid  attachment  you  shewed  for 
his  honour,  and  that  of  his  darling,  heightened  a 
hundred-fold,  he  said,  from  the  cold  treatment  you 
had  met  with  from  them,  and  supported  by  such 
gsillantry,  under  such  danger,  wound  up  the  whole, 
and  he  affirmed  to  Mr.  Granville  (an  amazing 
admission  for  him)^  that  he  loved  you  as  a  son." 

I  was  delighted,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  hear 
all  this ;  but,  not  in  the  least  knowing  what  it 
tended  to. 
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**  My  dearest  Madam,"  said  I,  *'  for  pity'^s  saW, 
lell  me  to  what,  if  any  thing,  this  intimation  can 
lead.  Flattering  and  pleasing  as  it  must  be  to  be 
so  thought  of  by  any  one,  but  particularly  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  that  it  will  -advance  me  one  inch  to  th^ 
fondest  object  of  my  life,  I  do  not  see."*^ 

<*  Then,  you  are  less  clear-sighted  than  t 
thought/'  answered  the  lady ;  ^*  for  do  you  not 
see  from  Bertha^s  whole  character,  that  before  she 
could  permit  her  heart  to  have  the  semblance  of  a 
feeling  such  as  you  covet,  she  must  be  fortified  by 
the  certainty  that  it  would  be  approved  by  th^ 
parent  she  adores  ?^ 

**  Yes,  dear  lady,'*  said  I ;  **  no  one  can  see  the 
father  and  daughter  together,  but  must  be  con- 
vinced of  that.  Her  devotion  of  herself  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  honour  with  the  prince  would 
alone  prove  it,  ev^d  if  I  had  not  witnessed  it  in  all 
those  beautiful  sentiments  of  filial  piety  which  our 
little  readings  have  recently  elicited.  But  of  what 
avail  is  it  to  me  that  her  father  thinks  well  of  me ; 
nay,  even  (if  that  could  be  known)  that  he  would 
not  reject  me  as  a  son-in-law,  unless  I  had  made 
far  more  way  than  I  feel  I  have,  where  almost 
alone  it  is  of  consequence  ?  Witness  the  strange^ 
ness  of  her  altered  tone  and  distant  manner  upon  k 
mere  and  most  uncertain  hint  of  my  feelings  towards 
her,  so  recently  as  last  night.'' 

Lady  Hungerford.  here  seemed  a  little  conscious 
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of  something  she  knew  not  how  to  explain,  and 
paused  long  before  she  replied.  She  seemed  to  be 
seeking  for  the  proper  answer,  looked  round  the 
Toom,  and  adjusted  parts  of  her  dress.  At  length, 
with  a  heightened  colour,  and  some  hesitation,  she 
said, 

^  I  was  ever  a  bad  one  at  what  may  be  called 
management.  I  am  unable  to  dissemble  if  I  would, 
and  own  myself  a  little  entangled.  Fear  of  com- 
promising both  your  friend  Granville  and  myself, 
perhaps  I  may  also  say  Mr.  Hastings  and  his 
daughter,  induced  me  to  attempt  what  is  generally 
dangerous,  and  never  honest,  a  half  confidence. 
The  straightest  way,  therefore,  is  to  make  up  for  it 
by  an  unreserved  frankness,  and  to  confess  that, 
urged  by  our  entire  and  warmest  wishes  for  your 
success,  we  could  not  leave  either  you  or  this  dear 
family  (especially  on  the  eve  of  our  departure  from 
all  of  you  for  some  years),  plunged,  as  you  seem  to 
be,  in  endless  uncertainties  upon  the  tenderest,  bib 
well  as  the  most  important  question  that  can  be 
agitated,  and  not  make  an  effort  to  extricate  you. 
You  have  yourself  often  said  that  absolute  rejection 
was  better  than  suspense;  yet,  whether  from 
modesty  or  hopelessness,  you  have  taken  no  mear 
sures  to  put  an  end  to  suspense ;  nor  could  I  myself 
know  how  to  counsel  you  till  within  these  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  when,  from  what  fell  in  Mr.  Gran- 
ville^s  conference  with  his  unde,  and  mine  with  my 
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dearest  Bertha,  I  rcBolved  not  to  risk  a  failure  of 
jour  ooDieDt  by  oomulting  you,  but  to  discloee  all 
I  knew  at  onoe.  In  a  word,  my  betrayal  of  you 
baa  gone  much  farther  than  the  mcare  gallantry  of 
the  veraes  to  Chloris.  Reproach  me,  if  you  please, 
but  forgive  me  if  you  can,  for  I  have  disclosed 
your  whole  secret,  and  Bertha  knows  haw  much, 
how  long,  and  with  what  constancy  you  have  loved 
her.'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  I  received  this  startling 
intelligence.  The  crisis  of  my  fate  was  thus  brought 
home,  in  a  mamier  indeed  most  kindly  meant  by 
the  person  in  the  world  whom  I  most  considered 
and  admired,  and  who  only  honoured  me  by  the 
interest  she  took  in  me;  but  not  the  less  was  it  a 
crisis,  fraught  with  happiness  or  misery.  I  felt  all 
itsimportanoe,  and  all  its  danger — that  I  was  walk- 
ing on  ground  mined  underneath,  and  that  a  few 
minutes,  nay,  another  word  from  LadyHungerford, 
might  overthrow  my  whole  scheme  and  hope  of 
happiness,  and  send  me  for  ever  into  distant  ba- 
nishm^i^ 

My  anxiety  may  be  imagined,  nay,  was  depicted 
in  my  face  to  such  a  degree,  that  Lady  Hungerford 
was  alarmed,  and  was  forced,  she  said,  to  smile 
more  perhaps  than  was  warrantable,  in  order  to 
keep  me  at  peace  with  myself,  to  say  nothing  of 
her. 

<<  Come,"  said  she^  <<  I  see  I  have  summoned  up 
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all  the  oonstitutioDalfigpiiies  that  mAke  such  a  havqc 
with  your  heart  whenever  it  is  affected.  Do  you 
know  you  will  never  make  a  great  man,  and  least 
of  all,  a  great  statesman,  whose  first  quality  is 
either  to  be  withovit  feeling,  or  to  disguise  if  be 
have  it,  so  as  it  can  never  be  discovered.  You 
might  at  least  have  waited  till  your  death-warrant 
was  signed  before  you  became  so  terrified.  This  is 
not  yet  the  fact ;  and  though  I  cannot  tell,  with 
any  certainty,  what  m,  I  can  tell  you  that  Bertha 
has  long  thought  of  and  valued  you  as  a  brother, 
which,  for  the  present,  ought  to  content  you.*** 

^^  Ah  !"  said  I,  ^>  how  much  may  or  may  not  be 
in  that  ^at  present  ?  *  and  how  tame»    ■  -^ 

"For  a  lover,"  interrupted  Lady  Hungerford, 
'*  to  be  ranked  only  as  a  brother.  Are  you,  then, 
^le  of  those  ardent  spirits  which  value  only  thftt 
sort  of  love  that  takes  and  shews  fire  like  touch- 
wood, and  of  course  burns  out  soon  ?  I  should 
mther  have  thought  that  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Fothergill 
and  Mr.  Manners  would  have  preferred  (as,  be  as- 
sured,, experience  will  prove  to  you  that  you  ought 
to  prefer)  the  affection  which  is  the  gentle  and  quiet 
growth  of  deep-seated  esteem.  Such,  I  may  say,  is 
what  at  this  moment  actuates  me  to  take  the  awful 
step  which  is  about  to  decide  the  cast  of  my  life; 
^uid  such,  I  will  venture  to  predict,  if  you  do  not 
throw  it  away^  may  in  tipie  produce  all  you  wish 
Ml  her  of  whom  you  have  so  ioiig  thought,  and  so 
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loog  despaired.  But,  I  cry  you  mercy!"  coii> 
tinued  she  in  an  altered  tone,  seeing  that  I  was  not 
so  overjoyed  as  she  expected.  ^*  You  think,  per- 
haps, that  this  sort  of  love,  even  if  it  exist  (which 
I  know  not  that  it  yet  does),  is  of  too  cold  and 
slow  a  growth.  You  gentlemen  enthusiasts  would 
only  value  a  mistress  who  would,  on  a  moment^s 
warning,  be  ready  at  a  window  with  a  ladder  of 
ropes.  This  is  not  Berthage  character,  who,  how- 
ever I  could  please,  and  excite,  perhaps  sport  with 
you,  by  telling  you  how  she  received  the  intel- 
ligence I  gave  her  of  your  attachment——'^ 

<*  Ah  !  Madam  P  said  I,  ^^  if  you  would  make 
me  your  slave  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  stop  not  here ; 
but  tell  me.'* 

**  Very  good,**  said  she  ;  ♦*  but  as  you  are  to  I* 
Bertha's  slave,  not  mine,  this  will  be  no  inducer 
roent  At  any  rate,  it  would  disappoint  you  ;  for 
it  was  not  half  vehem^t  enough.  There  were  no 
tears;  no  hysterics;  not  even  a  tremor— -a  few 
blushes  indeed." 

"O!''  cried  I,  seeing  her  stop  again;  "keep 
your  word— do  not  sport  with  me,  but  go  on.^ 

**  It  is  because  I  will  not  sport  with  you,  that  I 
am  thus  plain  in  my  recital.  iVf  iss  Hastings,  with 
•all  her  vivacity,  all  her  softness  of  feeling,  is,  as  I 
told  you,  no  enthusiast.  It  is  quite  sufficient  tot 
you  that  she  seemed  any  thing  but  sorry  for  the 
news  I  gave  her,  and  allowed  you  were  the  man  ia 
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the   world   whom  from  childhood  she  had  most 
esteemed." 

*^  Delightful !  Amiable  fiertha  !^  cried  I,  and 
was  going  on,  when  Lady  Hunger/ord  interrupted 
me. 

**  Be  not  too  soon  elate,''  she  added ;  "  for,  not- 
withstanding this,  she  would  not  allow  her  feelings 
to  exceed  their  present  tranquil  state.'' 

"  Tranquil  state  !     Are  they  then  so  tranquil  ?" 

**  They  are,  and  ought  to  be ;  and  if  your  own 
were  so  too,  and  you  had  given  me  time  to  finish,  I 
would  have  added— until  the  whole  matter  was  laid 
before  her  father ;  and  if  he  did  not  oppose,  she 
would  then " 

«  Ah  :— what  ?  " 

«  Consider." 

*^0  Heavens! — consider!  What,  no  more.^ — 
not,  even  with  her  father *s  consent,  more  than  con- 
sider?" 

**  And  enough,  too.  Surely  you  could  not  ex- 
pect her  even  to  consider  whether  she  should 
accept  an  offer  or  not,  before  she  knew  her  father's 
opinion  ?  " 

"  True  !  true  !  I  had  forgot  that." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  I  have,  upon  the  whole, 
done  you  eminent  service,  and  you  will  not  only 
forgive,  but  fed  obliged  to  me.   Be  assured  I  have,, 
since  last  night,  brought  you  a  mile  nearer  to  your 
object  than  you  would  have  brought  yourself  in. 
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the  next  twelve  months ;  and  you  may  thank  my 
own  situation — about  to  leave  both  you  and  Bertha 
for  a  long  and  indefifnite  time  (you  irresolute; 
Bertha  ignorant ;  both  of  you  without  a  common 
friend) — for  prompting  me  to  so  critical  a  pro* 
ceeding."* 

It  may  be  supposed  how  gratefully  I  expressed 
myself  for  this  kindness,  as  well  as  how  full  oi 
admiration  I  was  at  such  energy.  Certainly,  this 
exquisite  woman  was,  in  both,  the  wonder  of 
her  sex. 

*<  Now  one  thing  more/'  added  she,  <<  before  we 
break  up  this  conference.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
guises, no  acting  of  parts,  between  you  hereafter. 
She  indeed  is  above  it,  and  you  too,  but  for  what  I 
cannot  altogether  blame,  a  sense  of  old  inferiority, 
which,  though  only  worldly,  does  not  any  longer 
even  exist.  You  now  know  each  other's  position. 
She— that  you  love,  and  seek  permission  to  woo 
her;  you — ^that  she  at  least  esteems  you  more  than 
other  men.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that,  if 
her  father  is  favourable,  I  look  for  this  esteem  as 
likely  to  ripen  into  something  much  warmer,  nay, 
as  warm  as  you  can  wish ;  but  you  must  have 
patience,  for  the  contrary  may  ruin  you.'* 

How  did  my  heart  leap  at  this !  But  could  I 
help  asking  if  she  had  any  particular  reason  for  it  ? 

"  None,  be  assured,^  said  she,  "  except  from 
common  observation ;  so  do  not  (odd  compound  as 
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you  are  of  sanguineness  and  fear— of  confidence 
and  despair)  imagine  that  any  thing  specific  has 
passed  between  us.  My  surmise  is  the  result  of 
mere  ordinary  penetration ;  for  no  unsophisticated 
young  woman  would  have  given  that  consequence 
which  her  changed  behaviour  to  you  intimated  last 
evening,  upon  the  incident  of  the  verses,  unless 
something  more  than  common  played  round  her 
heartr  But  we  loiter  here,  when  we  have  but  a 
few  hours  left,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  action* 
By  we,  I  mean  Mr.  Granville  as  well  as  myself;  I 
believe  he  is  at  this  moment  with  his  uncle,  watch- 
ing opportunity ;  for  I  own  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  my  own  happiness  is  to  leave  that  of  twopersons^ 
whom  I  so  much  regard,  in  a  way  to  be  realized. 
So,  for  a  time,  farewell.  No  thanks,  for  I  cannot 
stay  to  receive  them." 

At  this  she  flew  off,  leaving  me  in  Bertha's  her- 
mitage, which  appeared  now,  more  than  ever,  the 
temple  of  purity  and  love.  Here  my  heart  and 
mind  felt  in  a  wilderness  of  thought  and  feeling, 
from  which  I  did  not,  for  a  very  long  time, 
awaken. 

When  I  did,  I  staggered  towards  the  house, 
when  I  met  GranviUe,  who  was  coming  in  quest  of 
nie.  He  instantly  seized  my  arm,  and  hunrying 
me  into  that  walk  in  which,  remarkably,  near 
three  years  before,  he  had  so  emphatically  urged 
the  necesaty  for  my  renouncing  all  my  feelings  for 
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Bertha,  he  there  congratulated  me  on  the  prospect 
which  he  said  he  thought  l^ad  now  opened  in  my 
favour. 

<*  Both  Honora  and  I,"  said  he,  <<  have  been  at 
work  for  you.  I  know  what  has  passed  between  you,, 
and  that  she  acquainted  you  with  the  critical  import- 
ance which  might  result  from  the  interview  I  have 
just  had  with  my  uncle.  Not  to  torture  you, 
therefore,  with  suspense,  I  think  I  may  say  it  has 
been  decidedly  favourable,  and  at  once  give  you 

joy." 

At  these  words  the  dear  fellow  flew  into  my 
arms,  as  I  did  into  his,  and  to  relieve  my  impa- 
tience he  proceeded  at  once  in  his  story.. 

'^  Honora,^  said  he,  '^  informed  you>  that  I  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Hastings*  apartment  to  watch  an  op* 
portunity.  I  did  not  do  so  long,  for  he  almost  im- 
mediately made  one.  <  Sit  near  me,  nephew,^  said 
he,  *  and  talk  to  me  of  your  approaching  happiness. 
You  have  ever  been  a  son  to  me,  and  more  than  a 
son.'  At  this  he  sighed  deeply,  and  added,  <  how 
extraordinary — ^perhaps,  I  may  say,  how  cruel — my 
fate,  that  I  should  meet  with  more  care  and  con* 
solation  from  you,  more  distant  from  me  in  blood, 
and  even  from  another  with  whom  I  have  no  con* 
nection  at  all,  than  from  him  who  is  gone,  though 
my  own  flesh  and  blood !' 

*^  By  another,  you  mean  Mr.  Clifford,  dear  Sir," 
said  I,  ^<and  I.  believe  you  judge  rightly  of  his  at- 
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tachment  to  you.    *  'Tis  a  little  hard/  observed  he, 
*  that  he,  too,  must  leave  me  as  well  as  you,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  you  and  dear  Lady  Huiigerford. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  never  see  any  of  you  again,  and 
we  may  as  well  part  now,  in  a  less  mournful  man- 
ner, as  six  months  hence.    But  what  poor  Bertha  is 
to  do  without  her  friend,  the  only  one  she  has  loved, 
or  allowed  herself  to  love,  in  the  world,  is  a  bitter 
thought  to  me.     I  now  perceive  how  wrong,  how 
selfish — how  very  selfish  I  have  been,  in  agreeing 
to  allow  her  (for  it  was  her  own  determination, 
against  my  better  judgment)  to  immure  herself 
here,  in  watching  the  decline  of  a  useless  old  man. 
She  has  not  the  place  that  belongs  to  her  in  the 
world,  and  has  laid  no  ground  for  it  after  I  am 
gone.      Yet  your  dear  Honora,  who  was  the  sis- 
ter of  her  infancy,  and  the  friend  of  her  youth, 
as  it  ripened,  will,  I  know,  not  abandon  her ;  but 
you  will  be  abroad  when  I  am  called.' 

^^  Here  the  old  man  let  fall  some  anxious  tears, 
which  much  affected  me.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole him,  but  without  much  success.  ^  I  have  con- 
ddered  the  matter,'  said  he,  ^  in  all  its  points.  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  my  child 
will,  I  dare  say,  not  want  for  friends ;  and,  though 
our  rays  are  diminished,  she  is  still  an  heiress,  and 
will  not  want  for  fortune ;  but,  on  account  of  that 
very  fortune,  she  may  the  more  want  protection ; 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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and,  above  all,  her  heart  will  want  a  partner,  for 
it  18  a  social  heart/ 

*'  Here  again  my  good  unde  was  a  little  over- 
come. *  Hitherto,^  continued  be,  <  I  have,  strange 
to  say,  ai^)eared  to  fill  that  heart ;  at  least  the  only 
one  to  share  it  with  me  was  she  who  has  given  hers 
to  you.  No  one  who  has  addressed  her  ever  si^c- 
ceeded  in  impressing  it;  and  here,  again,  I  am 
bowed  down  with  self-blame  for  having  harassed 
her  with  that  long  engagement,  which  has  only  Just 
left  her  free.  It  is  not  that  any  of  those  who  courted 
her  could  have  made  her  happy,  except,  perhaps, 
poor,  lost  Melford,  had  he  turned  out  differently; 
but  the  engagement  was  a  bar  to  all,  and  she  volun- 
tarily lived  the  life  of  a  nun.  All  this  makes  me 
feel  our  approaching  separation  the  more,  and  will 
embitter  my  final  departure  ten-fold.  To-morrow 
—to  you  a  day  of  rejoicing-^will  to  us  be  one  of 
mourning ;  and  not  the  less,  because  the  day  after 
will  take  from  us  one  whom,  from  the  generous  at- 
tachment he  has  shewn  to  our  honour,  and  the 
interest  which  he  in  every  thing  seems  to  take  in  us, 
we  appreciate  as  he  deserves.  I  shall  greatly  miss 
him  myself;  but  when  Bertha  has  lost  her  chaperon 
and  you,  I  see  not  how,  with  propriety,  I  can  ask 
so  young  a  person  to  prolong  his  visit,  where  she 
will,  of  necessity,  be  almost  his  only  companion.' 

<<  I  was  meditating  what  answer  to  make  to  this 
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(which  mdeed  was  not  easy),  when,  to  my  surprise, 
and  pleasure  too,  he  went  on,  as  if  it  had  suddenly 
struck  him,  <  Ay ;  if  he,  or  such  a  one  as  he,  had 
been  among  those  who  addressed  her  during  the 
engagement  with  her  cousin,  what  a  relief  would  it 
have  been,  now  it  is  over,  to  all  those  fears  and 
anxieties  I  have  been  expressing  to  you/ 

^^  I  felt,  as  I  have  said,  surprised,  nay,  astonished 
at  this.  What  I  had  been  with  so  much  eagerness 
and  care  endeavouring  to  bring  about,  •exhausting 
all  my  forethought  and  ingenuity  to  provide 
against  the  difficulties  that  seemed  to  surround  it, 
appeared  here  almost  settled  to  my  hand,  and  only 

to  require  a  word  of  explanation  to  complete  it. 

But,  my  good  friend,"  added  Granville,  seeing  me 
here  much  agitated,  '^  if  you  cannot  bear  this  com- 
munication better,  we  must  stop,  or  adjourn  to 
yonder  bench,  or  you  will  certainly  be  down.  You 
are  pale  and  red,  by  turns,  and  seem  to  have  lost 
your  breath— if  you  are  going  to  lose  your  senses 
too,  pray  give  me  notice,  for  it  will  spare  me  the 
rest  of  my  tale." 

"  O  !  Granville,"  said  I,  "  spare  raillery  ;  this 
is  not  a  matter  for  wit — for  heaven's  love,  go  on,'' 

*<  Can  you  bear  it  ?"  asked  he,  and  made  as  if 
he  would  feel  my  pulse.  ^^  Come,  pretty  calm 
again.  Well,  then,  to  proceed : — I  almost  doubted 
whether  I  had  understood  Mr.  Hastings  to  mean 
seriously  what  his  words  implied ;  and  to  ascertain 

n2 
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it,  I  actually  observed  (forgive  me  for  it}^<  With 
all  my  esteem  and  love  for  Mr.  Clifford,  I  never 
could  have  supposed  this,  knowing  that,  though  he 
b  a  gentleman  both  in  birth  and  education,  his 
family  have  been  so  reduced  as,  to  be  in  a  very 
moderate  condition.* 

*^  <  I  care  not  for  their  condition,'  replied  he, 
with  some  quickness ;  ^  they  are  all  of  them  Nor- 
mans;   he  is  himself  now  owner  of  the  identical 
castle  of  his  ancestors,  the  ancient  barons ;  and  my 
creed,  you  know,  is,  that  the  blood  of  a  gentleman 
can  never  be  washed  out    But,  far  beyond  this, 
he  has  given  proofs  of  the  nobleness  of  his  nature, 
as  well  as  of  his  family,  in  his  generous  devotion  of 
himself  towards  us,  spite,  not  only  of  appalling 
danger,  but  of  affronting  and  ungrateful  slights  on 
our  parts.     In  this  too  he  seemed  the  instrument  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  the  miurderer  of  my 
poor  boy.     But  why  waste  words  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  ?    The  question  will  never  arise.     I  see 
no  signs  of  it  on  either  side.     The  wanderings  of  a 
youth  in  a  delirium  from  a  fever  were  nothing,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  noticed.     What  I  admire  in 
him  is,  his  gratuitous  attention  to  us  since,  and  the 
gallant  hazard  he  ran  in  defence  of  our  good  name, 
without  any  other  possible  motive  than  a  generous 
desire  to  vindicate  our  honour.     No,    no.    It  will 
be  time  enough  to  talk  of  objections,  when  some- 
thing more  appears  than  the  mere  friendliness  of 
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childhood,    which  is  renewed  between  him  and 
Bertha.' 

"  '  Uncle,'  said  I,  *  will  you  let  me  express  an 
opinion  upon  this  ?' 

",*  Willingly,  my  dear  nephew,'  replied  he. 

"  *  Then  forgive  me,  if  I  think  diflferently  from 
you,  and  with  good  ground,  in  regard  to  his  feel- 
ings towards  Bertha.  Shall  I  even  confess  to  you 
that  I  know  that  for  years,  nay,  from  the  first  mo« 
ment  he  saw  her,  his  heart  has  been  entirely  hers, 
with  a  devotion  almost  without  example ;  that  he 
did  all  be  could  to  overcome  it,  &om  his  sense  of 
its  hopelessness  on  account  of  his  inferiority  ;  but 
that  it  baunted  him  day  and  night,  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  he  nursed  it  in  secret  till  it  became 
part  of  himself;  and  though  he  breathed  not  a 
syllable  of  it  to  my  cousin,  nor  to  me,  till  I  detected 
it  myself,  he  cherished  it  in  humble  distance,  re^ 
solving,  he  said,  that  it  should  descend  with  him  to 
the  grave,  without  it's  ever  being  known  to  her,  or 
to  you  ?' 

*^  <  Quite  like  himself,  and  most  like  a  gentle- 
man,' said  my  uncle,  though  with  a  look  of  asto* 
nishment.  <  But  go  on.  With  such  a  resolution, 
why  did  he  trust  himself  here  ?' 

*'  ^  His  worldly  situation  is  much  changed,' 
answered  I. 

**  *  Ha  {*  exclaimed  Mr.  Hastings ;  *  what  am  I 
to  understand  by  that  ?  Has  he  addressed  Bertha  ?' 
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•*  He  said  this  with  agitation.—-*  No  !"*  replied 
Ii  quickly,  *  or  you  would  have  in  the  instant  known 
it  from  her,  as  soon  as  she  knew  it  herself,  but 
from  him  before ;  for,  much  as  he  loved  her,  he 
never  would  have  even  told  his  love  without  your 
previous  approbation/ 

**  *  That  alters  the  case/  observed  Mr.  Hastings, 
still  in  a  sort  of  confusion  from  surprise ;  ^  but 
how  is  it  then  that  neither  of  us  have  known  any 
thing  of  it  r 

<«  <  From  the  same  modesty,^  answered  I,  *  which 
he  felt  in  humbler  circumstances,  and  which  has 
not  yet  abandoned  him.  I  know  that  up  to  yester- 
day he  was  in  misery,  from  doubt  of  the  event ;  and 
eren  talked  of  accompanying  me  to  Germany,  in 
despair  both  of  her  affection  and  your  consent.^ 

**  *  If  he  can  gain  her  affection,^  replied  my 
uncle,  after  a  little  thought,  <  I  know  not  why  he 
should  despair  of  my  consent.' 

<^  He  said  this  with  an  air  of  dignified  decision, 
as  if  he  had  measured  all  your  pretension  with  his 
own,  and,  only  after  the  consideration  due  to  his 
own,  had  decided  in  your  favour.  I  must,  how- 
ever, do  the  dear  old  man  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
added,  <  ^Tis  true.  Bertha  is  no  longer  the  rich 
heiress  she  was,  such  being  the  will  of  Providence, 
^^  the  wind  and  storm  fulfilling  his  word.^*  But  as, 
if  she  were  poorer  than  she  will  be,  I  am  sure  this 

*  Evidently  aUuding  to  the  hurricane . 
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would  make  no  difference  in  him  ;  so,  were  she 
richer  than  she  is,  it  would  make  none  in  me.^ 

'^  I  sincerely  complimented  him  upon  this 
honourable  sentiment." 

"And  what  must  I  do  ?  my  dear  Granville,"  cried 
I,  no  longer  able  to  keep  silence.  "  How  admire  or 
thank  him  enough  ?  O  !-that  some  favourable  aspect 
may  appear  in  the  other  horizoD,.which  I  begin  verily 
almost  to  believe  may  be,  under  the  auspices  of  that 
incomparable  woman,  who,  like  yourself,  seems  born 
to  be  my  tutelary  deity.  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you,  my  true  friend,  for  all  you  have  told  me  ?" 

"  Still  there  is  much  to  do,''  observed  Granville. 

"  Which  it  makes  my  heart  tremUe  to  think 
of,''  said  I.  "  Pray  did  Mr.  Hastings  suggest 
nothing  in  regard  to  my  proceedings  ?" 

"  Nothing ;  except  that  he  was  so  pleased  with 
your  honourable  intentions,  of  first  apprizing  him 
of  your  views  before  you  addressed  his  daughter, 
that  he  gives  you  carte  blanche  to  act  as  you 
please,  determining,  in  the  mean  time,  in  order  to 
leave  you  a  fair  field,  as  he  thinks  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  you,  not  to  interpose  with  either  per- 
suasion or  advice.     Can  you  wish  for  more  ?" 

"  O,  no  I  If  to  be  a  messenger  of  good  tidings 
is  to  be  one,  you  are  an  absolute  evangelist. 
Again,  how  shall  I  thank  you  ?" 

"  By  letting  me  see  you  as  happy  as  myself." 


«  God  send  it !" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


OF  THB  NOBLE  CANDOUK  DISPLAYED  BY  BERTHA. 
— FRIENDSHIP  AND  GOOD  OFFICES  OF  LADT 
HUNGERFORD. 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fea&. 
My  floul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fiite. 

Shakstiarb. — OtheBo. 

The  information  from  Granville  with  which  I 
concluded  the  last  chapter  made,  as  may  be  sup 
posed,  a  considerable  change  for  the  better  in  all 
my  prospects.  Furnished  with  such  armour  of 
proof  as  the  favourable  disposition  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, I  gave  way  with  more  confidence  to  the 
delight  inspired  by  Lady  Hungerford's  assurances. 

Yet  I  felt  bewildered,  and  knew  not  exactly  how 
to  proceed.  At  first  I  was  for  instantly  seeking  a 
personal  interview  with  Bertha ;  then,  thinking  that 
too  confident,  for  sending  to  ask  permission  for  an 
audience  in  form;  then,  to  address  her  through 
Lady  Hungerford,  whom  I  would  entreat  to  be  my 
mediatrix ;  then  through  her  father  himself.   But  I 
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could  determine  finally  upon  none  of  these  plans, 
and  suffered  not  a  little  raillery  from  Lady  Hunger- 
ford,  who,  however,  consoled  me  by  saying  she 
liked  me  the  better  for  it. 

"  I  would  not  care  half  so  much,"  said  she, 
"  for  the  success  of  your  object,  if  I  saw  you 
setting  methodically  about  it,  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, or  even  with  the  dignity  and  self-possession  of 
an  experienced  great  man  of  the  world.  Your  tre- 
mors and  indecision  are  quite  taking,  and  I  would 
not  help  you,  if  I  could,  to  get  rid  of  them ;  except, 
indeed^  that,  as  I  am  to  leave  you  all  to-morrow,  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  leave  you  comfortable. 
Indeed,  anxiety  about  my  dearest  Bertha  is  the  only 
alloy  I  feel  to  my  own  happiness." 

Then  seeing  that  I  was  still  in  a  confusion  of 
plans,  the  kind  lady  said— 

'^  Well,  I  perceive  you  scholars  and  fine-minded 
people  are  but  children  after  all,  where  a  love  affair 
is  concerned.  Why,  a  French  marquis,  or  even  an 
English  militia  captain,  would  beat  you  all  to 
nothing  were  the  case  theirs ;  and  I  think  I  must 
continue  to  be  the  patroness  you  used  to  do  me  the 
honour  to  call  me,  and  so  far  smoothe  the  way,  as 
to  communicate  to  your  queen,  what  she  ought  in 
the  first  instance  to  know — the  result  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ville's  conference  with  his  uncle  this  morning." 

This  greatly  relieved  me,  and  my  face  I  suppose 
shewed  it,  for  she  said — 

N  8 
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^<  There,  now  the  sun  shines  again  !  I  have  but 
an  hour  more  of  the  morning  for  my  own  affairs, 
but  I  will  give  half  of  it  to  yours.'* 

So  saying,  she  left  me,  but  before  she  tript  quite 
away,  advised  me  not  by  any  means  to  part  with 
my  anxious  look,  but  go  and  walk  under  Bertha'^s 
window,  with  my  arms  folded  across,  my  hat 
slouched  over  my  eyes ;  '<  and  be  sure,^  said  she, 
^^  to  sigh  like  furnace/'  Her  cheerful  tone  did  me 
all  the  good  possible,  and  I  thanked  my  stars  for 
having  given  me  such  a  friend. 

Her  half  hour,  however,  lengthened  into  a  whole 
one^  and  indeed  seemed  so  unbearably  long,  that  I 
was  tempted  to  obey  her  last  piece  of  advice  to  the 
letter,  and  found  myself  actually  under  the  window 
pointed  out,  almost  in  the  very  predicament  recom- 
mended ;  only  it  would  have  been  in  vain,  for  there 
was  no  one  above  to  behold  it. 

In  time  she  came  back,  with  a  busy  seriousness, 
though  not  a  sorrowful  one,  in  her  eye,  and  taking 
me  with  her  along  the  terrace,  said  kindly  and  en- 
couragingly^- 

'^  I  have  been  long,  for  such  explanations  cannot 
be  made  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  a  young 
lady  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  herself  up  to  a  young 
gentleman  on  a  summons  being  sent  her  by  a  neu- 
tral power.  Not  however  to  frighten  you,  for  I  see 
you  are  already  alarmed,  I  come  to  conduct  you  to 
Bertha,  and  to  tell  you  she  is  too  good  a  daught^ 
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not  to  obey  her  father.  ■  No  raptures,  but  let 

quiet  be  the  order  of  the  day,  for  she  is  overcome 
with  surprise,  and  in  no  mood  to  encounter  a  storm  ."^ 
My  dear,  dear  Madam—"  cried  I. 
I  tell  you  be  quiet,"  said  she,  ^^  and  even 
silent,  if  possible,  with  Bertha  herself,  to  whom  I 
have  promised  to  bring  you.^^ 

"  Oh  !  tell  me  but  where,  that  I  mayfly  — — " 

"  No  !  flying  won't  do,  neither.  You  must  pro- 
ceed soberly  with  me  to  the  garden  door  of  her 
father's  room,  where  she  is,  and  which  is  luckily 
vacant  just  now  for  half  an  hour,  he  being  driving 
out  with  Mr.  Granville,  with  whom  he  has  business; 
and  when  there,  I  shall  leave  you.  Nay,  if  you 
tremble  so,  I  will  not  answer  for  your  success.'' 

I  could  augur  nothing  ill  from  such  pleasantry, 
so  accompanied  the  dear  lady  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  and,  through  the  glass  door,  into 
the  well-known  room,  where  I  found  the  long-loved 
object  of  my  vows.  Certainly,  as  h^  friend  had 
told  me,  she  seemed  in  no  condition  to  encounter  a 
storm ;  for  she  appeared  faint,  agitated,  and  deeply 
pensive ;  and  when  we  entered,  moved  not  her  head 
from  the  band  which  supported  it,  her  elbow. lean* 
iog  on  the  end  of  the  sofa  where  she  was  sitting. 

Though  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
averted,  she  had  stretched  out  the  othei*  haiTd  on  one 
of  the  cushions,  and  LadyHungerford  perceiving  it, 
placed  it  gently  in  mine,  and  saying  she  thought 
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she  could  not  do  better  than  leave  us  by  ourselves, 
fairly  quitted  the  roam, 

Ob,  what  a  moment!  after  all  I  had  gone 
through  !  and  what  wonder  if  I  scarcely  possessed 
my  mind  any  more  than  Bertha  herself,  whose  eyes 
continued  to  be  covered  by  the  hand  on  which  she 
leaned,  though  the  other  gladdened  my  very  soul 
by  returning  the  pressure  of  mine.  Nay,  when 
dropping  on  one  knee,  I  pressed  it  to  my  lips, 
though  there  was  a  sort  of  struggle  (a  very  gentle 
one)  to  withdraw  it,  she  did  not  altogether  take  it 
from  me,  but  allowed  it  still  to  remain. 

At  last,  finding  my  tongue,  which  till  now  had 
denied  its  office,  I  exclaimed, 

^*  Oh,  God  of  heaven !  is  it  possible  that  I  can 
be  thus  repaid  at  last,  after  years  of  devotion,  tor- 
ture, and  despair?  Is  it  possible  that  Lady  Hun- 
gerford^s  intelligence  can  be  true,  and  that  I  am 
not  in  a  dream  ?  If  I  am,  let  me  never  awake,  nor 
again  encounter  the  ipisery  and  hopelessness  of 
reality." 

Bertha's  only  answer,  at  first,  was  by  a  more  sen- 
sible pressure  by  her  hand ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
I  heard,  in  a  still,  soft  whisper,  the  words, 

<^  No,  Mr.  De  Clifibrd,  as  I  must  believe  all  I 
have  been  told  of  my  father's  approbation,  it  is  no 
dream ;  but  (and  her  voice  here  became  softer  and 
softer),  as  Lady  Hungerford  has  no  doubt  told  you, 
you  must  not  take  me  away  from  him,'^ 
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Then  turning  her  glowing  cheek  (glowing  with 
the  purest  blush  of  modesty  that  ever  love  knew), 
and  seeing  me  still  on  my  knee,  she  said  with 
quickness, 

"  Oh  !  why  is  this  ?  Surely  this  does  not  become 
Mr.  De  Clifford  to  descend  to,  nor  me  to  suffer. 
This  must  never — never  be.  Oh  !  rise — ^rise,  I  en- 
treat you."*' 

I  obeyed ;  and  taking  my  seat  by  her  side,  we 
felt,  by  degrees,  somewhat  more  at  ease.  To  de- 
tail, however,  all  that  passed  in  this  delicious  mo- 
ment of  unlooked-for  happiness— of  unreserved  and 
authorized  confidence — ^is  not  only  not  necessary, 
but  would  be  impossible  if  it  were.  Suffice  it,  that 
my  feelings  were  gratified  to  their  utmost  power  of 
bearing,  by  the  dear  and  melting  tidings  which,  by 
degrees,  she  allowed  me  to  elicit  from  her ;  for  I 
learned,  with  what  feelings  may  be  imagined,  that 
she  had  perceived  my  love  for  her  even  in  her  girl- 
hood, from  the  earliest  moments  of  its  existence ;  had 
felt  it  with  an  interest  only  enhanced  by  seeing  it 
cherished  so  long  in  silence  and  distance,  under  fears 
and  hopelessness,  such  as  had  always  prevented  its 
open  profession ;  that  its  constancy  under  so  many 
trials,  but,  in  particular,  under  that  great  one  of 
supposed  unkindness,  had  touched  her  heart  with 
a  sort  of  remorse,  which  a  sense  of  her  engagement 
could  alone  dispel ;  but  that  when  the  engagement 
was  at  an  end,  the  warmth  I  had  shewn  in  her  de« 
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fence  when  attacked,  and  the  appalling  danger  I 
bad  encountered  in  asserting  her  cause,  had  weak- 
ened her  self-control,  so  that  whoi  she  saw  me  once 
more  under  the  paternal  roof,  possessing  so  much 
of  her  father's  regard,  and  my  cause  espoused  by 
the  friends  she  most  loved  in  the  world,  she  acknow- 
ledged that  all  I  wished  was  reciprocal.  Finally, 
to  my  ineffable  delight,  she  wound  up  these  con- 
fessions (though  I  ooiy  gained  them  from  her  after 
many  intervals  of  pause  and  hesitation,  which  in- 
creased their  interest  a  hundred-fold)  with  a  frank 
avowal,  in  the  very  words  of  Portia — which  had 
never  been  absent  from  her  memory  since  she  heard 
them — that  she  willingly  committed  her  gentle 
spirit  to  mine,  to  be  directed, 

*'  At  from  her  loid,  her  goTemor,  and  kiog." 
Let  those  who,  like  me,  have  loved  to  desperar 
tion,  imagine,  if  they  can,  the  effect  of  this  thrilling 
confession  on  the  ears  that  heard,  and  the  heart 
that  felt  it.  Language  in  vain  attempts  to  describe 
it,  and  sinks  in  the  endeavour.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  sweet  character  oi  this  delightful 
creature  was  arrayed  in  its  own  peculiar  lustre,  and 
that  openness,  softness,  delicacy,  and  affection  (now 
not  only  not  opposed,  but  encouraged  to  develop 
themselves),  shone  out  in  all  their  purity,  and  all 
their  attraction. 

Their  effect   upon  my  faculties,  which  had  so 
long  been  oppressed  with  doubt  and  uncertainty — 
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the  sport  of  every  whisper,  and  almost  every  look, 
— ^was  miraculous.  My  powers  were  suddenly 
strengthened,  as  by  a  potent  spell  or  vivifying  cor- 
dial, and  I  felt  that  not  that  nepenthe,  given  in 
Egypt  by  the  wife  of  Thone  to  Jove-bom  Helena, 
**  Was  of  Bueh  power  to  stir  up  joy  as  this.** 

I  will  not  say  that  this  was  the  happiest  mo- 
noent  of  my  life,  because  tumultuous  happiness 
yields  in  real  joy  to  that  which  is  more  sedate,  and, 
thanks  to  heaven  and  this  inestimable  person,  I  have 
had  many  moments  with  her  since,  more  tranquil, 
yet  far  more  precious  in  their  effect  upon  the  heart. 
But  never  had  her  beauty,  set  off  with  the  maiden 
blush  of  modesty,  appeared  to  my  charmed  eyes 
half  so  engaging.  Had  I,  therefore,  been  con- 
queror of  the  world,  I  could  not  have  felt  more 
elate ;  and  at  a  loss  to  thank  her,  spite  of  her  pro- 
hibition^ I  threw  myself  again  at  her  feet,  and 
invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon  her  dear  head, 
for  the  goodness  and  noble  frankness  she  had  shewn. 

How  long  we  might  have  remained  in  this  deli- 
rium (for  it  was  little  less)  I  don't  know,  but  it  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  return  of  Lady  Hugerford, 
who,  seeing  how  things  were,  fondly  kissed  her 
young  friend,  and  shaking  hands  with  me,  congra« 
tulated  herself  upon  having  produced  such  a  happy 
state  of  things,  the  consummation  of  which,  by 
being  ratified  by  Mr.  Hastings,  was  all,  she  said, 
that  was  now  wanting. 
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This,  we  hoped,  was  now  at  hand,  by  the  return 
of  the  carriage  in  which  Granville  had  driven  his 
uncle  for  an  airing.  Bertha  was  confused,  and 
trembled  at  the  approach  of  her  father ;  and  Lady 
Hungerford  proposed  her  retiring  to  her  chamber 
to  regain  a  little  calm,  in  which  she  acquiesced : 
and  as  Mr.  Hastings  generally  reposed  for  half  an 
hour  by  himself  after  returning  from  bis  drive,  we 
all  retreated  from  his  apartment  to  leave  it  free. 

Meantime  this  best  of  friends,  with  her  usual 
presence  of  mind,  planned  with  Granville  the  mode 
of  communicating  what  had  passed  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
on  his  awakening  from  his  usual  noontide  doze. 

With  what  restlessness  did  I  not  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  it— how  I  wished  old  people  were  not  in- 
valids; or  if  they  were,  and  were  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  day  time,  that  they  would  not  sleep  so  long. 

It  was  just  an  hour  after  Mr.  Hastings  took  to 
his  couch  before  he  awoke  from  his  refreshing  slum- 
ber, and  called  for  his  daughter,  instead  of  whom 
Granville  presented  himself.  Meantime  I  had  not 
known  how  to  beguile  the  interval.  Lady  Hunger- 
ford  was  once  more  shut  up  with  her  dear  pupil, 
and  Granville  was  most  provokingly  absorbed  in 
marriage  papers,  which  had  to  be  inspected  and 
signed  before  the  next  morning.  I  was  therefore 
left  entirely  to  myself,  to  indulge  my  hopes  in  soli* 
lo{|uy,  or  whisper  my  fears  to  tlie  oaks  and  beeches 
of  the  park. 
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But,  thanks  to  my  happy  fortunes,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  fear.  Mr.  Hastings'  waking  was  one  of 
the  mollia  tempora  fandij  which  Granville,  with  his 
usual  kindness  and  usual  promptitude,  seized,  and, 
as  he  frankly  said,  with  little,  or  rather  no  difR- 
culty,  profited  by  it  so  effectually,  that  an  hour 
afterwards  beheld  both  Bertha  and  myself  on  our 
knees,  kissing  the  hands  of  her  father,  and  asking 
and  receiving  his  blessing,  and  as  free  and  full  con- 
sent to  our  union  as  my  own  or  Bertha^s  dutiful 
heart  could  wish. 

And  here,  having  brought  the  more  changeful 
parts  of  my  life,  though  yet  in  its  early  days,  to  a 
termination,  I  might  close  these  memoirs.  For 
though  eventful  to  me,  and  amply  confirming  all 
the  maxims  regarding  human  life  which  I  had  im* 
bibed  from  my  sage  and  practised  preceptors,  Fo» 
thergill,  Manners,  and  Lord  Castleton,  few  inci«> 
dents  remain  which  might  particularly  interest  the 
reader.  I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  no* 
ticing  the  consummation  of  the  happiness  of  my 
two  admirable  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  the  chief 
blessing  of  my  life,  in  her  who  gilded  its  dawn,  its 
meridian,  and  its  sunset. 

I  wish  also  to  add  to  these  notices,  one  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  moral  it  affords,  if  not  for  the  in^ 
trinsic  interest  it  contains,  may  be  deemed  not  an 
unimportant  feature  in  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  Human  Nature;. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


OF  THE  VAIN  EFFORTS  TO  RECOYEB  FROM  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  VICE  WHEN  MADE  TOO  LATE.— 
AFFECTING  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 
SIR   HARRT   MELFORD. 


Try  what  repentance  can.    What  can  it  not  ? 
Tet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

Shakotbark.— -JETom/iBC. 

The  allusion  made  at  the  end  of  the  last  chap 
ter  was  to  Sir  Harry  Mdford,  a  man  who,  whether 
from  his  original  disposition  to  value  the  decencies, 
if  not  the  virtues  of  life,  or  the  accomplishments  of 
hi9  mind  and  manners,  was  certainly  made  for 
better  fortune  than  befel  him. 

Our  last  mention  of  him  was  at  a  dinner  at  Gran- 
ville^s,  in  town,  where  he  shewed  a  humour  and 
perversion  of  principle,  which  made  it  little  likely 
that  he  should  so  soon,  or  at  all,  exhibit  such  feelings 
as  the  letter  I  am  about  to  transcribe  evinces.  It 
was  received  by  Granville  only  the  day  befbre  his 
nuptials,  and  was  written  to  him  in  consequence  of 
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the  expectation  of  them,  which  was  spread  all  over 
Yorkshire. 

I  had  observed  the  arrival  of  the  packet,  and 
that  it  instantly  occasioned  a  seriousness  both  in 
Grantille  and  Lady  Hungerford.  They  were 
closeted  upon  it  for  near  an  hour,  and  afterwards, 
to  my  great  wonder,  with  Bertha.  For,  happy  as 
I  was,  I  was  still  sensitive,  and  dreaded  some 
announcement  respecting  the  prince,  or  perhaps  a 
new  suitor.  The  conference,  too,  lasted  long,  nor 
was  I  relieved  by  seeing  that  the  two  ladies  were 
considerably  affected.  I  was,  however,  restored  by 
being  allowed  to  read  the  packet,  which  was  as 
follows  :— 

«  Melford  Hally  \Qth  August,  17—. 

"  My  Dbab  Feiend, 

^^  I  have  heard  with  unfeigned  pleasure,  but 
I  must  add,  not  without  envy,  the  accounts  of  your 
approaching  nuptials  with  perhaps  the  most  ad- 
mired lady  in  Europe.  I  felt  the  pleasure  on  your 
account — the  envy  on  my  own.  Alas !  Gran- 
ville, when  we  set  out  in  life,  which  we  did  almost 
together,  who  would  have  thought  (and  what  but 
my  own  accursed  folly  could  have  effected  it),  that 
in  ten  years  time,  before  youth  had  quite  departed, 
our  lots  should  be  so  differently  cast  ?  When  we 
started,  I  had  the  advantage  at  least  in  point  of 
fortune,  and  was  equal  to  you  in  connection,  per- 
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hap9  I  might  say  in  peraonaly  though  certainly  not 
in  mental  accomplishments. 

**  Where  are  we  now  ?  You,  covered  with  ho- 
nours, the  fruit  of  merit  and  character,  and  crowned 
with  all  the  felicity  which  pure  and  virtuous  love 
can  produce;  I— but  I  fear  to  enter  upon  the 
terrible  subject,  though  I  have  so  long  planned  it, 
longed  for  it,  and  only  waited  for  the  occasion  of 
your  marriage,  to  execute  my  design.  It  would  be 
a  relief,  I  thought,  to  my  half-broken  heart,  to  open 
it  to  you ;  yet  now  the  time  is  come,  I  shrink  from 
it  with  a  fear  and  irresolution  of  which  I  am 
ashamed.    But,  whatever  it  cost,  I  will  proceed. 

**  That  evil  genius  of  mine,  Hortense  —  the 
scene  you  found  me  in  with  her  at  Wetherby,  near 
two  years  ago,  has  scarce  ever  been  out  of  my  mind 
since.  Oh !  how  different  from  that  to  which  you 
were  sent  to  invite  me;  *  and  what  a  contrast  that 
wetched  woman,  to  the  angel  who  would  have  been 
ready  to  have  received  me,  had  my  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness  allowed  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
No ;  so  far  I  had  grace,  that  I  could  not— dared 
not  insult  the  pure  presence  of  that  lovely  being, 
by  rushing  into  it,  reeking  from  one  who  was  her 
total  opposite.  Nor,  though  another  wretch  has 
ttnce  been  bom  to  reproach  me,  and  prove  the  shame 
of  both  parents,  has  it  in  the  least  altered  my  dia* 
gust  both  at  myself  and  its  mother. 

*  See  Vol.  III.  page  211. 
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**  Although,  therefore,  when  I  dined  with  you 
some  time  ago^  wine,  and  fear,  and  shame,  made 
me  play  the  bully,  in  affronting  all  that  good  taste, 
as  much  as  good  morals,  holds  sacred,  I  too  deeply 
felt,  and  have  since  too  keenly  remembered,  the 
affecting  contrast  which  Brownlow  (another  happy 
man)  drew  between  a  wife  and  a  mistress,  and 
how' severely  to  myself  he  proved  that  Hortense 
was  nothing  but  a  — ^—  :  no ;  I  cannot  write 
the  word.* 

<^  Alas  !  my  misfortune  is,  that  to  that  mother 
of  my  children,  from  I  know  not  what  cause,  I  feel 
in  such  cowardly  subservience,  that  I  in  vain  plan 
an  endeavour  to  get  free.  Oh  !  that  you,  or  Brown- 
low,  or  both  conjoined,  could  help  me,  and  redeem 
me  from  a  curse  more  heavy  than  Cain^s,  of  being 
exiled  from  all  that  I  once  prized,  and  still  would 
recover,  if  I  could — the  conversation  and  esteem 
of  virtuous  society.  Say  what  we  will,  and  how- 
ever education^  from  our  earliest  years,  may  corrupt 
us,  or  example  palliate  the  mischief,  the  loss  of  this, 
till  we  are  absolutely  cankered  and  rotten  in  mind, 
can  never  but  be  lamented  with  unbearable  agony, 
and  as  I  am  not  yet  so  cankered,  I  own  to  you  all 
my  misery. 

**  Wonder  not  at  my  talking  of  corruption  from 
our  earliest  years;  for  what  education  does  not 

*  See  the  conversation  at  Granville^s  dinner,  Vol.  III.  page  222. 
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promote,  instead  of  resisting  it  ?  What  school-boy, 
but  above  all,  what  collegian,  is  not  taught  by  his 
own  passions,  and  the  force  of  example  in  all 
around  him,  to  make  light  of  that  virtue  which 
interferes  with  his  pleasures,  whether  of  women, 
wine,  or  gaming — or  if  it  only  restrain  one  particle 
of  his  liberty,  though  for  the  sake  of  wholesome 
discipline  ?  *  Who,  however  young,  does  not  place 
his  point  of  honour  in  being  a  man,  in  vice,  before 
his  time  ?  To  be  libertine,  extravagant,  sensual, 
immodest,  beyond  others,  is  to  be  manly,  bold, 
prosperous,  and  the  envy  of  his  fellows. 

<<  Is  there  any  thing  in  his  studies,  or  what  his 
tutors  daily  exact  from  him,  to  repress  this  P  Is 
there  a  single  moral  or  religious  precept  taught 
him,  or  a  single  moral  or  religious  book  put  into 
his  hands,  after  he  has  left  the  nursery  ?  No.  All 
the  licentious  contrary.  The  vehicles  of  his  learn- 
ing  are  all  of  them  panders  to  vice,  by  rendering  his 
imagination  prurient  under  the  pretence  of  polish- 
ing it. 

<<  He  cannot  be  a  scholar  without  Latin  and 
Greek ;  and  he  cannot  have  Latin  and  Greek  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace, 
Homer,  and  Anacreon.  I  do  not  deny  the  im- 
portance of  these  as  masters  of  song;  but  their 
effect  upon  the  mind,  from  the  tales  of  debauchery 

*  See  Foljambe  Hastings*  case,  Vol.  I.  ch.  14. 
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which  they  contain,  both  of  gods  and  men,  I  need 
not  point  out  to  you. 

"  What  wonder,  then,  if  every  school  is  a  hot- 
bed of  self-indulgence,  and,  in  respect  to  chastity^ 
the  destruction  of  all  principle  ?  Hence  our  later 
years  demand  all  our  energies  in  the  correction 
(and  happy  he  who  is  not  too  far  gone  to  succeed) 
of  fhe  canker  and  infection  contracted  in  our 
younger. 

^^  That  I,  having  fallen,  have  not  been  able  to 
recover  myself  as  others  have,  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently deplored ;  but  it  is  this  education,  supposed 
so  liberal  and  so  polished,  that  has  ruined  me. 

<^  One  chance  I  had  for  the  reformation  I  sought, 
in  attaching  myself  to  an  angel  of  light :  I  failed, 
and  fell  back  upon  an  angel  of  darkness.  When  I 
was  where  you  are  now,  I  thought  myself  in  Eden ; 
but  have  long  felt  for  ever  expelled  from  that 
happy  place,  guarded  as  it  is  against  me  by  the 
flaming  sword  which  protects  it  from  every  thing 
impure. 

**  Oh  !  miserable,  wretched  mistake ! — ineffable 
cowardice  ! — weak  and  illiberal,  as  ruinous  pique  ! 
which  made  me  think  the  loss  of  Heaven  could  be 
compensated  by  an  alliance  with  hell !  It  is  not 
that  Hortense  is  grossly  wicked,  or  abandoned  in 
every  thing.  She  is  even  a  good  mother  to  her 
children,  though  indifferent  to  their  father ;  espe- 
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dally  since  I  have  refused  the  great,  and  I  believe, 
only  object  she  had  in  view  when  she  gave  herself 
to  me— marriage.  To  gratiiy  her  in  this  would 
both  stultify  and  disgrace  myself;  yet  to  continue 
in  this  state  is  more  disgraceful,  and  renders  my 
return  to  society  impossible,  if  I  ever  could  return 
to  it  with  the  credit,  without  which  perpetual 
banishment  would  be  preferable.  Miserable^  de- 
plorable, irremediable  alternative ! 

**  I  have  offered  her  largely  to  induce  her  to  quit 
me ;  but  she  goes  into  fits  (sometimes  of  dudgeon, 
and  sometimes,  what  is  worse,  of  tenderness)  at 
the  thought.  Were  it  only  a  question  of  terms,  I 
would  arrange  it,  though  it  cost  half  my  fortune ; 
but  unless  she  met  some  one  as  weak  and  as  rich 
as  myself  to  engage  her,  it  is  easy  to  see  she  would 
perpetually  persecute  me. 

*<  Then,  again,  the  children  !  If  I  leave  them  to 
her,  I  consign  them  to  infamy,  probably  to  ruin, 
especially  the  girl.  If  I  retain  them  myself,  what 
are  they  but  living  reproaches  and  monuments  of 
folly,  to  call  it  nothing  else  ? 

<*  O  Granville !  could  your  blessed  cousin  wit- 
ness my  remorse,  my  misery,  my  sense  of  shame, 
she  would  pity  and  forgive  me.  I  say  forgive; 
for  it  is  against  her  I  have  sinned.  What  was  it 
but  sin  to  think  I  could  console  myself  for  her 
rejection  in  the  arms  of  a ^but  I  again  check 
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myself.  How  dearly  I  have  paid  for  the  mistake, 
and  how  deeply  every  word  that  Brownlow  spoke 
upon  the  subject  has  told  upon  my  heart,  this  letter 
will  demonstrate. 

'"  Comfort,  counsel  me,  dear  Granville.  I  dare 
not  ask  to  be  presented  to  your  matchless  lady, 
still  less  to  be  endured  again  at  Foljambe  Park ; 
for  they  are  all  like  the  Jasmins  of  Jesse,  so  feel- 
ingly quoted  by  Brownlow;  they  all  seem  to  tell 
me,  '  We  are  spotless,  we  are  pure ;'  while  I 
must  either  hide  myself  from  the  world,  or  course 
through  it  with  a  mark  set  upon  me  to  be  shunned. 
^^  Yet  am  I  but  thirty  years  old,  and  thus 
thrown  away  upon  a  dunghill,  instead  of  being, 
like  you,  blessed  with  reputation,  and  thrice  blessed 
in  the  love  of  that  superior  person,  to  whom,  if  I 
dared,  I  would  beg  you  to  offer  my  respects. 

«  H.  M," 

This  affecting  letter,  as  Granville  told  me,  drew 
tears  irom  the  eyes  of  the  person  last  mentioned  in 
it,  as  indeed  it  did  from  his  own.  Lady  Hunger- 
ford,  while  she  lamented  the  wreck,  as  she  called 
it,  of  such  a  mind,  desired  instantly  to  plan  some- 
thing towards  its  recovery,  and  for  that  purpose 
decided  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  separate  him 
from  the  dangerous  Hortense;  next,  to  promise 
every  facility  to  his  return  to  his  place  in  society, 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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by  herself  giving  him  her  countenance,  and  recelTing 
his  visits  as  formerly*  Nay,  she  even  went  so  far 
as  to  plan  his  reception  once  more,  if  he  chose  it,  at 
Foljambe,  and,  for  this  purpose,  proposed  commu- 
nicating the  letter  to  Bertha. 

*♦  Poor  girl !"  said  she;  "  she  will  see  herself,  in 
some  measure,  a  party  concerned ;  and  having, 
though  most  unintentionally,  through  his  despair, 
driven  him  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  she  ought, 
and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  what  she  can  to 
smooth  his  return  to  it.^ 

Granville,  after  some  hesitation,  from  a  fear  of 
exposing  his  friend,  withdrew  his  objection  to  the 
measure  so  far,  that  the  purport  of  the  letter, 
though  not  actually  the  letter  itself,  should  be  laid 
before  Bertha  and  Mr.  Hastings,  who  both  gave 
Lady  Hungerford  all  the  assurances  she  antici- 
pated, of  their  desire  to  second  her  benevolent  ob- 
ject. But  the  letter  itself,  and  the  discussion  which 
it  prompted,  excited  much  feeling,  and  many  remi- 
niscences, and  hence  the  efiPect  which,  as  I  have  re- 
lated, so  surprised  and  so  interested  me  in  the  de- 
meanour and  countenance  of  both  Bertha  and  Lady 
Hungerford. 

I  wish  I  could  conclude  this  episode  with  satis- 
faction; but  this  the  event  forbids.  Granville, 
after  he  got  stationary,  communicated  to  Sir  Harry 
all  the  good  wishes  of  both  his  old  friends,  and 
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their  readiness  to  allow  him  to  renew  his  former 
habits  with  them.  He  was  penetrated,  and  deeply 
grateful,  but  said  he  dared  not  profit  by  it  while 
his  entanglement  with  Hortense  continued.  He 
would  not  shock  them,  he  said,  by  bringing  his 
unworthy  person  into  their  presence. 

Meantime,  all  Granville's  endeavours  to  procure 
the  separation  so  much  desired  between  him  and 
his  mistress  failed.  An  immense  settlement  did 
not  tempt  her ;  she  was  about  to  make  him  a  third 
time  a  father,  and  perceived  by  its  effect  upon  him 
what  advantage  it  gave  her  towards  her  object.  In 
short,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  words,  it  plunged 
him  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  filth  of  his  situation, 
by  clogging  more  and  more  his  attempts  to  extri- 
cate  himself  from  it ;  so  that  the  morals  of  English 
society  (after  all  that  has  been  said  of  our  corrup- 
tions) not  permitting  a  man  with  his  inconvenient 
feelings  of  propriety  to  shew  himself  here,  he  fairly 
renounced  his  country,  and  all  his  brilliant  advan- 
tages in  it,  and  settled  himself  at  Paris. 

There,  a  complete  alien,  he  found  himself  with- 
out power  to  turn  either  his  talents  or  fortune  to 
account  abroad,  or  to  t)btain  peace  or  comfort  from 
his  ill-selected  companion  at  home.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  pledges  of  guilty  intercourse  (for  he 
would  not  call  it  pleasure)  increasing,  he  for  their 
sakes  consented,  at  forty,  to  marry  Hortense,  who 

o  S 
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was  08  old  08  himself,  then  deprived  of  all  personal 
attractions,  and  whoUy  without  power  to  compen- 
sate the  loss  by  any  mental  endowments. 

Their  life,  therefore,  may  be  imagined.  Every 
thing  like  attadiment  having  long  been  over— he 
despising  her,  and  she  never  having  loved  him— 
their  union  was  a  perpetual  bickering,  and  she 
would  now  have  gladly  consented  to  a  separation, 
provided  he  would  have  allowed  the  children  to 
follow  her,  which  he  refused. 

But  even  these,  whose  education  and  welfare 
were  the  only  interests  he  had  left,  failed  to  give 
him  what  he  thought,  as  a  father,  he  had  a  right 
to  expect.  Not  because  they  had  any  particular 
faults  of  character ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
amiable ;  but  unfortunately,  this  very  circumstance 
made  his  regrets  more  poignant.  **  They  are  bas- 
tards,*" said  he,  <^  and  not  presentable  in  the  world ; 
they  are  not  even  pledges  of  love,  and  therefore 
give  no  pleasure  at  home ;  their  very  merits  re- 
proach me  the  more,  for  having  deprived  them  of 
their  natural  rights.*^ 

In  this  state  of  mortification  he  dragged  on  many 
years,  after  being  delivered  by  death  from  the  mill- 
stone which  had  sunk  him.  But  his  estates  being 
entailed,  he  could  make  no  provision  for  his  nume- 
rous progeny,  except  by  savings,  which  he  pushed 
to  such  an  extreme  of  parsimony,  that  only  with 
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the  character  of  a  miser,  and  a  sordid  exterior,  this 
once  gay,  liberal,  and  accomplished  man  returned 
to  the  hall  of  his  ancestors ;  where,  from  long  ab- 
sence, and  his  misspent  life,  he  found  nothing  in 
the  respect  of  friends  or  neighbours  to  welcome 
him  home,  and  looked  in  vain  to  the  approbation 
of  his  own  conscience  to  cheer  and  console  him  in 
his  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


A  WEDDING-DAY  UKLIKE  ALL  OTHER  WEDDING- 
DAYS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ROMANCES  ;  HAVING 
NO  SHEW,  THOUGH  MUCH  HAPPINESS. — SWEET 
CONSCIOUSNESS   SHEWN   BY   BERTHA. 


The  wedding,  mannerly  modest. 

SHAKsrsARx. — Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blnahing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  fiice ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames. 
In  angel  whiteness  hear  away  those  blushes. 

Idem, 

The  chronology  of  facts  as  they  arose,  and  the 
importance  of  the  catastnq)he  of  Sir  Harry  Mel- 
ford,  alone  induced  me  to  interrupt  the  chain  of 
cheerful  and  happy  events  which  now  occupy  these 
memoirs.  I  with  pleasure  return,  to  record  the 
ceremony  which  united  Granville  and  Lady  Hun- 
gerford. 

From  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  parties,  and 
Mr.  Hastings'  infirm  state  of  health,  the  wedding 
and  wedding-day  of  the  beloved  friends  passed 
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rather  in  happy  calm  than  mirthful  exaltation. 
Though  the  pattern  of  elegance  and  queen  of 
fashion,  as  I  have  often  called  her,  Lady  Hunger- 
ford  was  attired  at  the  ceremony  in  the  simplicity 
almost  of  a  village  maiden.  No  pompous  orna- 
ments ;  no  laced  veils  flowing  from  head  to  foot, 
and  enveloping  her  graceful  limbs ;  not  even  one 
of  her  dazzling  jewelled  bracelets,  to  outshine  and 
put  out  of  countenance  the  modest  wedding  ring, 
which  Granville  placed  upon  her  finger.  A  gown 
of  plain  white  silk,  and  a  flower  in  her  dark  glossy 
hair,  were  all  the  display  she  chose  to  make.  Her 
maid,  Mrs.  Barbara,  was  by  far  the  most  distin- 
guished figure  of  the  two ;  as  (to  follow  her  ex- 
ample)  the  faithful  Margaret  was  superior  to  her 
young  mistress,  who,  as  brideVmaid,  was  arrayed 
in  equal  simplicity  with  her  friend. 

But  exclusive  of  the  temper  of  mind  in  which 
those  most  concerned  found  themselves,  there  were 
no  great  family  feelings  or  prospects  aroused  by 
the  event.  Granville  was  no  rich  heir,  to  call  upon 
an  extended  tenantry  or  neighbourhood,  of  friends 
to  compliment  him  with  joy  and  jollity  on  his 
entering  on  his  new  estate ;  and  his  accomplished 
and  noble  wife  had  been  too  much  used  to  pomp 
and  festivity  not  to  wish  to  give  play  to  her  natu- 
ral taste  and  disposition,  which,  without  hating  or 
despising  grandeur,  were  made  for  something  better. 
She  therefore,  with  her  whole  heart,  preferred  the 
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quiet  but  dncore  fdidtations  of  her  most  beloved 
friend  and  her  honourable  father,  to  any  exuberant 
display  that  could  be  made  in  compHment  to  her 
nuptials.  She,  however,  herself  made  up  for  the 
want  of  stir  and  exdtiement  in  the  adjoining  ham- 
lets, by  a  handsome  gift  of  money,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  poorer  classes  at  the  discretion  of 
Bertha;  and  but  for  the  joy  occasioned  by  this,  the 
church  bells,  and  an  ample  dinner  given  by  Mr. 
Hastings  to  his  household,  no  one  could  have  di* 
vined  that  a  peeress  had  been  married  that  morn- 
ing to  an  ambassador  of  the  state. 

Strange  to  say,  part  of  the  honey-moon  was  to  be 
kept  in  Berkeley  Square,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
Granville^s  preparing  for  his  mission  abroad,  and 
they  planned,  on  leaving  the  church  door,  to  pass 
some  days  on  the  road,  in  seeing  the  Dukeries, 
the  wonders  of  the  peak,  and  the  witchery  of  War- 
wick Castle.  But  the  great  event  which  I  have 
just  recorded,  involving  so  much  of  the  future 
happiness  of  one  so  dear  to  them  both,  altered 
(fortunately  for  us)  the  whole  of  this  plan  of  plea- 
sure, which  they  generously  gave  up,  that  Lady 
Hungerford  might  not  quit  her  friend  when  she 
most  wanted  her.  The  consequence  was,  that  four, 
or  ought  I  not  to  say  five,  happier  people  never 
were  assembled  than  the  Foljambe  mansion  saw 
under  its  roof  during  the  week  succeeding  the 
nuptials. 
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It  may  be  guessed  how  that  week  was  passed  by 
us  all ;  but  to  me  the  interests  were  intense,  and 
not  the  less  because  it  was  then  that  I  learned  from 
the  lips  of  Bertha  herself  the  whole  of  her  story 
with  Prince  Adolphus,  and  was  allowed  to  peruse 
those  interesting  letters  which  so  well  elucidated  it. 

An  interest  still  greater  was  occasioned  by  Lady 
Hungerford.  For  that  pattern  of  a  friend  having, 
as  she  said,  been  so  instrumental  in  producing  the 
present  state  of  things,  declared  she  could  not 
leave  her  work  incomplete,  particularly  as  she  was 
about  to  leave  us  all,  perhaps  for  years.  She  was, 
therefore,  eager  to  see  things,  so  happily  in  train, 
brought  to  a  still  happier  conclusion ;  and  as  she 
was  all-powerful  with  Mr.  Hastings,  as  well  as 
with  Bertha,  she  did  not  scruple  to  propose,  and 
urge  to  both,  with  all  her  talents  for  persuasion, 
that  a  day  should  be  named. 

To  this  the  only  answer  returned  by  Bertha  was 
by  blushes,  which  Titian  would  have  blessed  his 
good  fortune  could  he  have  seen ;  and  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Hastings  there  was  no  delay  desired  except 
what  was  in  strict  reason  necessary  from  settle- 
ments, not  required,  but  offered.  For  as  well  from 
my  own  wishes,  as  to  shorten  all  delays,  I  made 
,  quick  work  of  it,  by  desiring  every  thing  I  possessed 
in  the  world,  together  with  every  thing  that  Ber- 
tha might  hereafter  possess,  might  not  only  form 
her  dower,  but  be  hers  for  ever. 

o3 
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To  this,  the  justice  of  Mr.  Hastings  made  a 
large  exception,  in  regard  to  the  estates  of  Bar- 
dolfe  and  the  Grange,  which  he  insisted  sliould  be 
conveyed  to  my  family  in  default  of  progeny.  And 
thus  days  and  weeks  were  qpared  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter. 

During  the  interval,  I  cannot  describe  the  felidty, 
from  their  pleasing  employments,  of  every  one  of 
the  inmates  of  Foljambe ;  the  visions  of  happiness 
of  the  upper  ranks,  and  the  busy  importance  of  the 
lower,  down  to  the  lowest,  especially  the  females. 
For,  from  the  looks  and  bustle  of  even  the  house 
and  kitchen  maids,  not  to  mention  the  village  laun- 
dresses, (who  only  felt  a  sort  of  reflected  conse- 
quence from  the  hall),  you  might  detect  that  some 
event,  of  a  solemn  and  dignified  character,  afiecting 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  this  little 
community,  was  in  preparation. 

Here  the  Mesdames'  Margaret  and  Barbara 
naturally  took  the  lead,  and  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,  scUicety  certain  daily  expeditions 
to  the  milliners  and  mercers  at  York, — ^for  which 
purpose,  to  their  no  small  gratification,  I  lent  them 
my  post-chaise, — engaged  the  whole  force  of  their 
genius  in  the  service  of  their  respective  mistresses. 

For  my  own  part,  the  happy  faces  that  sur- 
rounded me,  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Hastings,  shewn 
in  a  profusion  of  paternal  caresses  to  the  darh'ng 
and  stay  of  his  life,  and  the  joy  of  our  two  admi- 
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rable  friends,  would  have  made  my  heart  dilate  with 
pleasure,  had  there  been  no  other  cause  for  it.  But 
Bertha !  my  long-loved,  long-despaired-of  Bertha, 
now  my  betrothed  as  well  as  beloved  !  how  can  I 
tell  the  impressions  of  delight  which  the  mere  sight 
of  her  speaking  animation  inspired  ?  Oh  !  how  did 
every  look,  every  blush,  every  little  hesitating,  yet 
always  graceful,  movement  speak  to  me  !  She  per- 
haps had  not  the  striking  maintien  of  her  friend, 
though  the  want  of  that  (if  it  was  wanting)  was 
probably  alone  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Lady 
Hungerford's  greater  prominence  in  the  world,  and 
the  retirement  of  her  own  life.  But  there  was  a 
winning  softness,  and,  above  all,  a  consciousness, 
growing  daily  and  hourly  more  and  more  moving, 
that  was  absolutely  bewitching.  That  conscious- 
ness met  me  at  every  turn ;  in  every  look  she  gave, 
and  every  one  she  endeavoured  not  to  give ; — in  the 
tones  of  her  voice  when  she  spoke,  and  the  timidity 
of  her  eye  when  she  smiled.  Oh  !  who  can  tell  the 
charm  of  this ;  or  of  a  cheek,  ^'  rosied  o'er  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty  ?" 

Possibly  some  of  my  readers,  who  have  been  in 
the  same  situation,  may  know  what  I  mean.  No 
others  can.  For  if  you  ransack  the  whole  history 
of  the  human  heart,  and  every  scene  in  which  it 
has  shewn  itself,  you  can  never  discover  any  thing 
so  intensely,  so  enchantingly  inspiring  as  that  mo- 
dest consciousness  I  have  mentioned.     Hence,  per- 
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haps,  the  most  interestiDg  sight  in  nature  is,  when 
a  young  girl  has  first  disclosed  her  secret  to  him 
whom  she  has  selected  to  be  the  ruler  of  her  des- 
tiny—the man  of  her  choice — ^possessing,  and  wor- 
thy of  possessing,  her  love,  and  enjoying  the  full 
approbation  of  her  parents. 

Such  I  had  the  proud  delight  of  feeling  was  my 
situation  with  Bertha,  nor  did  I  think  it  possible 
for  mental  enjoyment  to  be  carried  farther. 

Here  then  I  stop  I'^-for  though  the  delicious  life  I 
afterwards  led  with  her,  and  the  three  angels  which 
she  gave  me,  exceeded  by  far,  in  real  happiness, 
these  moments  of  excitement,  still  I  am  aware  of  how 
little  comparative  interest  it  will  possess  for  stran- 
gers, such  probably  as  those  who  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  read  these  memoirs.  The  race  over, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  victory  becomes  tame  to  the 
spectators.  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with 
reporting,  that  in  less  than  three  weeks  after  the 
happiness  of  Granville  was  secured  with  his  esti- 
mable lady,  my  own  was  sealed  with  her  lovely 
pupil,  under  the  auspices  and  blessing  of  Fother- 
gill,  who  came  over  from  Oxford  expressly  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hastings'  health  alone  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  and  his  daughter's  wish, 
that  my  excellent  parents  and  honest  brothers 
should  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  But  at  Ber- 
tha's desire  we  soon  after  paid  them  a  visit  of  duty, 
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in  which,  had  they  been  still  among  the  nobility  of 
England,  she  could  not  have  shewn  them  more  de- 
ference or  attention.  My  father  shed  tears,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  at  seeing  the  angel  I  had 
brought  him.     My 

'*  Mother  did  not  speak, 
But  she  looked  in  my  face,  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break,** 

not  certainly  with  grief. 

It  may,  I  hope,  be  imagined  that  I  shared  some 
of  my  prosperity  with  these  worthy  relations,  who 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  the  whole  was  not 
a  dream,  till  our  periodical  visit  to  the  old  castle, 
where  the  lodging  fitted  up  by  my  revered  bene- 
factor. Manners,  supplied  comfortable  accommo- 
dation, convinced  them  that  all  was  real. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


COKCLUSION. 


••  O !  here 
WiU  I  set  up  my  everluting  reBt" 

SHAK8FXAB.E.^jRomeo  jf  Juliet. 

The  rites  of  the  church  being  performed,  and 
every  the  fondest  wish  of  my  heart  fulfilled,  I  have, 
as  I  have  said,  no  more  interests  worth  describing 
to  set  before  the  reader.  Yet  could  I  still  consume 
much  time  and  paper,  were  I  to  pursue  only  part  of 
my  married  life;  particularly  if  I  adventured  into  the 
wide  field  of  politics  which  opened  at  this  time,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  short  months  produced  the 
most  extraordinary  changes,  in  not  only  Lord  Cas- 
tleton*s  relinquishment  of  power,  but  his  perma- 
nent return  to  it. 

But  the  interest  is  sped  which  could  alone  engage 
me  in  this  task.  I  have  too  long  been  at  anchor  to 
look  at  storms  without  uneasiness,  even  at  a  dis- 
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tance.  I  besides  too  thoroughly  renounced  ambi-* 
tion  and  the  glare  of  public  life,  for  love  and  the 
shades  of  Foljambe  Park,  to  plunge,  though  only 
in  memory,  into  this  sort  of  recital.  I  will,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with  relating  how  this  great 
change  in  my  life  was  brought  about,  in  which, 
I  trust,  I  have  not  hitherto  so  ill  played  my 
part,  that  the  reader  will  feel  no  interest  in  follow- 
ing me. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Bertha,  that  great 
magnet  which  had  caused  all  my  former  activity, 
or  rather  that  planet  which  had  governed  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  my  life,  still  ruled  the  changes  it 
underwent,  and  which  caused  it  to  subside  into  its 
present  happy  tranquillity. 

At  first,  the  only  drawback  we  felt  to  the  most 
perfect  bliss  was,  the  necessity  there  was  for  our 
often  being  separated.  Mr.  Hastings^  weak  state 
preventing  him  from  moving  from  Yorkshire,  Ber- 
tha could  never  leave  him,  and  my  own  duties 
forced  me  to  London.  We  both  felt  the  misery  of 
this,  and,  young  as  I  was,  I  began  to  yearn  after 
the  far  more  happy,  though  less  glorious,  pursuits 
that  blessed  my  domestic  life.  The  letters  of 
Bertha  almost  broke  my  heart,  and  I  sighed  to 
return  to  her,  even  were  it  at  the  expense  of  my 
office  and  seat  in  Parliament. 

In  this  situation  I  beheld  with  indifference,  as 
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fiur  as  they  were  concerned,  if  I  did  not  behold  with 
something  like  pleasure,  a  heavy  storm  lowering  in 
the  political  horizon,  which  might  drive  me  from 
oflBoe;  and  all  my  sorrow  at  it  was,  that  it  would 
drive  my  patron  from  office  too.  It,  however,  gave 
him  the  opportunity  more  and  more  of  shewing 
himself  the  superior  man  he  was. 

The  power  of  the  assailants,  which,  for  a  time, 
nothing  could  withstand,  and  which  in  fact  stormed 
the  closet  of  the  king,  was  the  consequence  of  one 
of  those  infamous  coalitions,  in  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  human  nature,  all  the  most  sacred  pro- 
fessions and  principles  of  conduct  were  broadly 
and  impudently  sacrificed,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
power  and  pelf. 

For  a  time  the  assault  was  irresistible,  though 
Lord  Castleton  opposed  it  with  firmness  and 
ability,  and,  to  his  immortal  honour,  refused  all 
compromise  with  his  principles,  by  rejecting  with 
disdain  advantageous  offers  that  were  made  him  to 
join  the  party  coming  in.  This  made  him  retire, 
though,  with  the  continued  favour  of  the  king  and 
the  support  of  the  people,  who  regarded  him  with 
honour,  his  opponents  with  indignation.  His  be- 
haviour under  it  stamped  him  with  me  higher 
than  ever,  and  only  made  me  laugh  at  the  abuse  of 
the  phraseology  of  historians  (surely  any  thing  but 
philosophers),  when  they  call  a  minister,  who  loses 
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his  power,  disgraced.  Lord  Castleton,  though 
overpowered,  was  any  thing  but  disgraced : 

^*  What,  though  the  field  was  lost, 
All  was  not  lost." 

The  unconquerable  will,  and  possession  of  his  mind 
in  the  cause  of  consistency  and  patriotism,  still 
remained. 

At  first,  he  had  no  party  to  support  him  against 
an  overwhelming  aristocracy,  and  he  was  com- 
pletely prepared  to  carry  into  effect  those  senti- 
ments which  so  charmed  me  in  one  of  our  conver- 
sations  on  the  uncertainty  and  chagrins  of  power, 
when  he  said  that  one  philosophic  page  read  in  the 
closet,  with  a  heart  expanding  to  the  wonders  and 
bounties  of  the  Creator,  made  all  the  glitter  of 
party  success  mean  in  the  comparison. "**  When  he 
had  therefore  retired  into  private  life,  and  was  ac- 
tually at  Castletouj  I  could  not  help  applying  to 
him  some  of  those  lines  of  Pope,  as  emphatic  as 
well-turned,  to  another  minister,  who  deserved 
them,  I  ween,  far  less  than  he  :— 

**  In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made, 
The  Muse  attends  thee  in  thy  silent  shade ; 
'Tis  her's  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain ; 
Ev*n  now  she  shades  thy  ev*ning  walks  with  bays, 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise) ; 

•  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  102. 
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Ev^i  now,  obtenruit  of  the  parting  ny, 
Eyet  the  edm  sunset  of  thy  various  day, 
Through  fortune's  doud,  one  truly  great  shall  see, 
Nor  fears  to  tell  that  CastleUm  is  he."* 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  glory  of  my 
patrmi^s  martyrdom,  though  the  firmness  he  dis- 
played in  the  first  shock  gave  promise  of  his  going 
through  with  it,  the  time  of  probation  was  too 
short  to  complete  his  pretensions.  For  his  oppo- 
nents, drunk  with  their  victory,  like  other  drunken 
men,  could  not  contain  themselves,  but,  in  the 
pride  and  confidence  of  their  hearts,  meditated  no 
less  than  to  deprive  the  crown  of  its  constitutional 
power;  for  which  they  were  justly  hurled  from  their 
own.  The  consequence  was,  the  return  of  Lord 
Castleton  to  his  former  post,  and  an  invitation  to 
me  to  return  to  mine. 

What  might  have  been  the  event,  had  we  been  all 
living  during  the  interval  in  London,  plunged  with 
the  rest  of  my  party  in  the  struggle  that  was  going 
on,  I  do  not  know.  But  as  it  was,  we  had  been 
leading  so  heavenly  a  life,  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
that  to  forego  it,  and,  as  it  were,  re-enter  a  world 
of  strangers,  suited  not  the  taste  of  either  Bertha 
or  myself.  My  own  resolution  was  not  indeed  so 
determined  as  her'^s,  and  was  just  so  far  balanced 
that  the  least  favouring  incident  might  decide  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  That  incident  was  not 
wanting ;  yet  was  it  of  the  simplest,  and,  as  may  be 

*  Verses  to  Lord  Oxford,  with  Pamell's  Works. 
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thought,  of  the  commonest  kind,  though  it  pos- 
sessed my  whole  heart  at  the  time ;  and,  as  these 
memoirs  have  been  little  more  than  a  picture  of 
that  heart,  I  know  not  that  I  can  make  a  better 
close  than  by  relating  it. 

The  proposal  from  Lord  Castleton  had  been 
brought  us  by  the  post.  Bertha  and  Mr.  Hastings 
declared  they  would  have  no  voice  in  it — ^that  they 
would  not  be  even  consulted,  but  all  should  be  left 
to  myself.  Bertha  even  affected  to  be  indifferent 
to  a  permanent  remove  from  Foljambe,  which  it 
was  agreed  would  be  necessary  if  I  accepted. 
Nobody,  however,  had  spoken,  and  there  had  been 
a  conscious  silence  for  an  hour,  when  we  proceeded 
to  take  our  usual  walk. 

It  was  an  almost  night-walk  in  sweetest  summer. 
The  evening  had  stolen  luxuriously  on  our  senses ; 
the  turf  was  like  velvet  to  our  feet ;  the  gardens 
shed  a  thousand  balms  through  the  air;  all  our 
thoughts  were  at  home. 

Our  way  lay  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  im- 
moveable from  the  stillness,  and  just  reflecting  the 
taller  trees  in  the  soft  tints  of  twilight.  Some 
thirty  or  forty  deer  had  come  down  to  the  water- 
side, to  drink,  and  repose  for  the  night.  The  fresh- 
ness, sweetness,  and  quiet  of  the  scene,  reminded  me 
of  the  description  of  that  season  ^^  wherein  our 
Saviour^s  birth  is  celebrated,'*  when,  as  it  is  held, 
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**  The  bifd  of  dawniqg  ringeth  all  night  long. 
And  then,  they  usy,-  no  iptrit  dare  stir  abroad ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  phmets  strike, 
Nor  fury  takes,  nor  witch  hath  pow^  to  charm : 
So  hallowed,  and  so  giadous  Is  the  time." 

My  bosom  expanded  with  a  pleasure  indescrib- 
able, but  of  the  purest  kind ;  gratitude,  as  well 
as  joy  in  a  lot  which  had  indeed  fallen  upon  me 
in  a  goodly  ground.  Could  I  think  of  partmg 
with  it,  even  had  I  been  alone  ?  But  the  partner 
<^  my  mind  and  the  adored  of  my  heart  hung  on 
my  arm.  She,  too,  was  informed  with  the  same 
feeUngs;  she,  too,  revelled  in  sudh  a  scene,  an 
equal  votary  of  heaven,  herself  lovelier  than  any  of 
heaven^s  works. 

Neither  of  us  spoke,  or  attempted  to  describe 
what  we  felt.  The  purest  joys,  indeed,  are  gene- 
rally silent  Each  sought  happiness  fix>m  the  book 
of  nature,  and  each  read  the  other^s  feelings  in  that 
silent  book. 

Consentaneously  we  embraced.  I  pressed  her  to 
my  heart ;  and  on  her  lips  *^  sucked,  the  honey  of 
her  music  vows  ;^  in  the  midst  of  which  a  low 
whisper  stole  on  my  ear—*'  Promise  not  to  take 
me  from  this  place— promise  to  renounce  ambi- 
tion, and  let  me  be  your  only  mistress.^ 

I  promised ;  and  if  ev^  there  were  minds  min- 
gled together,  it  was  ours  at  that  instant,  when 
we  were  so  united  in  this  sentiment,  that  angels 
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might   have  thought  there  were  moments,  eveq 
upon  earth,  which  might  equal  their  own. 

Have  I  explained  why,  from  that  instant,  I  did 
as  I  promised,  renounce  ambition,  and  offered  it  at 
the  shrine  of  domestic  happiness, 

"  Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven.** 


THE   END. 
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